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RELIGION  AND  REFORM. 

BY  REV.  WALTER  AVAL8H. 

The  theological  rebel,  reading  his-  earnestly  urge  the  reality  of  a  religious 
tory  in  the  light  of  his  predisposition,  variant  subject  to  the  mutations  of  hu- 
declares  religion  to  be  at  once  unre-  man  thought  and  will, 
formable  and  the  enemy  of  all  reforms  ;  The  task  of  the  modern  free  Protes- 
while  the  hide-bound  credulist  as  stout-  tant  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  that  which 
ly  maintains  that  religion  requires  no  has  always  confronted  the  believer  who 
reform,  and  has  no  direct  responsibil-  added  to  his  faith,  works.  He  has  first 
ity  for  public  affairs.  To  both  these  to  rescue  religion  from  its  foes,  who 
schools  may  be  opposed  the  double  hold  it  be  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  ; 
proposition,  that  religion  is  at  once  then  to  save  it  from  those  friends 
the  chief  instrument  of  public  reform  whose  zealotry  does  its  best  to  merit 
and  fits  itself  for  its  worlc  by  continu-  the  reproach  ;  and  lastly,  to  apply  it 
ous  and  progressive  adaptation  to  newer  to  the  rectification  of  affairs.  More 
needs  and  younger  times.  To  the  for-  openly  and  luminously  than  ever,  re- 
mer  one  may  point  the  deeper  moral  ligion  must  be  exhibited,  not  only  as 
of  history,  that  religion,  by  its  infln-  the  good  angel  of  a  beneficent  Heaven, 
ence  upon  the  human  spirit,  has  been  ministrant  to  all  human  wants,  but  as 
the  mightiest  impulse  behind  all  fruit-  the  fighting  angel  of  a  Heaven  which 
ful  movements  ;  while  to  the  latter,  has  enjoined  men  to  work  out  their 
freely  admitting  the  existence  of  a  con-  own  salvation.  Reform  is  demanded 
stant  quantity,  one  might  the  more  by  all,  and  there  are  still  many  who  be- 
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lieve  that  religion  alone  can  achieve  it. 
But  religion  must  be  itself  reformed. 

That  conduct  is  vitally  related  to 
creed  is  denied  by  none,  though  the 
precise  nature  of  the  relation  is  less 
evident.  Whether  religion  is  the  di¬ 
rect  cause  of  leform,  or  whether  both 
are  the  product  of  pre  existing  causes, 
and  merely  represent  concurrent 
changes  in  the  interpretation  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  life,  is  a  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry  we  may  pass  by.  Be  the  origin 
of  the  creed  what  it  may,  we  know 
that,  being  created,  the  creed  does 
practically  affect  and  determine  con¬ 
duct.  These  two  forever  go  hand  in 
hand  as  the  divine  and  the  human  con¬ 
tributions  to  progress.  While  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  moves  toward  reform  in  af¬ 
fairs,  the  divine  spirit  advances  toward 
the  purified  religion  which  is  its  most 
efficient  instrument.  If  the  advance 
of  the  modern  world  is  to  be  sure,  and 
involve  no  need  for  repentance,  it  must 
observe  both  these  conditions.  The 
zeal  for  “public  reform  must  be  regu 
lated  by  the  instincts  of  a  purified  re¬ 
ligion. 

Only  a  reformed  religion  can  reform. 
The  changing  conditions  of  life  require 
corresponding  adaptations  of  spirit. 
Religion  as  the  informing  soul  of  things 
necessarily  possesses  a  fluidity  and  sin¬ 
uousness  by  which  it  shapes  and  fits 
itself  to  every  form  of  existence  as 
water  to  a  varied  shore  or  air  to  the 
many-featured  world.  This,  which  is 
the  condemnation  of  all  creedal  and 
ritual  stereotypes,  is  the  true  glory  and 
eternal  hope  of  the  religious  feeling. 
Nor  does  this  sink  the  spiritual  to  the 
servant  of  the  natural,  bounded  and 
conditioned  by  the  material  conditions 
of  an  age,  like  a  lake  by  its  surround¬ 
ing  shore.  For  religion  is  essentially 
aspiration,  desire,  motion,  spiritual  en- 
orgy  ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  pio¬ 
neering  forces  of  life,  prospecting  al¬ 
ways  on  the  furthest  limits  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  practicable.  It  possesses 
a  double  function.  As  inspiration  it 
completely  fills,  possesses,  and  uplifts 
the  human  mind  in  the  practical  tasks 
of  the  hour,  while  as  ;ispiration  it  “  al¬ 
lures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the 
way.”  The  modern  form  of  this  aspi¬ 
ration  is  of  course  more  gloriously  mun¬ 
dane  than  Goldsmith’s.  It  is  on  this 


planet,  and  at  the  earliest  convenience 
of  the  obstructionists,  the  brighter 
worlds  are  to  be  reached.  But  since 
religion  in  the  hands  of  its  votaries 
constantly  tends  to  crystallize  into 
creeds,  liturgies,  churches,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  reformer  to  break  up  these 

fietrifactions,  and,  since  their  entire  abo- 
ition  seems  impracticable  yet  awhile, 
to  re-shape  and  re-adapt  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  freest  play  to  their 
indwelling  spirit.  To  strike  the  fet¬ 
ters  off  the  imprisoned  angel,  spite  of 
the  ecclesiastical  profanity  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  jailers,  is  the  paramount  duty  of 
the  devout  believer  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  progressive  reformer. 

The  first  task  to  which  a  refonning 
and  self-reforming  religion  is  called  is 
— to  insist  upon  a  closer  union  with 
morality.  A  purified  creed  must  stand 
for  a  purer  ethic,  and  that,  first  of  all, 
in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiasticism  itself. 
A  nicer  ethical  sense  must  be  incoi- 
porated  with  organized  Christianity. 
Judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God,  and  in  this  divine  inquisition  even 
the  righteous  will  scarce  be  saved.  The 
modern  reformation,  like  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  essentially  a  de 
mand  for  righteousness  in  the  Chuich 
as  a  preliminary  to  righteousness  in 
the  State.  Before  the  earlier  move¬ 
ment  indulgences  for  sin  were  sold  by 
the  cartload,  and  the  taint  has  clung 
to  all  organized  churches  and  all  pro¬ 
fessional  ministries  down  to  this  day. 
The  garb  of  hypocrisy  has  been  inher¬ 
ited  even  by  those  who  denounce  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  with  the  result  that 
time-serving,  expediency,  and  the  more 
vulgar  kind  of  opportunism  prevail  in 
every  Church  court  in  Christendom. 
Under  the  specious  plea  of  ‘‘  wisdom,” 
pious  frauds  continue  to  be  practised 
which  contain  more  fraud  than  piety. 
The  stream  of  righteousness  is  discol¬ 
ored  at  the  very  fountainhead  of  Prot¬ 
estant  religion — the  pulpit.  The  press¬ 
ure  of  officialism  and  the  tyranny  of 
denominational  temper  are  enormous, 
and  are  steadily  exerted  to  repress  the 
more  ardent  and  outspoken  members 
of  the  ministry,  and  to  trim  the  whole 
army  of  pulpiteers  to  the  conventional 
pattern.  Even  the  “free”  churches 
have  acquired  the  art  of  “  tuning”  the 
pirlpits  as  effectually  as  Laud,  with  the 
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result  that  preachers  are  bribed  to  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of  modern  thought,  or 
dishonestly  conceal  its  influence  upon 
them.  The  art  of  accommodation  is 
go  well  taught  that  the  science  of  hon¬ 
esty  is  in  danger.  The  duty  of  mod¬ 
eration,  the  necessity  of  retaining  his 
“influence,”  are  so  dinned  into  the 
ear  of  every  restive  young  preacher  by 
the  fathers  of  his  denomination,  that 
only  the  exceptionally  strong  and  con¬ 
scientious  can  resist.  The  clamant 
need  of  the  modern  pulpit  is  for  free¬ 
dom-freedom  to  be  plainly,  bluntly 
honest.  If  the  priest  lies,  the  people 
cannot  be  honest.  Hence  the  first  de¬ 
mand  of  modern  reformed  religion  is 
for  downright  pulpit  honesty.  It  takes 
up  the  parable  of  the  ancient  prophet, 
and  denounces  the  practice  of  those 
who  speak  wickedly  for  God. 

Putting  a  veracious  pulpit  in  the 
forefront  of  his  reforms,  the  modern 
progressivist  proposes  to  extend  the 
higher  ethical  ideal  over  the  business 
and  even  the  pleasures  of  life.  He  has 
nothing  new  to  propose,  but  he  insists 
upon  a  more  thoughtful  and  searching 
attention  to  the  significance  of  our  ac¬ 
tions.  The  startling  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  act  of  worship  and  the  more 
secular  acts  is  to  be  repaired.  Take  a 
specific  case.  Few  men  have  inspired 
a  profounder  admiration  or  e.xerted  a 
greater  influence  on  religious  thought 
than  Robertson  of  Brighton.  Yet  his 
piercing  theological  vision  and  lofti¬ 
ness  of  soul  were  accompanied  by  traits 
of  character  intolerable  to  the  humaner 
spirit  of  our  day.  His  passion  for  war 
and  his  quite  ecstatic  fervor  for  soldier¬ 
ing  in  all  its  forms,  his  rapturous  de¬ 
sire  to  mingle  actively  amid  scenes  of 
battle,  expressed  on  the  same  page 
which  speaks  feelingly  of  God’s  love 
and  of  In  Memoriam,  may  serve  as  one 
instance.  For  another  we  look  to  his 
treatment  of  the  lower  creatures  in  now 
shooting  a  rare  heron  for  the  mere 
sake  of  adding  it  to  his  collection,  and 
again  instructing  a  friend  in  South 
America  about  the  shooting  and  stuff¬ 
ing  of  rare  birds  for  the  same  purpose. 
That  the  cruel  instincts  of  sport  and 
soldiering  will  long  survive  admits  of 
no  doubt,  but  that  they  will  survive  in 
such  a  rare  and  exalted  personality  as 
that  of  Robertson  is  becoming  more 


and  more  impossible.  So  also  is  the 
shocking  incongruity  presented  by  the 
spectacle  of  fair  barbarians  kneeling  at 
the  service  held  in  memory  of  Jesus, 
decked  out  in  the  plumage  of  beautiful 
birds  and  the  skins  of  innocent  beasts, 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering 
to  the  victims  and  deep  degradation  to 
the  slaughterers.  The  reformed  re¬ 
ligion  puts  an  end  to  all  that  in  those 
who  embrace  it.  It  incorporates  the 
modern  humanitarian  spirit  as  its  very 
own  ;  it  insists  that  the  ”  gentle  Jesus” 
of  our  childhood  shall  be  more  than  a 
nursery  rhvme. 

The  modern  demand  is  for  a  religion 
that  will  fit  life.  With  the  decay  of 
dogma  the  function  and  province  of  re¬ 
ligion  begin  to  assume  a  more  inspiring 
character.  As  long  as  religion  was 
confounded  with  theology  it  held  a 
place  apart  from  ethics  and  apart  from 
life.  A  merchant  could  worship  God 
on  Sunday  without  feeling  the  act  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  service  of  Mammon 
on  Monday  ;  a  statesman  could  believe 
the  Gospel,  and  yet  be  inspired  by  noth¬ 
ing  diviner  than  policy  ;  or  a  thinker 
could  be  a  thorough-paced  naturist  in 
one  lobe  of  his  brain,  and  a  believer  in 
prayer  and  miracles,  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
in  the  other.  But  now  that  religion  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  spirit,  a 
temper,  an  attitude  and  direction  of 
soul,  an  impulse  and  movement  toward 
righteousness,  these  inconsistencies  are 
tending  to  disappear.  Religion,  as 
Professor  Mozley  pointed  out  years 
ago,  must  obey  the  power  of  reigning 
ideas,  and  one  of  the  reigning  ideas  of 
this  age  is  the  application  of  religion 
to  life.  How  to  reconcile  religion  and 
life  is  the  engrossing  problem  which 
occupies  the  earnest  minds  of  the  day. 

A  few  years  ago  the  problem  present¬ 
ed  itself  as  a  necessity  for  reconciling 
religion  and  truth.  On  the  side  of 
natural  science  and  on  the  side  of  rev¬ 
elation  facts  were  alleged  which  seemed 
to  point  to  a  fatal  discrepancy,  and 
since  theology  was  necessarily  some¬ 
what  later  than  science  in  becoming 
vassal  to  the  reigning  idea  of  evolution, 
the  disciples  of  the  latter  hastened  to 
fling  mediaeval  nicknames  at  the  for¬ 
mer.  But  that  phase  of  the  modern 
problem  may  be  said  to  have  settled 
itself.  Theology  has  fallen  into  line 
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with  a  wise  celerity  which  must  have 
made  its  critics  blush  for  their  want  of 
chivalry.  It  has  exhibited  a  hospital¬ 
ity  large  and  generous  for  every  authen¬ 
ticated  fact  of  science,  whether  de¬ 
scending  from  the  infinite  spaces  or  as¬ 
cending  from  the  infinitesimal  mole¬ 
cules.  The  only  living  theology  of 
to-day  is  one  that  frankly  ranges  itself 
under  the  ruling  ideas  ordained  by 
geology  and  astronomy. '  Biblical  in¬ 
terpretation  and  homiletics,  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  dogmatic  reconstruction,  are 
saturated  with  the  ideas  of  evolution. 
The  old  creationism  has  ceased  to  im¬ 
part  one  living  impulse  to  the  pulpit 
or  the  professor’s  chair,  and  though 
time  and  the  man  are  yet  wanting  for 
the  new  constructive,  the  advent  of 
both  is  being  prepared  by  a  thousand 
forerunners.  The  Deus  ex  machind 
theory  has  perished  from  the  mind  of 
modern  theology,  and  its  place  is  filled 
^  that  of  the  Divine  Immanency. 
I’^he  “  more  awful  God”  of  the  scien¬ 
tist  has  been  entirely  accepted  as  an 
intellectual  necessity  by  the  theologian, 
who  now  labors — and  not  in  vain — to 
clothe  him  in  the  tenderer  robes  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus. 

It  must  not  on  this  account  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  modern  religion  fails  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  still  further 
rationalizing  faith  in  order  to  advance 
the  rationality  of  mankind.  On  the 
contrary,  modern  religion  urges  that  a 
lie  is  only  the  less  believable  because  it 
is  advanced  in  the  more  sacred  region 
of  things.  And  modern  views  of  In¬ 
spiration  and  Biblical  Criticism  prom¬ 
ise  enormous  gains  to  faith  by  sepa¬ 
rating  faith  from  those  matters  of  his¬ 
tory  and  interpretation  with  which  it 
has. hitherto  been  joined.  Mythology, 
legend,  and  history  it  holds  to  be  in¬ 
tellectual  affairs  affecting  in  a  merely 
secondary  way  the  eternal  realities  of 
the  spirit.  Whether  Joshua’s  moon 
stood  still  in  Ajalon  ;  whether  the  Gad- 
arene  swine  became  tenements  for  de¬ 
mons  ;  whether  the  Pentateuch  had 
one  author  or  fifty  ;  whether  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  written  bv  John  or  +,  are 
subjects  for  impartial  inquiry,  to  be 
settled  by  evidence,  and  affect  vital 
truth  in  no  essential  way.  Modern  re¬ 
ligion  proposes  to  advance  public  ethics 
by  getting  rid  once  and  for  all  of  the 


superstitious  bibliolatries  which  have 
frightfully  retarded  the  moral  growth 
of  Christendom.  It  proposes  to  re¬ 
read  the  Old  Testament  and  re  inter¬ 
pret  the  New,  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
find  new  and  higher  sanctions  for  the 
new  and  higher  conception  of  duty  ris¬ 
ing  upon  the  modern  mind. 

But  this  brings  us  round  again  to 
the  point  that,  having  reconciled  relig¬ 
ion  and  science,  the  problem  now  is 
how  to  reconcile  religion  with  life. 
We  have  at  least  made  good  our  right 
to  seek  Truth  of  Intellect ;  and  now 
the  efforts  of  the  strongest  souls  are 
directed  toward  the  achievement  of 
Truth  of  Life.  The  scientist  has  made 
way  for  the  sociologist.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  the  accent  has  shifted  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty  years.  The  reign¬ 
ing  idea  is  not  now  scientific  but  socio¬ 
logical.  Public  interest  has  been  di¬ 
verted  from  Darwin  to  Henry  George 
and  the  Fabian  Society.  We  no  longer 
search  for  the  missing  link,  but  for  the 
true  theory  of  value.  Spencer’s  Biol¬ 
ogy  slumbers  amid  the  dust  of  our  free 
libraries,  while  his  Sociology  is  blazoned 
liberally  by  the  thumb  of  Demos— his 
mark.  The  distinguished  scientist  who 
disputed  the  honor  of  Darwinism  with 
Darwin  himself  has  turned  aside  to 
write  a  book  on  Land  Nationalization. 
The  duel  between  Genesis  and  geology 
promising  a  peaceful  issue,  the  whole 
world  has  turned  to  watch  the  more 
awful  battle  between  selfishness  and 
poverty,  capital  and  labor,  slumd’om, 
sweating,  and  the  grog-shop  on  the  one 
side,  and  health,  sanitation,  fair  wage, 
justice,  and  sobriety  on  the  other. 
This  is  a  more  tremendous  affair  than 
a  collision  between  the  speculations  of 
scientist  and  theologian.  It  is  a  bat¬ 
tle  for  life  and  death,  a  battle  for  the 
bread  of  life  from  those  who  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  hope  from  life  and  nothing  to 
fear  from  death.  The  arena  has 
changed  quickly  from  the  professor’s 
chair  to  the  trade  union,  the  socialist 
club,  the  anarchist  den.  The  whole 
social  body  is  gravitating  toward  the 
scene  of  strife.  Governments  and  par¬ 
liaments  are  being  dragged  into  it,  and 
the  pace  of  the  whole  thing  is  quicken¬ 
ing  till  sober  judgment  and  cool  meas¬ 
urement  become  almost  impossible. 
Here  are  all  the  elements  of  a  social 
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Armageddon ;  no  French  duel  with 
toy  pistols,  but  a  battle  between  Bria- 
reiis  and  the  gods— Briareus  the  many- 
handed,  many-headed  giant  of  Labor, 
against  the  gods  of  the  Plutocracy. 

The  question  is  :  Can  religion  nerve 
and  deliver  this  generation  face  to  face 
with  dangers  so  threatening?  That 
she  has  soothed  and  sustained  mankind 
through  the  tedious  ways  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  will  be  allowed.  But  can  she  now 
hearten  him  against  the  sons  of  Anak, 
who,  in  the  shape  of  monopolies,  vested 
interests,  rings,  capitalisms,  confident 
by  long  possession  and  arrogant  in  the 
power  of  army,  navy,  police,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  the  status  quo,  bar 
his  way  to  the  promised  land  of  social 
justice?  Can  she  bring  the  frowning 
opponents  to  peaceful  terms,  and  teach 
them  how  they  may  live  together  in 
mutual  help  and  good  comfort? 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  religion 
of  fifty  years  ago  was  not  equal  to  these 
tasks.  Mainly  individualistic,  intro¬ 
spective,  experimental,  concerning  it¬ 
self  chiefly  about  a  process  called  the 
saving  of  the  soul,  its  shoulders  were 
not  broad  enough  to  carry  the  young 
giant  Democracy.  Herein  is  justified 
that  movement  inside  the  churches  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  religious  enter¬ 
prise.  Christians  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  are  bent  upon  a  comprehensive 
and  thoroughgoing  application  of  the 
moral  laws  of  Christianity  to  every 
phase  of  human  life.  Religion  is  be¬ 
coming  more  ethical,  which  is,  in  other 
words,  more  divinely  secular.  It 
scorns  to  regard  itself  as  a  mere  instru¬ 
ment  of  government  to  keep  people 
quiet  by  sops,  or  to  preach  an  ignoble 
doctrine  of  content  and  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience  to  parliamentary  majorities,  or 
to  present  its  Deity  as  a  supernatural 
“  chief  constable”  for  the  preservation 
of  the  English  game  laws — as  that 
strident  socialist  Marcella  phrased  it. 
It  regards  itself  as  the  chief  weapon  in 
moral  warfare,  and  is  sharpening  its 
point  for  a  determined  attack  upon  so¬ 
cial  injustice.  The  significant  phrase, 
“  applied  Christianity,”  has  caught  on, 
and  at  least  one  American  college  has 
founded  a  chair  for  this  ne^ected 
branch  of  moral  science.  In  this  di¬ 
rection  lies  the  corrective  of  the  old 
experimentalism.  Under  its  eyes  the 


old  Scriptures  unroll  new  meanings. 
It  abolishes  the  pernicious  distinction 
between  sacred  and  secular,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  bless  the  secularises.  The 
sanctification  of  the  secular  is  its  note. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  not  divines 
in  starched  collars,  but  fishermen  and 
tent  makers ;  not  writers  of  formal 
treatises,  but  wrestlers  with  social  and 
ethical  wrong.  The  patriarchs — Abra¬ 
ham,  Job,  and  the  rest — were  not 
theological  professors,  but  shepherds, 
sheiks,  and  men  of  affairs,  who  stood 
for  righteousness  as  they  saw  it.  The 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  invoked  for 
practical  righteousness  rather  than 
speculative  opinions.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  a  record  of  legislator  and 
prophet,  is  one  long  cry  for  civic  and 
national  righteousness  ;  nor  is  the  New 
Testament,  though  more  loftily  spirit¬ 
ual,  one  whit  less  urgent  in  demanding 
that  the  commonweal  shall  be  the  aim 
of  the  individual.  Wherever  the  older 
introspectionism  got  its  aversion  from 
public  religion,  it  was  certainly  not 
from  those  most  public-spirited  of  all 
writers,  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  The 
New  Testament  endorses  the  better 
spirit  of  the  Old,  and  is  delivered  from 
the  necessity  of  saying  the  same  things 
over  again.  In  Christ’s  pathetic  la¬ 
ment  over  Jerusalem,  and  Paul’s  patri¬ 
otic  willingness  to  be  damned  for  Is¬ 
rael’s  sake,  the  cry  for  public  salvation 
may  be  said  to  culminate.  That  cry 
has  entered  into  the  modern  soul,  and 
rebukes  the  straitened  interest  which 
never  broadened  beyond  the  elemen¬ 
tary  question  of  the  Philippian  jailer, 
”  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?”  The 
modern  Christian  has  broadened  out 
from  a  monk  into  a  citizen. 

The  idea  of  Democracy  reigns  over 
the  modern  world,  and  in  accordance 
with  it  the  democratizing  of  Christian¬ 
ity  hastens  apace.  We  are  coming  to 
see  that  Christianity  is  wholly  for 
equality  before  God  as  against  usurpa¬ 
tion,  hollow  degree,  and  false  prestige. 
It  is  for  the  poor  as  against  his  spoiler, 
for  the  populace  as  against  their  ex¬ 
ploiters.  The  tyrannous  customs  of 
ages  and  the  interested  governance  of 
the  classes  have  kept  this  fraternal 
principle  too  long  in  abeyance.  Kings 
and  priests  have  clothed  the  Carpenter 
in  a  garb  convenient  for  themselves. 
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and  used  His  religion  as  an  engine  of 
government.  They  have  taken  out  its 
love,  its  brotherhood,  its  healthy  hu¬ 
man  socialism,  and  shrivelled  it  up  into 
something  aristocratic  and  exclusive. 
By  an  ingenious  process  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation — not  wholly  wilful,  they  also 
were  subject  to  the  sway  of  ruling  ideas 
— they  either  denied  or  travestied  its 
primary  ideas,  and  contrived  to  send 
down  to  us  a  heritage  of  lies  and  trans¬ 
parent  make-believes  which,  hastily  ac¬ 
cepted  as  Christianity,  has  tempted  the 
democracy  to  reject  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  faith  of  all  the  ages.  To  recon¬ 
struct  society  on  the  basis  of  brother¬ 
hood  is  the  aim  of  modern  democratic 
Christianity,  and  a  Christianity  of 
other  nature  is  now  clearly  impossi¬ 
ble. 

To  shift  the  seat  of  authority  from 
without  to  within,  from  Bibles  and 
Churches  and  Creeds  to  Conscience,  is 
a  necessary  function  of  that  religion 
which  would  prepare  the  people  for 
self-government.  Slaves  can  never  ac¬ 
quire  the  power  of  self-government, 
and,  however  benevolent  the  despotism 
may  be,  the  priest,  too,  at  last  must 
stand  aside  that  the  new  Democracy 
may  acquire  the  habit  and  the  dignity 
of  freemen. 

This  enlarged  doctrine  of  brother¬ 
hood  must,  in  its  turn,  be  broad-built 
upon  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  Hence 
the  need  of  wider  views  of  God.  Be¬ 
fore  we  can  democratize  the  Churches 
we  must  democratize  the  Deity.  The 
God  of  all  the  historic  creeds  is  aristo¬ 
cratic,  a  Being  who  picks  and  chooses, 
a  God  partial  and  arbitrary,  whose 
prophet  is  John  Calvin.  A  Deity  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Calvin  can  have  no  issue 
other  than  a  humanity  interpreted  by 
Comte,  a  humanity  of  select  extracts, 
worshipped  in  its  heroic  types,  and 
scornful  of  the  residuum  for  whom, 
precisely,  Christ  died,  and  of  whom 
also  God  is  Father.  To  be  a  reality, 
the  democratic  brotherhood  must  be 
motived  by  an  absolute  and  universal 
Fatherhood.  Less  will  not  serve  our 
turn,  for  a  partial  Fatherhood  can  but 
issue  in  fresh  cleavages  and  new  forms 
of  caste  ;  while  undistinguishing  Fa¬ 
therhood  and  unselecting  grace  in 
Heaven  will  enforce  the  faith  of  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  a  common  destiny,  and  a 
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common  good,  and  finally  prevail  over 
all  distinctions  of  creed,  character,  and 
condition  in  the  earth.  So  from  its 
deep  religious  root  will  grow  up  the 
new  flower  of  social  unity  and  i)cace. 
When  it  is  uuderstood  that  God  is  in 
our  brother,  the  old  question  will  bolt 
upon  us  with  staitling  emphasis;  If 
we  love  not  our  brother  whom  we  have 
seen,  how  can  we  love  God  wliom  we 
have  not  seen  ?  and  will  convict  us  of 
the  most  abysmal  hypocrisy.  Tlie  new 
religion  proposes  to  substitute  a  new 
test  of  belief  in  God — attitude  toward 
the  proletariat.  In  accordance  with 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
modern  life  is  to  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  judgment-seat.  The  accent 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  theological 
to  the  humanitarian  idea.  To  doubt  a 
God  in  the  infinite  spaces  is  innocence 
to  denying  God  in  our  brother.  Unre¬ 
stricted  competition,  the  wolfish  strug¬ 
gle  of  capitalist  against  capitalist,  each 
turn  of  the  screw  squeezing  more  blood 
out  of  the  miserable  wage-earner,  the 
thoroughly  pagan  doctrine  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  in  all  its  anti-social 
forms,  constitute  a  blank  atheism  in 
comparison  with  which  speculative  un¬ 
belief  is  an  act  of  pure  worship. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion  propounds  an  idea  of  worship 
that  seems  new  only  because  we  have 
forgotten  the  saying  of  an  ancient  pres¬ 
byter,  to  the  effect  that  pure  worship 
is  to  deliver  the  poor  and  maintain  an 
uncorrupted  life.  Sermons  and  pray¬ 
ers  and  Bible-readings  are  henceforth 
to  be  but  means  to  an  end,  an  occasion 
of  rest  and  inspiration  preparing  one 
for  the  real  acts  of  worship  down  there 
in  the  slums.  Supra-mundane  and 
post-mortem  affairs  are  to  supply  the 
dynamic  for  a  worship  which,  however 
aided  by  psalms  and  sermons,  finds  its 
true  prayer  in  strong  yearning  over  the 
overthrown  and  trodden  on,  and  its 
real  Bible  in  the  body  of  a  brother. 
Are  not  these  the  temples  of  the  Deity? 
A  Christ  served  in  these  human  tem¬ 
ples  will  validate  the  worship  of  our 
sanctuaries,  which  else  will  prove  to 
be  the  merest  mummery,  while  our 
prayers  and  our  sermons  will  but  fur¬ 
nish  words  out  of  our  own  mouths  to 
condemn  us,  wicked  and  faithless  ser¬ 
vants  that  we  are.  To  this  test  the  re- 
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formed  religion  hastens  in  this  new  day 
of  judgment.  . 

Amid  the  loose  thinking  inseparable 
from  the  modern  flux  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion,  radically  democratic,  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  socialistic.  Quite  the  reverse. 
State  Socialism  starts  out  from  postu¬ 
lates  which  derive  their  sanction  from 
the  physical  needs,  and  cannot  rise 
into  the  higher  spheres  of  religion. 
Socialism  is  in  itself  neither  theistic 
nor  atheistic.  It  is  a  mere  economic 
theory.  And  the  shallow  enthusiasts 
who  have  insisted  on  identifying  it 
with  Christianity  are  chiefly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  foolish  terror  of  atheism 
with  which  it  Alls  many  minds.  But 
there  is  the  oddest  contrast  between 
the  measureless  optimism  of  Socialism 
and  its  narrow  materialistic  methods. 
It  aims  at  compassing  the  vastest  hu¬ 
man  good  by  means  which  are  discred¬ 
ited  by  every  page  of  history.  To  re¬ 
duce  the  problem  of  wellbeing  to  a 
question  of  production  and  distribution 
is  a  crime  against  sense  as  great  as  that 
of  the  ritualistic  churches  in  proposing 
to  abolish  sin  by  ordinances.  The 
hope  to  remove  wrong  by  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  Parliament  will  prove  as  deathly 
a  delusion  as  the  effort  to  remove  sin 
by  the  machinery  of  a  priesthood.  It 
is  an  insanity  which  could  only  be  tol¬ 
erated  by  an  age  fevered  by  anxiety. 
Physical  satisfaction  has  just  as  much 
relation  to  human  blessedness  as  the 
miller’s  dam  to  the  infinite  spaces 
where  the  waters  gather  amid  wind¬ 
blown,  sunlit  clouds.  The  dam  grinds 
the  corn,  but  the  high  heaven  fills  the 
dam.  Reform  must  rise  out  of  the 
moral  and  proceed  to  the  material  if  it 
is  not  to  prove  mere  quicksand.  To 
make  the  material  the  basis  of  the 
moral  is  to  rear  the  vault  of  heaven  on 
the  straitened  circle  of  our  globe,  and 
to  turn  back  upon  every  lesson  of  po¬ 
etry,  patriotism,  martyrdom,  religion. 
A  “  religion”  or  a  “  church”  so  mo¬ 
tived  will  turn  out  to  be  a  more  devas¬ 
tating  materialism  and  a  more  depress¬ 
ing  failure  than  any  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  The  reformed  religion  must  re¬ 
main  firmly  true  to  the  spiritual  basis 
of  Christianity. 

But  the  democratic  ethic  must,  in 
all  its  applications,  be  sanctioned  and 


motived  by  a  new  theology.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  theology  upon  ethic  is  direct 
and  sure.  Our  ideas  of  the  divine  in 
relation  to  the  human  strictly  deter¬ 
mine  our  relations  to  each  other. 
Man’s  history  is  but  a  transcript  of  his 
notions  of  what  transpires  in  heaven. 
The  corrupt  mythologies  of  Greece, 
Rome,  Judea,  show  the  vital  connec¬ 
tion  lietween  men’s  view  of  God  and 
their  conduct  to  each  other.  As  long 
as  God  is  the  God  of  the  tribe  only,  in¬ 
tertribal  butchery  icigns  supreme. 
Murder  makes  way  for  slavery  when 
the  Deity  is  thought  to  be  more  pleased 
with  the  service  than  the  death  of  the 
conquered,  and  as  long  as  He  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  His  worship  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  national  hatreds,  wars 
of  extermination,  and  human  sacrifice. 
The  expansion  of  moral  sense  is  invari¬ 
ably  preceded  or  accompanied  by  en¬ 
larged  views  of  the  Deity.  How  then 
can  the  theology  of  the  Crusaders  carry 
the  ethic  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
An  age  in  full  revolt  against  militarism, 
vindictive  jurisprudence,  and  the  coarse 
unfraternity  of  our  criminal  code,  can¬ 
not  worship  a  mediaeval  God.  The 
last  persons  in  a  community  to  be  re¬ 
formed  are  its  gods,  but,  being  reform¬ 
ed,  they  lead  the  way  to  new  advances. 
The  charge  of  atheism  is  still  hurled 
by  orthodoxists  against  reformers  of 
the  nation’s  gods,  but  this  will  not 
hinder  the  reforming  work  even  in  an 
age  which  has  substituted  for  the  rack 
and  the  thumb  screw  moral  and  social 
dissuasives  not  less  cruel.  Thus  the 
task  of  modern  religion  is  doubly  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  has  to  cleanse  both  heaven 
and  earth.  To  the  earthly  labors  of 
Hercules  it  adds  the  Olympian  war  of 
the  Titans.  Before  it  can  sweep  away 
the  slum,  and  the  sweater’s  den,  and 
the  drink-shop,  it  must,  like  the  nur¬ 
sery  witch-woman,  “  sweep  the  cobwebs 
from  the  sky.” 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  higher  view 
of  man  must  go  the  higher  idea  of 
God.  The  legal  fiction  of  “  adoption” 
into  the  divine  family  involves  a  libel 
at  once  upon  the  adopting  Father  and 
the  adopted  child — how  much  more 
upon  those  unfit  to  be  adopted.  A 
souship  native,  universal,  and  finally 
realized  down  to  the  most  ajiparently 
unfit  to  survive  can  alone  carry  the 
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universal  obligation  to  love  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Under  whatever  euphemisms  a 
brother  is  being  damned,  the  reformed 
religion  stands  for  his  present  salva¬ 
tion  from  earth’s  hells,  and  his  ulti¬ 
mate  salvation  from  the  hells  of  Hades. 
No  faith  narrower  than  Uuiversalism 
in  all  words  can  produce  works  which 
make  for  the  salvation  of  all. 

Surrender  of  the  inspiring  hope  of 
immortality  is  no  part  of  the  reformed 
programme.  With  a  zeal  for  public 
justice  not  exceeded  by  the  ardent  so¬ 
cialist  who  sneers  at  any  checks  upon 
the  hereafter,  the  modern  Christian 
recognizes  that  there  are  countless 
forms  of  sorrow  and  suffering  for  which 
social  improvement  provides  no  rem¬ 
edy,  and  refuses  to  snatch  the  cup  of 
hope  from  the  dying  lips  of  the  op¬ 
pressor’s  victim.  But  it  substitutes 
the  educational  theory  of  life  for  the 
probationary,  and  finds  that  all  are 
fitted  to  survive  since  all  have  capacity 
for  life.  It  resents  the  probationary 
theory  as  an  injustice  and  a  mockery 
'of  the  countless  swarms  who  are  not  so 
much  born  into  the  world  as  damned 
into  it,  and  believes  that  not  one  low¬ 
est,  weakest  life  shall  be  destroyed,  or 
cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void.  It  regards 
human  existence,  not  as  a  thing  to  be 
got  over  with  what  speed  we  can,  and 
then  exchanged,  if  we  are  virtuous,  for 
a  fixed  and  final  blessedness,  or,  if 
others  are  vicious,  for  a  fixed  and  final 
woe,  but  as  a  school,  or  home,  or  work¬ 
shop,  preparing  for  new  labors  and 
higher  activities.  Earthly  life  is  merely 
the  first  scene  in  an  ascending  drama 
which,  though  it  begins  in  the  gloom 
of  Tragedy,  has  for  its  fifth  act  the 
lofty  and  serene  splendors  of  a  Divine 
Comedy. 

The  abolition  of  future  hells  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  step  toward  the  abolition  of 
those  which  exist  on  earth.  The  irra¬ 
tional  and  inhuman  theories  of  future 
punishment  so  long  prevalent  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  have  reacted  upon  the  ration¬ 
ality  and  the  humanity  of  those  who 
accepted  them,  and  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  coarse  moral  fibre,  the 
brutality  and  the  bloodthirstiness  of 
the  modern  world.  While  the  god  tor¬ 
tures  hopelessly  the  wicked  and  the 
weak,  why  should  the  worshipper  not 
butcher  his  enemies,  and  take  pleasure 
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in  tormenting  the  dumb  creatures,  or 
hunt  down  the  weak  among  men  and' 
ruthlessly  trample  them  under  foot? 
While  the  idea  of  an  avenging  torture- 
chamber  exists,  so  long  will  Christen¬ 
dom  continue  to  ignore  the  precepts  of 
its  Christ,  and  to  imitate  its  grim  idol. 
The  belief  that  the  Divine  Being  ac¬ 
quiesces  in  the  endless  existence  of  sin 
and  suffering,  the  removal  of  which  is 
for  Him  also  an  impossibility,  has  dried 
the  fountains  not  of  human  pity  alone, 
but  of  human  energy,  and  made  us 
supine  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
the  problems  of  poverty,  and  vice,  and 
fraud.  From  age  to  age  this  foul  dog¬ 
ma  of  despair  has  paralyzed  the  heart 
of  mercy  and  the  arm  of  hope,  and 
turned  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  into 
contented  or  helpless  witnesses  of  the 
human  hells  of  slumdom,  brotheldom, 
and  drinkdom.  The  reformed  religion 
stands  charged  to  put  that  right.  The 
only  scheme  of  redemption  worthy  of 
the  Being  embraced  in  the  new  theol¬ 
ogy  is  a  scheme  from  which  the  idea  of 
hopelessness  and  helplessness  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  of  evil  is  elim¬ 
inated.  The  gallows  is  man’s  confes¬ 
sion  of  failure  ;  and  since  divine  ]Hir- 
poses  cannot  fail,  and  since,  further, 
those  purposes  must  be  good,  we  re¬ 
move  that  scaffold  of  the  damned  from 
our  vision  of  the  future,  and  treat  it 
as  an  extinct  superstition  coincident 
only  with  the  barbarous  ages,  and  van¬ 
ishing  with  the  barbarous  ethic  of 
which  it  was  the  chief  support.  Man’s 
growing  conception  of  jnstice  and 
mercy  must  receive  its  sanction  and 
approval  in  God,  and  the  human  be 
perfectly  reconciled  to  the  divine. 
When  the  Emperor  Trajan,  according 
to  the  legend  inscribed  on  his  column, 
was  marching  to  the  wars,  he  delayed 
his  mighty  enterprise  to  redress  so 
small  a  matter  as  a  widow’s  wrongs, 
which  act  of  condescension  so  piously 
affected  the  mind  of  Pope  Gregory  that 
he  prayed  for  the  release  of  Trajan’s 
soul  from  hell,  and  received  a  favorable 
reply  along  with  a  gentle  warning  not 
to  seek  such  favors  for  unbaptized 
heathen  with  a  frequency  too  lenient. 
The  moral  of  this  tale  is  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Mediaeval  theology  was  not  stum¬ 
bled  by  the  apparent  fact  that  the  crea¬ 
ture  could  excel  his  Creator  in  the  art 
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of  forgiveness  and  mercy.  Such  a  con¬ 
tradiction  is  now  impossible.  The 
new  ethic  is  matched  by  a  like-minded 
theology. 

The  attempt  to  crowd  the  whole  mod¬ 
ern  ethic  on  to  the  narrow  shoulders 
of  Anselm  has  hopelessly  broken  down, 
though  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Churches  try  not  to  see  it.  The 
entire  commercial  theory  of  Atonement 
and  Redemption  could  flourish  only  in 
times  permeated  by  pagan  ideals,  and 
has  become  an  intolerable  hindrance  to 
the  moral  progress  of  this  age.  The 
calculations  of  profit  and  loss  resulting 
from  the  “  fear  o’  hell” — that  “  hang¬ 
man’s  whip” — could  not  possibly  foster 
a  virtuous  love  of  virtue  or  a  true  love 
of  truth.  Men  feared  hell  who  did 
not  fear  sin,  and  loved  heaven  without 
loving  goodness.  So  terrible  was  the 
thought  of  endless  punishment  that 
those  who  thought  they  believed  it 
spent  their  lives  in  inventing  ingenious 
methods  of  escaping  it.  Forgiveness 
of  sin  was  to  bo  had  on  easy  terms, 
and  since,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
the  repentant  sinner  might  square  his 
account  with  Heaven,  an  element  of 
pleasurable  excitement  was  imported 
into  the  vicious  life,  a  feeling  mot  far 
removed  from  the  pleasing  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  the  turf  and  the  dice-box,  which 
was  far  from  favorable  to  correct  liv¬ 
ing.  Nay,  whatever  guilt  might  have 
been  contracted,  its  penalties  were  to 
be  wholly  escaped  by  believing  that  an 
innocent  Person  had  suffered  them  in 
order  that  the  guilty  might  get  off. 
Tims  theology  spent  its  time  in  restor¬ 
ing  with  the  left  hand  the  inducements 
to  sin  it  had  taken  away  with  the  right. 
After  carefully  building  up  the  motive 
for  virtue  on  one  side,  it  proceeded  as 
carefully  to  unbuild  it  again  on  the 
other.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  divine 
caprice  was -fostered,  the  sense  of  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  sin 
and  penalty  was  weakened,  and  crude 
ideas  of  justice  were  encouraged  at  the 
expense  of  every  truly  Christian  ideal 
of  men’s  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  Supreme.  It  is  true  that  the  An- 
selmic  notions  of  the  forensic  transfer¬ 
ence  of  guilt  from  the  sinner  to  his 
substitute,  and  of  the  full  value  of  sins 
fully  and  particularly  paid  by  the  Son 


of  God,  were  not  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  Middle  Ages,  any 
more  than  the  notion  of  a  Deity  less 
rone  to  mercy  than  the  creatures  He 
ad  made,  but  both  notions  are  judged 
and  condemned  by  an  age  impatient  of 
mere  paper  schemes  and  verbal  patch- 
work.  The  needed  impetus  to  tne  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ethical  and  humani¬ 
tarian  instincts  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  can  be  given  alone  by  faith  in 
Universal  Fatlierhood,  Universal  Re¬ 
demption,  and  the  absolutely  relentless 
sequence  of  penalty  upon  the  heels  of 
sin.  So  will  the  ethics,  the  science, 
and  the  religion  of  our  time  be  at  once 
gratified,  and  the  cause  of  each  pro¬ 
moted. 

That  the  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  called  by  a  just  emphasis  the 
Reformation,  was  not  a  final  settlement 
of  the  religious  question  seems  to  be 
conceded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  cor¬ 
porations.  But  while  the  practical 
programme  of  the  new  reformation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  merely  a  development  of 
the  older,  its  adherents  adopt  the 
Church  of  the  first  century  as  their 
type  rather  than  that  of  the  sixteenth. 
They  will  protest  while  the  need  lasts, 
but  they  are  Christians  rather  than 
Protestants.  Their  type-man  is  not 
Luther,  but  Jesus.  Their  aim  is  to 
apply  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  age  to  the  conditions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  To  get  away  from  creedism 
and  ccclesiasticism  back  to  the  simpler 
faith  and  purer  ethic  of  primitive 
Christianity  is  the  objective  of  the  re¬ 
formed  reformer. 

Religious  conservatives,  reactiona¬ 
ries,  and  all  sorts  of  official  Christians 
are  affected  in  spite  of  themselves  by 
the  fact  that  the  task  is  being  taken 
out  of  their  hands  by  poet,  essayist, 
and  fictionist,  who  have  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  literary  order  of  preaching 
friars.  The  theologians,  no  doubt,  ul¬ 
timately  give  data  to  these  literary 
preachers  ;  but  in  the  work  of  popular 
theological  education  the  writer  has  far 
outstripped  the  pulpiteer.  The  new 
Evangel  is  eagerly  drunk  in  from  novel 
and  poem  by  good  people  who  would 
flee  in  horror  from  the  same  doctrine 
falling  from  the  lips  of  their  trusted 
pastor.  What  matter  by  whom  ?  With 
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Pauline  large-heartedness  the  new  re¬ 
ligious  reformer  rejoices  that  Christ  is 
preached. 

The  genius  of  Christianity  is  for  re¬ 
form  as  distinguished  from  revolution. 
Without  being  an  anarchist  it  is  an  in¬ 
novator  seeking  to  accomplish  by  })er- 
suasion  and  peaceful  evolution  that 
which  the  revolutionary  would  snatch 
prematurely  and  by  force  of  arms. 
Christianity,  for  example,  may  fairly 
be  claimed  in  support  of  the  ideas 
which  underlay  the  French  Revolution, 
while  entirely  hostile  to  the  methods 
adopted  to  work  them  out.  Christian¬ 
ity  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  political 
question,  whether  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  a  republic  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  monarchy  ;  but  it  has  everything  to 
say  about  those  principles  of  justice 
and  brotherhood  which  ought  to  pre¬ 
vail  under  all  governments.  It  blesses 
and  sanctifies  these  principles  under 
whatever  government  times  and  na¬ 
tions  find  to  be  politically  expedient. 
That  Christianity  did  much  for  early 
and  medieeval  times  may  be  taken  as 
proved.  The  question  is  :  Can  she 
overtake  that  which  remains?  or  has 
hopeless  paralysis  overtaken  her,  as 
critics  aver,  in  mid-career  ?  It  would 
bo  profitless  to  fight  again  the  oft- 
fought  battle  between  those  who  credit 
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the  advances  of  earlier  times  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  those  who  credit  them  to 
material  and  political  causes.  A  be¬ 
liever  may  hold,  with  perfect  modesty, 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  formed 
at  least  an  essential  factor  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  and  look  with  faith  and  hope  for 
greater  achievements  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.  If  a  nation  may  “  mew  her 
mighty  youth”  and  “  kindle  her  eyes 
at  the  full  mid-day  beam,  purging  and 
unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the 
fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance,” 
may  not,  much  more,  a  religion  ? 

A  Christianity  brought  into  con¬ 
formity  with  Christ  would  prove  a  re¬ 
sistless  engine  of  all  public  and  national 
reforms.  A  simpler  faith,  a  ]turer 
ethic,  a  more  fraternal  sociology,  a 
more  pacific  patriotism— give  but  these, 
and,  in  a  higher  way  than  the  divine 
Herbert  dreamed, 

‘  ‘  Religion  and  dear  Trnth  will  prove  at  length 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  strength  ; 

Our  Buuz,  our  Jachin,  our  Great  Biitain's 

glory. 

Look’d  on  by  owls  as  a  lomantic  story  ; 

Our  cloud  that  comes  behind  us  in  the  day, 

Night’s  fiery  pillar  to  direct  our  way  ; 

Our  chariots,  ships,  and  horsemen  to  with¬ 
stand 

The  fury  of  our  foes  by  sea  or  land.” 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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It  has  for  well  on  to  half  a  century 
been  one  of  the  greatest  boasts  of  the 
United  States  that  they  possess  a  self- 
reliant,  a  law-abiding,  and  an  indus¬ 
trious  people.  When  the  Civil  War 
was  over.  General  Sherman  challenged 
the  world  to  show  another  case  where 
1,080,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  at 
one  and  the  same  time  and  submitted 
themselves  peaceably  to  the  civil  au¬ 
thority.  This  was,  indeed,  a  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  nation  of 
which  they  had  just  reason  to  be  proud. 
But  the  times  were  exceptionally  pro¬ 
pitious  for  such  a  remarkable  manifes¬ 
tation.  Industry  had  been  neglected 
for  many  years.  Agriculture  bad 
greatly  suffered  for  lack  of  willing  and 


competent  labor.  There  was  work  for 
all  to  do,  if  only  they  cared  to  do  it. 
Land  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  iniinu- 
facturing  industry  was  ready  to  absorb 
an  unlimited  number  of  workers,  with 
a  system  of  State  protection  that  stimu¬ 
lated  and  encouraged  enterprise,  and 
the  country  had  achieved  a  victory  over 
itself  that  braced  up  the  people  to 
strong,  resolute,  and  sustained  en¬ 
deavor.  From  this  point,  indeed,  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  that 
marvellous  career  of  development  that 
the  United  States  have  pursued  during 
recent  years — a  career  that  has  placed 
the  country  in  the  front  rank  of  both 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  na¬ 
tions,  and  has  made  it  at  once  the  won- 
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der  and  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Since  that  memorable  period  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has 
considerably  more  than  doubled.  Its 
capacity  for  the  production  of  commod¬ 
ities  of  every  kind  has,  however,  vastly 
more  than  doubled.  Its  agricultural 
produce  has  gone  cut  into  all  the  earth. 
Its  manufactures  have  reached  a  state 
of  development  that  causes  the  oldest 
countries  in  Europe  to  hide  their  di¬ 
minished  heads.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  only  achieved  the  front 
rank  in  agriculture,  in  mining,  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  in  mechanical 
industry,  in  the  ownership  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  railways,  and  in  almost 
every  other  adjunct  and  evidence  of 
material  progress,  but  they  have  be¬ 
came  far  and  away  the  richest  people 
that  have  ever  lived  at  any  stage  or 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
manufacturing  industry  they  had  em¬ 
barked,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of 
1890,  more  than  1,305  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  In  railway  enterprise  they  had 
at  the  same  date  expended  considerably 
over  :i,000  millions  sterling.  In  agri¬ 
culture  their  possessions  must  be  pro¬ 
portionately  large,  though  less  readily 
assessable.  They  have  tlie  largest  out¬ 
put  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  of  all  the  principal  minerals, 
both  useful  and  noble.  They  have  the 
largest  foreign  commerce,  as  measured 
by  exports,  except  our  own  country  ; 
and  they  have  a  territory  so  varied  in 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  as  to  be 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  almost  every 
commodity  that  they  are  likely  to  re¬ 
quire.  All  this,  and  the  bounding 
prosperity  that  has  been  built  upon  it 
during  the  last  thirty  years  or  more, 
has  tended  to  raise  hopes,  expectations, 
and  ambitious  of  the  highest  kind. 
The  people  have  known  such  a  long 
period  of  prosperity  that  they  are  but 
ill  prepared  for  the  adversity  that  coun¬ 
tries,  like  individuals,  must  be  equipped 
and  ready  to  face. 

Reverses,  like  offences,  must  needs 
come,  however  :  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  the  United  States  have  had  the 
experience  of  Dives,  and  they  are 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  more  bitter, 
if  not  less  wholesome,  experience  of 
Lazarus.  For  the  last  twelve  months 


the  vaunted  prosperity  and  stability  of 
the  country  have  appeared  to  be  tum¬ 
bling  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  The 
rices  of  commodities,  to  begin  with, 
ave  suffered  such  a  fall  as  has  never 
been  known  before  in  the  history  of 
any  industrial  people.  Of  the  extent 
and  the  incidence  of  this  collapse  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  by-and-by. 
The  demand  for  all  descriptions  of 
produce  has  been  seriously  curtailed, 
partly  owing  to  a  glut  of  commodiiies, 
partly  owing  to  a  serious  diminution 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 
As  a  consequence,  the  output  of  iron, 
steel,  minerals,  mechanical  products 
generally,  and,  indeed,  of  practically 
every  one  of  the  commodities  that  had 
previously  appeared  to  respond  to  an 
almost  unlimited  demand,  has  seriously 
fallen  off  The  output  of  pig-iron,  for 
example,  fell  from  over  nine  million  to 
less  than  six  million  tons  a  year.  The 
production  of  steel  has  been  reduced 
by  nearly  one  half.  The  iron-ore 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  have  in  many 
cases  been  entirely  closed,  and  they 
have  been  compelled  to  realize  at  prices 
below  any  that  had  ever  before  been 
known.  Agriculture  has  shared  in  the 
general  depression  ;  and,  as  the  next 
largest  interest  after  agriculture,  the 
railways  have  found  it  all  but  impossi¬ 
ble  to  meet  their  obligations,  except  in 
a  few  special  cases,  while  thousands  of 
miles  of  line  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  receivers. 

It  was  only  natural  that  these  un¬ 
usual  phenomena  should  exercise  a 
malignant  and  a  disturbing  influence 
upon  both  capital  and  labor.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  has 
been  most  seriously  hurt.  Capital  has 
disappeared  “  like  a  snowflake  on  the 
river.”  Companies  and  Arms  whose 
bonds  were  up  to  that  time  regarded  as 
good  for  almost  any  emergency  have 
turned  their  faces  to  the  wall.  The 
crop  of  failures  has  been  unprecedent¬ 
edly  large,  every  interest  having  more 
or  less  suffered.  But  the  function  and 
the  habit  of  capital  is  to  “  learn  to  la¬ 
bor  and  to  wait.”  When  it  loses 
ground,  it  must  patiently  plod  on  until 
the  ground  has  been  recovered  again, 
or,  if  it  is  wiped  out  entirely,  it  can 
only  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and 
make  way  for  other  attempts  to  “  breast 
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the  blows  of  circumstance.”  With  la¬ 
bor,  on  the  contrary,  the  end  and  the 
aim  are  more  immediate.  As  a  rule, 
labor  only  seeks  to  secure  an  adequate 
return  at  the  moment,  and  if  that  re¬ 
turn  is  not  at  once  forthcoming,  it  loses 
patience  and  often  revolts.  Such  is 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  For  many 
months  past  the  areas  of  remunerative 
labor  have  been  contracting,  in  all  in¬ 
dustries  and  occupations.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  rate  of  wages  has 
been  reduced.  This,  of  course,  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  a  new  experience  in  a 
country  where  wages  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  advance  in  harmony  with  the 
general  conditions  of  progress.  But 
worse  than  this  remains  behind.  With 
the  closing  of  first  one  mine  and  then 
another,  with  the  shutting-down  of 
first  one  work  and  then  another, 
throughout  every  industry  and  every 
State,  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
have  been  steadily  and  surely  recruited 
until  they  formed  an  army  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  large  as  that  which  Ameri¬ 
can  history  so  proudly  extols  as  having 
returned  to  peaceful  industry  after  the 
determining  fight  had  settled  the  Civil 
War. 

The  recent  strike  of  railway  employes 
is  simply  an  acute  stage  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  general  and  deep-seated  dis¬ 
order  of  the  body  politic.  It  has  ex¬ 
cited  more  attention  than  most  strikes 
of  the  same  kind,  both  because  of  its 
more  general  character,  and  because  of 
the  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  that 
the  threatened  general  suspension  of 
railroad  transportation  would  inevita¬ 
bly  entail  upon  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  agitation  extended  over 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  was  quite  as  pronounced 
and  serious  in  California  as  in  Illinois, 
or  any  of  the  more  Eastern  States.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  bad  enough  to  have  in¬ 
cendiarism,  train- wrecking,  conflicts 
with  the  military,  bloodshed  and  gen¬ 
eral  chaos,  as  accompaniments  of  the 
struggle,  but  it  was  not  any  one  of  these 
things,  nor  even  the  whole  of  them 
combined,  that  excited  such  a  profound 
and  world- wide  interest  in  its  phases 
and  progress.  It  was  the  dread  that 
the  railway  business  of  the  country 
would  be  suspended  for  an  indefinite 
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period,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the 
food  supplies  of  the  people  would  be 
interfered  with  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
threaten,  if  not  to  actually  produce,  a 
famine.  This  result  was,  in  truth, 
quite  within  the  region  of  possibility. 
Happily,  the  worst  is  now  over.  The 
Federal  Government  for  once  has  acted 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  crisis  has 
been  overcome  ;  but  the  Labor  War, 
while  it  lasted,  threatened  consequences 
the  possible  repetition  of  which  cannot 
be  regarded  without  anxiety. 

When  a  large  mass  of  able-bodied 
men  are  unable  to  find  work  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  work  has  almost  always  been 
superabundant,  it  is  not  perhaps  un¬ 
natural  that  they  should  be  stirred  to 
revolt.  In  the  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  urgent  reasons  contributing  to 
bring  about  this  result.  In  the  first 
lace,  the  cost  of  living  is  so  much 
igher  there  than  in  any  Eurojiean 
country,  that  men  out  of  work  stand 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  in  reference 
to  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  the 
next  place,  workmen  are  disposed  now¬ 
adays  to  argue  that  the  large  fortunes 
of  modern  millionaires  are  made  at 
their  expense  ;  and  they  see  in  Chicago 
more  than  they  care  to  see  of  the  rich 
becoming  richer,  if  they  do  not  also 
witness  the  not  infrequent  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  becoming  poorer. 
During  several  visits  paid  to  the  United 
States  I  have  been  struck  with  the  very 
pronounced  and  almost  socialistic  views 
which  many  intelligent  and  reputable 
working-men  have  held  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Nor  is  the  reasoning  entirely 
unsound.  Much  of  the  great  wealtli 
that  has  been  accumulated  by  such  men 
as  Jay  Gould,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and 
others,  has  been  built  upon  monopolies, 
or  on  attempts  to  create  monopolies,  in 
certain  commodities,  such  as  oil,  coal, 
sugar,  wheat,  and  other  products. 
This  system  some  years  ago  assumed 
such  dimensions  that  strongly  repres¬ 
sive  laws  were  adopted  to  stop  its  fur¬ 
ther  progress  ;  and  it  is  an  understood 
thing  that  it  was  the  trust  system  more 
than  anything  else  that  was  responsible 
for  the  fall  of  the  Republican  and  the 
rise  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  last 
election.  People  had  begun  to  get  seri¬ 
ously  alarmed  lest  all  the  necessaries 
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of  life  should  become  cornered,  as  pe¬ 
troleum  had  been  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  food-stuffs  by  the  Cotton 
Seed  Oil  Company,  sugar  by  the  Sugar 
Trust,  household  coal  by  the  Anthracite 
coal  pool,  and  so  with  other  articles  of 
everyday  consumption.  The  feeling 
was  that,  while  this  movement  was 
most  rampant,  the  Republican  party 
did  not  grapple  with  it  as  they  should 
have  done,  and  the  Anti-trust  Act, 
which,  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Sher¬ 
man,  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of 
trusts,  was  welcomed  with  as  much 
eagerness  and  joy  as  the  children  of 
Israel  showed  when  they  were  delivered 
from  the  scarcely  worse  bondage  of 
Egypt.  The  trust  system  has  been 
scotched,  but  not  killed.  The  after- 
math  remains,  and  the  people  are  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  will  not 
have  to  fight  again  the  demons  of 
cupidity  and  greed,  which  found  their 
kting  expression  in  a  movement  that 
largely  enriched  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

A  more  active  and  immediate  source 
of  trouble,  however,  is  the  prevailing 
depression  of  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industry. 

The  special  causes  that  have  brought 
about  the  existing  depression  in  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  and  industry  may  be 
classified  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  as 
under : — 

1.  A  superabundance  of  wheat  and 
corn  crops  in  all  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

2.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  silver, 
which  has  greatly  widened  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  between  silver  and  gold. 

.3.  The  destruction  and  depreciation 
of  the  enormous  capital  invested  in 
railways,  which,  although. standing  at 
nominally  over  2,000  millions  sterling, 
would  probably,  if  it  had  to  be  realized 
to-dav,  not  command  much  more  than 
one-third  of  that  amount. 

4.  The  capital  lost  in  the  booming 
of  real  estate,  which  weakened  many 
capitalists  and  financial  institutions, 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
subsequent  shocks. 

5.  Over-production  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  and 

6.  The  want  of  confidence  resulting 
from  the  Baring  failure. 

It  is  natural  that  the  agricultural  in¬ 


terests  should  be  depressed.  Under 
the  modern  economy  of  business,  agri¬ 
culture  depends  ^ery  largely  upon  in¬ 
dustry.  When  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  agricultural 
commodities  of  all  kinds  are  in  better 
request  and  at  higher  prices.  When 
manufactures  are  at  a  low  ebb,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  a  sympathetic  sufferer  ;  it  has 
already  been  so  in  the  United  States  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  is  generally 
understood.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  most  descriptions  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  have  touched  a  lowrer 
point  tlian  was  ever  known  before.  As 
between  the  average  annual  prices  of 
1891  and  1893  on  tlie  New  York  Prod¬ 
uce  Exchange,  wheat  has  fallen  32  per 
cent.,  corn  30  per  cent.,  oats  27  per 
cent.;  and  other  commodities  have 
mostly  followed  the  same  course,  al¬ 
though  not  in  all  cases  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  real¬ 
ize  what  this  means  to  the  typical 
Western  farmer,  who  has  to  pay  excep¬ 
tionally  high  wages,  and  still  compete 
with  the  agriculturists  of  the  low-wage 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

So  far  as  the  railroad  interest  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  discontent  that 
the  advances  made  to  labor  and  the 
general  conditions  of  railway  employ¬ 
ment  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  in 
manufacturing  industries.  In  so  far 
as  this  is  a  just  and  reasonable  griev¬ 
ance,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
tense  competition  for  business  of  all 
kinds  on  the  part  of  the  railway  cor¬ 
porations  themselves.  No  country  has 
had  a  more  remarkable  record  than  the 
United  States,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  cheapening  the  cost  oi  transporta¬ 
tion.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the 
railways  had  to  compete  fiercely  against 
water  competition  and  against  one  an¬ 
other  until  they  had  reduced  the  aver¬ 
age  transportation  charge  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lines  in  1892  to  about  one-half  of 
what  it  had  been  twelve  years  previ¬ 
ously.  In  the  years  1890  and  1891, 
the  average  amount  of  money  received 
by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  for  the  transportation  of 
the  700  million  tons  of  traffic  carried 
on  an  average  of  each  of  those  years 
was  only ,.93  cent,  or  AQd.  per  ton  per 
mile,  which  is  understood  to  be  about 
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one-third  of  the  average  charge  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same 
service,  disregarding  long  distance  coal 
traffic.  This  extraordinary  movement 
has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  but  it  has  been  disastrous 
to  the  railroad  companies  themselves. 
The  net  average  return  on  the  2,200 
millions  sterling  invested  in  American 
railways  to-day  does  not  exceed  2  per 
cent.,  which  is  about  one  half  of  the 
net  average  return  obtained  on  the  rail- 
w^ays  built  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Under  such  a  state  of  affairs,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  railway  labor 
was  not  so  highly  remunerated  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  nor  that 
railway  enterprise  appears  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  an  almost  complete  collapse. 
The  American  experience,  in  point  of 
fact,  has  proved  that  unbridled  com¬ 
petition,  however  beneficial  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  is  so  adverse  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  immediately  concerned  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  whether,  after  all,  there  is  not  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  English 
system  of  regulated  monopoly. 

Another  serious  source  of  trouble  and 
danger  to  the  industrial  community  of 
the  United  States  is  the  irregularity 
that  has  prevailed  over  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  thd  building  of  new 
railroads,  and  the  consequently  large 
numbers  that  have  been  irregularly 
employed.  In  1882,  for  example,  11,- 
569  miles  of  new  line  were  constructed, 
but  in  1884  the  mileage  laid  down  was 
only  3,924  miles.  Again,  in  1887  12,- 
878  miles  of  new  railway  were  built, 
whereas  the  corresponding  total  for 
1889  was  only  5,184  miles,  and  for  1892 
it  was  4,089  miles.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  construction 
of  railways  can  realize  more  or  less  im¬ 
perfectly  what  this  means.  It  not  only 
implies  that  200,000  or  300,000  of  the 
men  who  are  ordinarily  employed  in 
building  railways  are  woiking  at  high 
pressure  at  one  time,  while  they  can 
find  no  work  at  another  ;  but  it  im¬ 
plies  also  a  standing  menace  to  both 
capital  and  labor  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  vast  bodies  of  workmen 
are  not  all  located  at  one  spot.  They 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  country 
over  an  area  of  nearly  three  niillions 
of  square  miles.  They  are  constantly 
coming  into  contact  with  other  labor. 
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and  influencing  the  conditions  of  work  I 
and  wages  for  good  or  for  evil  through-  i 
out  the  whole  mass.  They  are,” of  ! 
course,  ready  to  accept  other  emplov-  | 
ment  when  it  is  offered,  and  generally 
they  are  prepared  to  cut  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  rate  of  wages.  This  is  held  to  I 

be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  la-  I 

bor  as  a  whole,  and  causes  other  labor  I 
at  one  time  to  revolt,  and  at  another 
time  to  act  in  sympathy  with  the  un¬ 
employed.  The  rank  and  file  of  rail¬ 
way  labor,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
largely  recruited  from  the  unsettled 
and  migratory  classes.  The  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fact  that  can  be  afforded 
is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  jj 
I  have  compiled  from  the  census  rec¬ 
ords  of  1880  and  1890,  showing  the 
numbers  employed  on  and  about  rail-  • 
ways  in  ten  groups  of  States.  i 


Statement  showing  the  Numbers  of  liailway 
Employ^  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
Census  Groups,  in  1890  and  in  1880. 


Group  or  States. 

1890. 

1880. 

New  England . 

49,586 

32, .'SS 

New  York,  etc . 

208.921 

126,495 

Indiana,  etc . 

107,542 

73,425 

The  Virginias,  etc . 

30,857 

12,034 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  etc.. 

58,991 

25,123 

Illinois,  Iowa,  etc . 

139,530 

84,413 

Nebraska,  etc . 

18,454 

2,237 

Kansas,  Colorado,  etc . 

52,905 

14,801 

Louisiana,  Texas,  etc . 

28,138 

2,951 

California,  Oregon,  etc  ... . 

29,728 

9,529 

Total . 

724,652 

383,593 

It  appears  from  this  summary  that 
the  numbers  employed  in  railway  labor 
had  almost  doubled  between  1880  and 
1890.  Manifestly,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  for  the  later  year  must 
have  been  quite  unused  to  the  business, 
and  probably  new  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  earlier  period,  which  is  substan¬ 
tial  corroboration  of  our  hypothesis. 

Another  trouble  that  has  beset  the 
United  States  has  been  the  turbulent 
and  unruly  character  of  much  of  the 
emigrant  population,  and  the  growing 
restiveness  of  the  native  population, 
or  immigrants  of  long  residence,  under 
the  constant  pressure  of  hordes  of  la¬ 
borers  who  were  generally  ready  to  ac- 
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cept  work  of  any  kind  at  whatever 
wa'J^es  they  could  command. 

Comparatively  few  people  have  any 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  move¬ 
ment  has  leavened  the  whole  lumj)  of 
American  industry.  During  the  peiiod 
1870-93  the  number  of  emig;rants  who 
entered  the  United  States  was  10,020,- 
000,  being  about  one-sixth  part  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  apply  to  emigrant, 
although  generally  adult,  labor  the 
game  rules  and  laws  of  population  and 
dependents  as  are  applicable  to  those 
wlioliveunder  a  more  settled  and  stable 
condition  of  things.  But  if  we  assume 
that,  instead,  of  one  bread-winner  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  family  of  five,  as  is  usual 
in  European  countries,  each  emigrant 
has  to  provide  for  only  one  other  than 
himself,  we  have  a  total  emigrant  popu¬ 
lation,  actual  or  dependent,  of  nearly 
one  third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country. 

Like  other  movements  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  fits  and  starts,  the  movement  of 
emigration  varies  greatly  as  between 
one  year  and  another.  The  average 
annual  influx  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1883  was  368,000,  while  in  the  next 
ten  years  it  rose  to  488,000.  In  the 
latter  period,  therefore,  the  influx  of 
emigrants  was  33  per  cent,  more  than 
it  had  been  in  the  former  period.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  twenty-four  years  between  1870 
and  1883— both  years  inclusive— the 
smallest  influx  was  138,000  in  1878, 
which  coincided  with  a  year  of  great 
business  depression  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  But  in  1893,  which  was  also 
a  year  of  exceptional,  if  not  of  un¬ 
precedented,  depres8ion,*the  number  of 
emigrants  rose  to  503,000,  which  was 
more  than  three  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  the  influx  of  1878.  This  fact 
has  undoubtedly  had  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  present  industrial  situation 
in  the  United  States.  Many  thousands 
of  needy  workmen  have  poured  into 
the  country  from  every  other  land — 
men  whose  hopes  and  anticipations  as 
to  securing  at  once  remunerative  labor 
have  been  grievously  disappointed. 
The  resident  population  had  already 
found  it  hard  enough  to  secure  and  re¬ 
tain  employment.  Their  chances  and 
prospects  in  this  respect  were  certainly 
not  improved  by  having  more  than 


half  a  million  other  laborers  thrown 
upon  tho  labor  market,  impelled  as 
many,  if  not  the  most,  of  them  were 
by  the  spur  of  sheer  necessity  to  accept 
work  at  any  price.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  had  previous  to  this  date 
endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  pauper 
emigration,  as  such,  by  making  certain 
laws  which  compelled  emigrants  to 
prove  that  they  had  some  resources  ; 
but  those  resources  were  fixed  at  such 
a  low  level  that  the  lav/  has  not  had 
much  effect  on  the  general  course  and 
tendency  of  events.  Another  recent 
feature  of  the  emigration  movement 
has  been  the  larger  influx  of  laborers 
from  countries  that  are  specially  noted 
as  being  nurseries  of  sedition,  disaffec¬ 
tion,  and  anarchy.  Italy,  which  ex¬ 
ported  only  5,759  of  her  sons  to  the 
United  States  in  1879,  sent  no  fewer 
than  71,000  in  1893  ;  Russia  raised  her 
contribution  from  4,434  in  1879  to 
37,000  in  1893  ;  and  Poland  advanced 
from  489  in  1879  to  13,600  in  1893. 
We  do  not  usually  expect  to  find  the 
German  emigrant  much  of  a  firebrand, 
but  we  must,  nevertheless,  remember 
that  Socialism  has  taken  a  considerable 
root  in  that  country,  and  more  so  of 
late  years.  When,  therefore,  we  add 
that  the  exodus  from  the  Vaterland  to 
the  United  States  advanced  from  34,600 
in  1879  to  96,300  in  1893,  we  should 
bo  prepared  to  find  that  the  latter  fig¬ 
ures  will  include  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  combustible  material  that  has  at 
different  times  given  so  much  trouble 
at  home.  Nor  snould  we  omit  to  note 
that  Ireland,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  populate  the  LTnited  States  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  not 
ceased  to  pour  into  that  country  vast 
levies  of  the  emigrant  class,  although 
not  so  much  of  late  years  as  at  some 
previous  periods,  tho  total  for  the  four 
years  ending  1893  having  been  212,000, 
as  compared  with  271,000  in  the  four 
immediately  preceding  years.  The 
question  of  whether  the  United  States 
have,  on  the  whole,  benefited  by  this 
influx  of  foreign  labor  is  one  that  we 
are  not  here  concerned  to  discuss.  It 
is  quite  probable  that,  without  the  emi¬ 
grant,  America  would  not  have  been 
in  the  highly  developed,  and  on  tho 
whole  very  flourishing,  condition  in 
which  it  stands  to-day,  or  has  lately 
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stood.  Emigration  has  populated  the  growth  that  occur  in  a  country  like  the 
country,  has  felled  its  forests,  tilled  its  United  States. 

soil,  developed  its  mines,  reared  its  in-  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  United 
dustries,  and  produced  its  wealth.  But  States  have  been,  and  are,  in  a  special 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  labor  degree  likely  to  remain  subject  to  the 
problem  that  presses  for  solution  at  a  constant  recrudescence  of  the  labor 
time  like  the  present,  and  to  which  I  question.  For  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  now  briefly  allude.  this  problem  has  a  greater  and  a  more 

Owing  to  the  great  influx  of  emi-  enduring  interest  than  appears  on  the 
grant,  and  generally  of  more  or  less  surface.  The  unceasing  and  almost 
pauper,  labor  into  the  United  States,  unhealthy  energy  of  the  American  peo- 
the  country  is  subject  to  continual  risk  pie  has  already  placed  them  in  a  posi- 
of  disturbances  from  which  more  set-  tion  to  reconcile  their  economic  system 
tied  countries  are  comparatively  free,  with  cheap  production  in  many  prod- 
A  large  proportion  of  this  emigrant  nets  that  have  hitherto  been  supposed 
population  is  “  agin”  all  law  and  or-  to  be  almost  of  purely  British  growth, 
der.  They  owe  allegiance  to  no  sover-  American  agriculture  had  displaced 
eign  and  to  no  country.  They  have  English  agricultural  produce  many 
generally  had  a  hard  and  difficult  lot  years  ago,  and  threatens  to  do  so  more 
at  home,  and  they  have  usually  left  and  more.  But  the  British  manufac- 
their  own  land  in  order  that  they  may  turer  has  recently  been  threatened  with 
establish  in  the  country  of  their  adop-  the  same  fate.  In  the  iron,  cotton, 
tion  a  different  order  of  things.  VoMe  and  other  leading  industries,  American 
que  coute,  they  array  themselves  on  the  inventiveness,  industry,  and  enterprise 
side  that  appears  most  likely  to  prom-  have  brought  American  prices  almost 
ise  immediate  gain.  If  unemployed,  down  to  a  European  level.  The  ciilti- 
or  enjoying  very  inadequate  earnings,  vation  of  foreign  markets,  hitherto  dis- 
they  are  not  infrequently  ready  to  go  regarded  except  for  agricultural  prod- 
to  greater  extremes  in  the  way  of  agita-  uce,  has  now  become,  for  American 
tion  than  they  would  have  been  with  manufacturers,  a  matter  of  the  most 
other  and  more  favorable  circum-  pressing  concern.  Having  filled  to 
stances.  The  emigrant  is  in  many  re-  overflowing  their  own  previously  re¬ 
spects  a  superior  person.  The  enter-  dundant  order-books,  they  are  now^  ad- 
prise,  the  valor,  the  indifference  to  the  justing  their  costs  so  as  to  meet  Britain 
agrements  of  life,  and  the  other  quali-  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world, 
ties  of  daring  and  endeavor  that  have  If  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
led  him  to  change  his  home,  and  seek  alike  sufferers  by  the  restivencss  of  la- 
for  a  new  life  in  a  world  of  which  he  bor,  the  competition  which  wo  dread 
generally  knows  next’to  nothing,  are  all  may  still  be  some  way  off,  but  if  Brit- 
liable  to  abuse  under  conditions  that  ain  were  to  have  a  monopoly  of  labor 
are  every  now  and  again  likely  to  arise  troubles  like  the  coal  strike  of  last  year, 
in  all  countries,  but  are  more  especially  this  undesirable  and  ominous  end  could 
liable  to  occur  under  the  transitory  and  not  be  long  delayed. — Nineteenth  Cen- 
kaleidoscopic  conditions  of  life  and  tury. 
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the  whole  course  of  our  poetic  litera¬ 
ture,  and  few  are  the  great  names  which 
The  history  of  the  English  heroic  are  not  connected  with  its  use.  Were 
couplet  illustrates  the  growth  and  de-  English  prosody  capable  of  providing 
velopment  of  our  literature  in  a  way  exact|deflnitions  it  might  be  difficult  to 
which  no  other  metre  could  afford.  It  find  an  apology  for  treating  the  structure 
has  existed  as  a  measure  throughout  of  the  heroic  couplet  at  length.  But  this 
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is  not  so  ;  and  to  describe  the  variations 
of  which  the  couplet  is  capable,  it  is 
necessary  to  illustrate  many  usages 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ana¬ 
lyze  with  verbal  accuracy.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  every  ordinary  English  metre 
is  a  constant  number  of  feet  deter¬ 
mined  by  emphasis  ;  but  within  this 
limit  the  effect  of  the  verse  on  the  ear 
is  infinitely  varied  by  considerations  of 
quantity,  time,  and  the  position  of  the 
csesnral  pause.  These  qualities  have 
never  been  submitted  to  the  analysis  of 
English  prosody  ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  normal  English  heroic  verse, 
which  may  be  mechanically  defined  as 
a  ten-syllable  line  with  five  emphatic 
points,  contains  within  itself  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  apparently  unac¬ 
knowledged,  but  in  the  free  and  crea¬ 
tive  use  of  which  the  originality  of  the 
versifier  is  displayed.  These  varieties 
are  so  marked  that  the  couplets  of  one 
writer  might  almost  pass  for  a  metro 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  another. 
The  swift  movement  of  Marlowe’s  verse 
affects  the  ear  quite  differently  from 
such  slow,  winding  lines  as  are  to  be 
found  ill  Mr.  Swinburne’s  Erotion. 

“  Amorous  Leander,  beautiful  and  young, 
Whose  tragedy  divine  Musmus  sung,*’ 

and 

"  Sweet,  for  a  little  even  to  fear,  and  sweet. 

Oh  love,  to  lay  down  fear  at  Love’s  fair  feet," 

have  only  to  be  put  side  by  side  to  il¬ 
lustrate  such  a  proposition.  Both 
couplets  are  by  any  metrical  test  strict¬ 
ly  heroic,  yet  how  great  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  rhythm,  weight,  and  movement 
detected  by  the  ear. 

Again  how  different  are  Donne’s 

“  Thou  art  not  soft  and  clear  and  straight  and 
fair 

As  down,  as  stars,  cedars  and  lilies  are," 
or  Pope’s 

"  And  he  whose  lightnings  pierced  the  Iberian 
lines 

Now  forms  my  quincunx  and  now  ranks  my 
vines," 

or  Shelley’s 

"  The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life  shall  be 
Confused  in  Passion’s  golden  purity.’’ 

Chaucer’s  most  famous  verse  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  that  composed  in  the  coup¬ 
let.  With  him  the  use  of  the  metre 
was  regular — an  iambic  rhythm,  but 
Nbw  Ssans. — Von.  LX.,  No.  4.  2' 


without  particular  attention  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  01  the  couplet,  or  the  place  of 
the  caesura.  Chaucerian  prosody,  how¬ 
ever,  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of 
consideration  proposed  here, — the  ef¬ 
fect  of  verse  on  the  ear, — and  has  entert  d 
the  regions  of  the  philologist  and  the 
grammarian,  where  we  need  not  follow 
it.  Of  the  poets  from  Chaucer  to  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  who  employed  the 
metre  little  need  be  said.  Its  use  was 
not  frequent,  and  when  we  do  find  it 
there  is  no  change  from  Chaucer’s 
method.  Gower,  Lydgate,  Occleve 
used  the  stanza  and  rhyme  royal  in 
preference  to  thw  couplet,  though 
Douglas,  who  professedly  was  a  follow¬ 
er  of  Chaucer,  chose  it  for  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Virgil  and  proved  himself  a 
very  successful  imitator  of  his  master’s 
manner.  Thus  the  stanza  had  in  the 
interval  between  the  age  of  Chaucer 
and  that  of  the  Elizabethans  decidedly 
triumphed  over  the  couplet.  The 
metre  which  was  destined  to  become 
the  controlling  power  in  English  verse 
fares  still  worse  among  the  writers  who 
usher  in  the  dawn  of  the  greatest  poeti¬ 
cal  era  in  our  history.  Surrey,  Sack- 
ville,  Gascoigne,  not  only  never  use 
the  couplet  but  appear  to  be  doing  it 
irreparable  injury  by  introducing  its 
'rival,  blank  verse.  When  English 
dramatic  verse  emerges  from  the  bar¬ 
barous  doggerel  of  Gammer  Gurton’s 
Neddie,  or  Ralph  Royster  Doyster — 
“  the  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother- 
wits,”— it  does  so,  not  into  a  more  pol¬ 
ished  form  of  rhyme,  but  into  the  neat, 
if  ‘‘  drumming,  decasyllabons”  of  Gor- 
buduc  or  the  ”  mighty  line”  of  Mar¬ 
lowe  ;  and  the  couplet  seems  as  little 
likely  to  be  advanced  by  one  branch  of 
poetry  as  the  other.  Action,  however, 
18  followed  by  reaction  as  surely  in  lit¬ 
erary  as  in  moral  and  political  history. 
A  desire  to  return  to  rhyme  was  soon 
apparent  in  the  great  harmonizers  of 
blank  verse — PeeTe,  Greene,  and  Mar¬ 
lowe.  The  instinctive  tendency  toward 
rhyme  in  all  modern  languages  reas¬ 
serted  itself,  and  Marlowe,  the  very 
man  who,  if  he  did  not  discover  blank 
verse,  made  it  a  living  measure,  was 
the  first,  out  of  that  blank  verse,  to  re- 
roduce  the  heroic  couplet.  It  needed 
ut  to  rhyme  the  ends  of  a  blank-verse 
line  to  produce  what  was  in  outward 
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appearance  the  old  couplet  of  Chaucer, 
but  what  was  in  reality  something  very 
different— rhymed  blank  verse.  Our 
modern  heroic  couplet,  then,  is  de¬ 
scended  not  from  a  rhyming  but  from 
a  blank-verse  stock,  and  is  metrically 
in  continuity,  not  with  Chaucer,  but 
with  Surrey’s'translation  of  the  JEneid, 
This  is  the  capital  fact  to  remember  in 
the  consideration  of  the  heroic  couplet. 
The  couplet  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
succeeding  ages  bears  ample  traces  of 
its  origin.  The  structure  of  its  pauses 
and  periods  is  the  same  as  that  of  blank 
verse.* 

II. 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  ex¬ 
amples  at  each  point  where  the  metre 
took  a  new  departure  :  in  fact,  to  em¬ 
phasize  each  link  in  the  chain.  These 
points,  putting  aside  the  first  birth  of 
the  metre  in  Chaucer — will  be  its  sec¬ 
ond  and  true  birth  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  ;  the  earliest  modifications  alike 
for  dramatic  and  narrative  purposes, 
for  the  elegy,  the  pastoral,  the  satire, 
and  the  epigram  ;  the  transitional  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  metaphysical  poets  ;  the 
new  departure  under  Dryden ;  the 
crystallization  with  Pope  ;  the  eccen¬ 
tric  forms  in  Churchill  and  Crabbe  ; 
the  partial  thawing  in  Campbell  and 
Rogers  and  Cowper ;  the  new  birth 
with  the  Romanticists  ;  and  finallv  its 
elaboration  with  the  poets  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age. 

In  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander  the 
verse  starts  into  being  in  such  perfec¬ 
tion  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  the 
creation  of  one  man.  The  bounding 
fiery  rhythms  with  which  the  poem  is 
filled  can  with  difficulty  be  read  in  si¬ 
lence,  so  strong  is  the  sound  that  lies 
imprisoned  in  the  lines.  Taylor,  the 
water-poet,  has  preserved  a  tradition 
that  in  his  day  the  watermen  on  the 
Thames  sweetened  their  labors  at  the 
oar  by  reciting  lines  from  Hero  and 
Leander.  And,  indeed,  such  verses  are 
just  those  which  rise  to  the  lips  in  mo¬ 
ments  when  mind  and  body  are  exhil¬ 
arated  by  the  excitement  of  physical 

*  la  that  portion  of  thia  essay  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  present  note  1  have  resumed  a  few 
sentences  from  an  article  written  by  me  in 
Tit  Saturday  EtvUu)  in  1883. 
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exercise.  Perhaps  this  rapid  exulting 
quality  of  verse  appears  in  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  lines  which  describe 
Leander’s  beauty  : 

“  Amorous  Leander,  beautiful  and  young 

(Whose  tragedy  divine  Massons  sung), 

Dwelt  at  Abydos  ;  since  him  dwelt  there 
none 

For  whom  succeeding  times  make  greater 
moan  ; 

His  dangling  tresses  that  were  never  shorn, 

Had  they  been  cut  and  unto  Golchos  borne, 

Would  have  allured  the  venturous  youth  of 
Grjece 

To  hazard  more  than  for  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Fair  Cynthia  wished  his  arms  might  be  her 
sphere, 

Grief  makes  her  pale  because  she  moves  not 
there. 

His  body  was  as  straight  as  Circe’s  wand, 

Jove  might  have  sipt  out  nectar  from  hU 
hand.” 

Such  lines  can  be  better  felt  than  an¬ 
alyzed,  but,  if  some  analysis  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  secret  of  the  swift  movement 
of  the  verse  is  probably  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  at  least  half  the  lines  be¬ 
gin  with  a  strongly  emphatic  syllable, 
followed  by  two  unemphatic  syllables, 
a  device  which  forces  the  puce  of  the 
line  by  starting  it  with  a  semi  dactylic 
rhythm.  There  are  also,  for  English 
verse,  comparatively  few  monosylla¬ 
bles,  and  a  large  number  of  the  sylla¬ 
bles  are  short  in  time.  Yet  the  swift 
line  was  by  no  means  the  only  artifice 
at  the  command  of  Marlowe.  Verse 
can  hardly  be  made  more  gliding  and 
soft,  nor  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of 
love”  find  language  that  suits  its  gen¬ 
tle  and  winning  mood  better,  than  — 

”  If  not  for  love,  yet  love,  for  pity  sake. 

Me  in  thy  bed  and  maiden  bosom  take  ; 

At  least  vouchsafe  these  arms  some  little 
room. 

Who,  hoping  to  embrace  thee,  cheeily 
swoom  : 

This  head  was  beat  with  many  a  churlish 
billow, 

And  therefore  let  it  rest  upon  thy  pillow.” 

The  sequence  of  emphasis  is  here  iambic 
and  regular  ;  soft  consonants  predomi¬ 
nate  and  syllables  long  in  time.  Hence 
the  peculiar  softness  of  cadence.  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  verse,  as  all  lovers  of  his  poetry 
know,  abounds  with  gnomic  lines  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship.  These 
gems  of  sententious  writing  are  usually 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  one  couplet, 
and  claim  special  notice  here  as  fore¬ 
shadowing  the  time  when  the  scheme 
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of  the  metre  should  become  a  mere 
string  of  couplets  entirely  independent 
of  each  other  in  construction. 

“  Love  is  not  fall  of  pity  as  men  say. 

Bat  deaf  and  crael  where  he  means  to  prey.” 

“  Cupid  beats  down  her  prayers  with  his 
wings, 

Her  vows  about  the  empty  air  he  flings.” 

“  Sweet  are  the  kisses,  the  embracements 
sweet. 

When  like  desires  and  like  affections  meet.” 

“  ’Tis  wisdom  to  give  much,  a  gift  prevails 
When  deep  persuading  oratory  fails.” 

Of  Marlowe’s  use  of  the  female  ending 
many  examples  might  be  given.  Not 
till  Keats  reawoke  the  tones  of  the 
Elizabethan  lyre  was  the  secret  of  in¬ 
terweaving  double  rhymes  with  single 
practised  with  such  art.  The  couplet 
describing  the  waves — 

”  Which  mounted  up  intending  to  have  kissed 
him, 

And  fell  in  drops  like  tears  because  they 
missed  him,” 

is  a  good  example.  The  description  of 
the  shepheru  girl  wooed  by  Mercury 
yields  another — 

”  Whose  careless  hair,  instead  of  pearl  to 
adorn  it. 

Glistened  with  dew,  as  one  that  seemed  to 
scorn  it.” 

But  no  more  space  can  be  spared  to 
Marlowe  than  is  enough  to  establish 
the  facts  that  the  metro  started  by 
him  is  a  rhymed  blank  verse  using  the 
already  discovered  artifices  of  blank 
verse,  and  that  Marlowe  gave  to  the 
world  an  instrument  from  which*  he 
could  elicit  almost  every  possible  har¬ 
mony.  Indeed,  in  the  variations  of 
the  measure  used  by  Marlowe  may  be 
discovered  instances  of  almost  all  the 
artifices  used  by  later  versifiers.  It  is 
as  if  in  the  seed  of  a  flower  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  indications  of  all  the  vari¬ 
eties  which  the  flower  would  prove  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing.  In  most  of  his  imita¬ 
tors,  however,  the  measure  at  once  sank 
below  the  height  to  which  he  had  raised 
it,  a  height  and  splendor  not  again  at¬ 
tained  till  Lamia  and  Epipsychidion. 

III. 

The  ten-syllable  rhyming  couplet 
in  the  drama  must  be  treated  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  main  stream  of  verse. 


Almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
publication  of  the  Hero  and  Leander 
we  begin  to  find  in  the  drama  continu¬ 
ous  passages  of  rhyme,  and  not  of  the 
old  doggerel  verse  but  of  regular  meas¬ 
ure.  That  these  rhymed  passages  do 
not  begin  till  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Hero  and  Leander  it  would  be  un¬ 
safe  to  affirm  too  absolutely  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  rhyme,  banished  entirely 
from  the  earliest  blank-verse  plays,  is 
reintroduced  about  this  date.  The  old 
play  of  Jeronimo  yields  the  following 
couplets,  which  may  stand  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  first  appearance  of  regu¬ 
lar  rhymed  iambic  verse  in  the 
drama  : — 

”  Here  seal  the  letter  with  a  loving  knot. 

Send  it  with  speed,  Horatio,  linger  not.” 

“  That  Don  Andrea  may  prevent  his  death. 
And  know  his  enemy  by  his  envioas  breath.  ” 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  this  to  the 
beautiful  verse  in  which  Shakespeare 
attempted  to  use  the  couplet  for  dra¬ 
matic  writing, 

“  Demetrius  loves  yoa  fair,  uh,  happy  fair. 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's 
sweet  air 

More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd’s  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds 
appear.” 

This  is  evidently  sprung  from  Marlowe, 
though  the  last  line  could  never  have 
been  written  by  any  one  but  Shake¬ 
speare.  No  poet  of  that  a^e  could 
write  of  the  woods  and  fields  as  he 
does.  Marlowe  is  followed  still  more 
closely  in  such  lines  as 

"  Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes  but  with  the 
mind. 

And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted 
blind,” 

which  are  simply  an  echo  from  the 
Hero  and  Leander.  Apart  from  the 
Marlowescpxe  verse  of  the  earlier  plays, 
those  remarkable  passages  of  rhyme  in 
which  the  Player  King  and  Queen 
speak  in  Hamlet  be  noticed. 

”  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven  light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me  day  and 
night ! 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope. 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  ! 
Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well  and  it  destroy  ! 
Both  here  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting 
strife 

If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  !” 
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What  is  it  that  gives  the  peculiarly 
stilted  and  monotonous  cadence  that 
we  find  in  these  lines  a  cadence  in 
no  way  accidental,  for  Shakespeare  evi¬ 
dently  meant  to  make  this  play  within 
a  play  stand  out  distinctly,  and  to 
mark  its  frigid  academic  character — 
“  writ  in  choice  Italian.”  The  effect 
is  produced  in  the  first  place  by  the 
constant  verbal  antitheses  which  tend 
to  give  an  artificial  coloring,  and  then 
by  the  marked  and  monotonous  insist¬ 
ence  on  such  emphatic  syllables  as  are 
suitable  to  see  saw  declamation.  The 
lines  seem  to  anticipate  the  time  when 
the  blank-verse  structure  of  the  couplet 
should  be  entirely  abandoned. 

The  largest  and  most  methodical  use 
of  rhyme  in  the  Elizabethan  plays  is 
in  the  Pastoral  Drama  and  in  the 
Masques.  Here  the  couplet  is  often 
found  wrought  with  great  lyric  and 
idyllic  beauty.  The  splendor  and  va¬ 
riety  of  the  measure  in  such  writiug 
can  be  best  shown  by  putting  side  by 
side  three  examples. 

From  the  Masque  in  the  Tempest : 

Cseres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and 
pease. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling 
sheep. 

And  flat  meads,  thatched  with  stover,  them 
to  keep  ; 

Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims. 
Which  spongey  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns.” 

From  Ben  Jonson’s  Pan's  Anniver¬ 
sary  : 

“  Well  done,  my  pretty  ones,  rain  roses  still. 
Until  the  last  be  dropped  ;  then  hence,  and 
fill 

Your  fragrant  prickles  for  a  second  shower. 
Bring  corn-flag,  tulip,  and  Adonis-flower, 
Fair  ox-eye,  goldy-Iocks,  and  columbine. 
Pinks,  goulands,  king-cups,  and  sweet  sops- 
in-wine. 

Blue  hair-bells,  pageles,  pansies,  calaminth, 
Flower-gentle,  and  the  fair  haired  hyacinth. 
Bring  rich  carnations,  fleur-de-luces,  lillies. 
The  checked,  and  purple  ringed  daffodillies. 
Bright  crown-imperial,  kingspear,  holy- 
hocks. 

Sweet  Yenns-navel,  and  soft  lady-smocks.” 

From  Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shepherd¬ 
ess  : 

“  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  stay  ;  where  hast 
thou  been 

Or  whither  goest  thou  ?  here  be  woods  as 
green 
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As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the 
fleet 

Face  of  the  curled  streams,  with  flowers  as 
many 

As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as 
any. 

Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and 
wells. 

Arbors  o’ergrown  with  woodbines,  caves  and 
dells. 

Chose  where  thou  w’ilt  while  I  sit  by  and 
sing, 

Or  gather  rushes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers,  tell  thee  tales  of  love, 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose 
eyes 

She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies  ; 

How  she  conveyed  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 

His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmns,  where  she  stoops  each 
night. 

Gilding  the  mountains  with  her  brother's 
light. 

To  kiss  her  sweetest.” 

Such  passages  as  these  hardly  fall  be¬ 
low  Marlowe.  One  extract  to  illustrate 
the  curious  attempt  made  by  Uryden 
and  Otway  to  reintroduce  rhyme  into 
tragedy  will  conclude  all  that  need  be 
said  on  the  couplet  as  written  by  the 
dramatists.  Don  John  (in  Otway’s 
Do71  Carlos)  “  discovered  in  an  orange 
grove,”  declaims  against  the  tyranny 
of  Law  over  Nature — 

“  Why  should  dull  Law  rule  Nature,  who  first 
made 

That  Law  by  which  herself  is  now  betrayed. 
Ere  man’s  corruptions  made  him  wretched, 
he 

Was  born  most  noble,  who  was  born  most 
free. 

Each  of  himself  was  Lord  and  unoonfined, 
Obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  God-like  mind  ; 
Law  was  an  innovation  brought  in  since, 
When  fools  began  to  love  obedience 
And  called  their  slavery  safety  and  defence.” 

We  may  smile  at  this,  and  Otway  had 
no  doubt  set  himself  an  impossible 
task  ;  still  if  declamation  for  the  stage 
is  to  bo  put  into  rhyme  it  could  hardly 
be  more  skilfully  managed  than  Otway 
contrives  to  manage  it  throughout  a 
long  tragedy.  ‘It  is  not  possible  to 
look  through  his  three  rhymed  plays, 
Alcibiades,  Don  Carlos,  and  Titus  and 
Bernice,  without  being  struck  by  Ot¬ 
way’s  power  of  maniralating  long  sen¬ 
tences  in  rhyme.  Dryden°s  rhymed 
plays,  if  not  successful  dramatically, 
give  still  more  remarkable  instances  of 
the  masterly  handling  of  a  rhyming 
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period,  but  these  we  must  leave  to  cou- 
tinue  the  history  of  the  couplet. 

IV. 

Before,  however,  dealing  with  the 
main  stream  of  verse,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  of  Spenser.  Spenser,  far 
more  than  any  oi  his  contemporaries, 
was  inspired  by  the  native  spirit  of 
English  verse.  He  alone  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  holds  Chaucer  and  the  elder 
poets  by  the  hand.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  newest  metrical  products  of 
his  age  affect  him  so  little.  Blank 
verse  he  never  uses,  and  he  has  only 
once  adopted  the  true  heroic  couplet. 
This  one  occasion  is  Mother  Hubbard's 
Tale.  Here,  like  Shakespeare,  Spenser 
has  no  alternative  but  to  imitate  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  cadence.  A  few  archaic  words 
are  all  that  separate  them.  The  fine 
lines  which  describe  what  it  is  to  be  a 
suitor  for  Court  favor  will  serve  as  an 
e.xcellent  example. 

“  To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  better 
spent, 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent. 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  pat  back  to-morrow, 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sor¬ 
row. 

To  have  thy  Princes  grace,  yet  want  her 
Peeres, 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years. 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares. 

To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  de¬ 
spairs, 

To  fawne,  to  crouche,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to 
run. 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.” 

This  has  something  of  the  ring  of  those 
rhetorical  passages  in  which  Leander 
pleads  his  love.  The  first  words  seem 
even  a  verbal  echo  from  Hero  and 
Leander.  The  line,  “  And  spends  the 
night  that  might  be  better  spent,”  oc¬ 
curs  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Se.'^tiad. 

Marlowe’s  measure  did  not  undergo 
any  marked  change  or  development  till 
it  was  taken  up  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
Dr.  Donne.  These  great  poets  by  using 
it  for  epigram  and  elegy,  rather  than 
for  narrative  or  semi-narrative  pur¬ 
poses,  gave  it  a  new  configuration,  new 
powers,  and  new  resources.  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  famous  lines  on  Shakespeare  are 
his  high-water  mark  in  the  use  of  the 
heroic  verse ;  but  the  less  familiar 
lines  forming  an  epigram  on  a  courtier 


shall  be  quoted  here.  They  show  how 
direct  and  how  nervous  the  couplet 
could  become  when  used  for  purposes 
of  invective  by  a  master-hand.  One 
sees  the  mould  being  shaped  for  Dryden 
and  Pope. 

“  Ask  not  to  know  this  man.  If  fame  should 
speak 

His  name  in  any  metal  it  would  break. 

Two  letters  are  enough  the  plague  to  tear 
Out  of  his  grave  and  poison  every  ear. 

A  parcel  of  court  dirt,  a  heap,  a  mass 
Of  all  vice  hurled  together,  there  he  was 
Proud,  false,  and  treacherous,  vindictive,  all 
That  thought  can  add,  unthankful,  'the  lay¬ 
stall 

Of  putrid  flesh  alive  !  of  blood  the  sink. 
And  so  I  leave  to  stir  him  lest  he  stink.” 

As  Ben  Jonson  shares  with  Donno  the 
praise  of  having  introduced  the  “  epis¬ 
tle  in  verse,”  a  form  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  much  that  is  admira¬ 
ble,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Countess 
of  Bedford  to  the  Letter  to  Maria  Gis¬ 
borne,  it  would  be  only  justice,  did 
space  allow,  to  quote  an  example  of  his 
literary  letters.  Jonson  also,  as  the 
introducer  of  that  kind  of  poem  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  “  a  copy  of  verses,”  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  notice.  The  lines  on  Lord  Bacon’s 
birthday  belong  to  this  category,  and 
contain  one  couplet  of  great  beauty 
made  familiar  by  Macaulay’s  quota¬ 
tion — 

"  Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round 
and  full 

Uut  of  their  softest  and  their  w'hitest  wool.” 

Donne,  though  his  occasional  epis¬ 
tles  are  not  to  be  compared  with  Jon- 
son’s,  far  outshines  the  latter  in  his 
Elegies.  In  these  wonderful  poems, 
Donne  has  exhibited  passion  not  in  its 
first  heat  but  in  ail  the  intensity  of  its 
reflex  action.  Such  moods  may  be 
shameful,  morbid,  unholy,  but  if  they 
are  to  be  analyzed  they  can  hardly  find 
more  minute  and  truthful  expression 
than  in  Donne.  His  verse  possesses  a 
quality  which  will  always  make  Donne 
repulsive  to  the  many  :  above  all  price 
to  the  few.  Here  is  an  example  drawn 
from  the  curious,  half-satirical  elegy 
On  Change : 

**  Waters  stink  soon  if  in  one  place  they  abide. 
And  in  the  vast  sea  are  more  purified  ; 

But  when  they  kiss  one  bank,  and  leaving 
this 

Never  look  back  but  the  next  bank  do  kiss. 
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Then  are  they  purest :  change  is  the  nursery 

Of  music,  joy,  life,  and  eternity.  ” 

This  illustrates  his  use  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  well,  though  it  is  not  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  quality  alluded  to 
above.  This  must  be  sought  in  his 
poems  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  his  great¬ 
est  metrical  triumph  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lines  called  The  Axdumnal. 

‘  ‘  Fair  eyes  !  who  asks  more  heat  than  comes 
from  hence. 

He  in  a  fever  wishes  pestilence. 

Gall  not  these  wrinkles  graves  :  if  graves 
they  were. 

They  were  Love's  graves  or  else  he  is  no¬ 
where. 

Yet  lies  not  Love  dead  here,  but  here  does 
sit 

Vowed  to  this  trench  like  an  anachorit ; 

And  here  till  hers,  which  must  be  his  death 
come. 

He  doth  not  dig  a  grave  but  build  a  tomb. 

Here  dwells  he,  though  he  sojourn  every¬ 
where 

In  progress,  yet  his  standing  house  is  here. 

Here  where  still  evening  is,  nor  noon,  nor 
night. 

Where  no  voluptuousness,  yet  all  delight.” 

They  show  to  some  extent  the  tones  of 
the  curious  instrument  on  which  Donne 
played  airs  so  strangely  seductive. 
Donne’s  versification  has  been  called 
crabbed  and  absolutely  unmusical.  In¬ 
deed,  it  has  been  doubted  if  it  is  verse 
at  all.  For  such  critics  no  attempts 
at  scanning  will  avail,  nor,  on  the  other 
h  ind,  will  they  for  Donne’s  admirers 
elicit  the  secret  of  his  harmonies.  In 
Donne  for  the  first  time  we  begin  to 
lose  sight  of  the  influence  of  Marlowe, 
and  to  find  the  metre  written  in  com¬ 
plete  couplets,  i.e.,  not  with  an  obvious 
blank-verse  structure. 

The  flrst  uses  of  the  couplet  for  satire 
do  not  yield  anything  especially  char¬ 
acteristic.  Neither  Marston  nor  Donne 
shine  much  in  their  satiric  verso.  Hey- 
wood’s  Hierarchy  of  Angels  contains 
some  well  written  familiar  half-satiric 
verse. 

Excellent  Beaumont  in  the  foremost  rank 

Of  the  rarest  wits,  was  never  more  than 
Frank. 

Mellifluous  Shakespeare,  whose  enchanting 
quill 

Commanded  mirth  or  passion,  was  but  Will ; 

And  famous  Jonson,  though  his  learned  pen 

Be  dipped  in  Castalay  is  still  but  Ben. 

Fletcher  and  Webster,  of  that  learned  pack 

None  of  the  meanest,  neither  was  but  Jack  ; 

Decker  but  Tom  ;  nor  May  nor  Middleton  ; 

And  he's  now  but  Jack  Ford  that  once  was 
John.” 
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As  Lamb  points  out,  the  author  of  this 
complaint  against  the  curtailment  of 
the  poets’  names  was  not  really  satiri¬ 
cally  given,  nor  has  the  measure  in  this 
case  effectively  fitted  itself  to  the  point 
and  wit  of  satire. 


A  little  later  in  date  than  the  au¬ 
thors  already  quoted,  Browne,  Her¬ 
rick,  and  Habington,  were  beginning 
to  introduce  a  new  note  into  the  metre. 
Habington  will  always  claim  notice  for 
the  quiet  charm  of  his  language  and 
the  purity  of  his  sentiment.  Such 
lines  as  To  Castara  in  a  Trance  are  in¬ 
deed  excellent,  and  show  a  rare  sweet¬ 
ness  of  versification.  Herrick’s  coup¬ 
lets  are  not  equal  to  his  short  songs, 
but  they  are  interesting  as  an  attempt 
to  treat  the  measure  lyrically.  The 
verses  that  usher  in  that  fascinating 
revel  of  rhymes,  the  Hesperides — that 
fairest  of  gardens  to  wander  through 
in  summer— are  as  successful  as  any. 
The  first  four  lines  of  a  little  lyric 
called  The  Meadow  Verse  are,  however, 
less  well-known  and  as  suitable  for 
quotation. 

'  ‘  Come  with  the  gpring-time  forth  fair  maid, 
Bud  be 

This  year  again  the  meadow's  deity. 

Yet  ere  ye  enter,  give  ns  leave  to  set 
Upon  your  head  this  flowery  coronet.” 

Browne’s  Pastorals,  as  all  lovers  of 
English  verse  know,  abound  with  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  of  great  beauty. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  passage 
from  which  Keats  (as  Mr.  W.  Arnold 
has  pointed  out  in  his  masterly  intro¬ 
duction  to  Browne  in  Ward’s  English 
Poets)  took  the  idea  of  the  description 
of  the  unrobing  of  Madeline  in  The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

“  And  as  a  lovely  maiden,  pure  and  chaste. 
With  naked  ivory  neck  and  gown  unlaced, 
Within  her  chamber,  when  the  day  is  fled, 
Makes  poor  her  garments  to  enrich  her  bed. 
First  puts  she  off  her  lily  silken  gown, 

That  shrieks  for  sorrow  as  she  lays  it  down. 
And  with  her  arms  graceth  a  waistcoat  fine 
Embracing  her  as  it  would  n’er  untwine. 
Her  flaxen  hair  ensnaring  all  beholders 
She  next  permits  to  wave  about  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  ” 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  metrical 
skill  employed  by  these  writers,  it  was 
not  from  them  that  we  have  directly 
inherited  the  couplet.  It  is  the  poets 
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of  the  metuphysical  school, — writers 
like  Sylvester — that  hand  on  the  metre. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  doomed  to  enter 
this  slough  of  verbal  conceit  and  tumid 
epithet  before  it  could  rise  purified  by 
Denham  and  Waller.  These  two  poets 
who  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  new 
era,  the  era  of  Drydcn  and  Pope,  de- 
8er\e  full  illustration.  As  Dryden 
pointed  out,  the  couplet  in  Denham’s 
Cowper's  Hill : 

“  Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet 
not  dull  ; 

Strong  without  rage,  without,  o’erflowing 
full,” 

was  a  discovery  capable  of  revolution¬ 
izing  our  heroic  verse.  The  following 
lines,  also  from  Coioper’s  Hill,  show 
two  important  facts  connected  with 
Denham, — his  introduction  of  the  an¬ 
tithesis  on  the  one  hand  and  the  meta¬ 
physical  qualities  of  his  verse  on  the 
other. 

”  My  eye  descending  from  the  hill  surveys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys 
strays, 

Thames  the  most  loved  of  all  the  ocean's 
sons 

By  bis  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs. 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resem¬ 
blance  hold 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  whose  bottom 
gold. 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  ex¬ 
plore. 

Search  not  his  bottom  but  survey  his  shore. 
**#*■*  * 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower’s  hopes  nor  mock  the  plough¬ 
man’s  toil ; 

But  God  like  his  unwearied  bounty  Sows, 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he 
does.” 

There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  litera¬ 
ture  a  more  curious  and  complete  in¬ 
stance  of  a  transitional  style.  The  old 
and  new  manners  are  side  by  side. 
Pope  might  have  written  from  the  sixth 
line  to  the  end.  Donne  the  second  and 
third  couplets.  AValler’s  lines  on  the 
Death  of  the  Protector  show  the  other 
great  influence  at  work.  The  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  integrity  of  the  coup¬ 
let  and  to  the  refinement  of  the  diction 
are  Waller’s  contribution.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  keeping  the  couplet  entire  is  al- 
yvays  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  bathos, 
and  this  Waller  did  not  escape.  He 


leads  off  with  a  famous  example  of  I  he 
anticlimax. 

Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  spoke 

And  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  our 
yoke.” 

One  good  line  is  written,  the  second 
is  a  botch  to  make  couplet  and  sense 
end  together.  But  Waller  could  do 
better  than  this  : — 

”  We  must  resign  !  Heaven  his  great  soul  dost 
claim 

In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame  ; 

His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shakes  our 
isle. 

And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pile. 
*»***•» 

Our  bound’s  enlargement  was  his  latest  toil. 

Nor  hath  he  left  us  prisoners  to  our  isle.” 

To  deal  adequately  with  the  transi¬ 
tional  period  it  w’ould  be  necessary  to 
treat  of  all  that  “  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  wrote  with  ease  during  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.”  As  it  is 
yve  must  be  content  with  examining 
Dryden,  nor  try  to  shoyv  in  each  of  his 
contemporaries  whether  they  held  like 
Oldham  yvith  the  old  order  or  like  Ros¬ 
common  with  the  new.  And  with 
Dryden  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice 
hoyv  the  metre,  which  had  changed  so 
sloyvly  in  the  hundred  years  since  Mar¬ 
lowe,  suddenly  assumed  a  new  form — 
by  a  single  man’s  touch  became  trans¬ 
figured.  Dryden,  though  he  largely 
adopted  the  metrical  discoveries  of  Den¬ 
ham  and  Waller,  yvas  needed  to  make 
those  discoveries  vital  and  permanent. 
Without  Dryden  the  metre  might  easily 
have  lost  the  little  impetus  those  poets 
had  given  it,  and  might  never  have 
taken  the  position  it  noyv  holds.  The 
pre-eminent  position  of  the  ten-syllable 
couplet  in  English  poetry  seems  to  us 
so  like  a  fact  of  nature  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  that  it  might  have  fallen 
into  the  second  place  ;  yet  this  might 
easily  have  happened  had  Dryden,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  it,  adopted  the  quatrain 
which  Davenant  had  tried  so  hard  to 
rear  as  the  true  heroic  verse  in  Gondi- 
hert,  and  which  the  author  of  the  An¬ 
nus  Mirabilis  himself  at  first  seemed 
inclined  to  employ.  Examples  of 
Dryden’s  different  manners,  put  side 
by  side,  will  show  the  enormous  ad¬ 
vance  made  in  the  metre,  not  perhaps 
in  mere  beauty  of  sound,  but  in  crisp¬ 
ness,  flexibility,  and  perspicuity. 
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The  first  is  from  Phalamen  and  Ar- 
cite,  and  describes  the  victor  Arcite  in 
language  which  was  perhaps  meant  to 
suggest  the  weak  and  beautiful  Mon¬ 
mouth  : 

“  The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside, 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride  : 
Bareheaded  popularly  low  he  bowed 
And  paid  the  salntations  of  the  crowd. 

Then  sparring  at  full  speed  ran  end  long  on 
Where  Theseus  sat  on  his  imperial  throne  ; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  cast  his  eye. 
Where  next  the  Queen  was  placed  his 
Emily.  ” 

The  following  is  an  example  of  Dry- 
den’s  elegiac  manner  from  the  Elegy 
on  Oldham. 

“  Once  more,  hail  and  farewell ;  farewell, 
thou  young 

But  Ah  too  short  Marcellas  of  our  tongue  ! 
Thy  brows  with  ivy  and  with  laurel  bound  ; 
But  Fate  and  gloomy  night  encompass  thee 
around.” 

His  satiric  manner  may  be  well  exam- 
pled  by  the  description  of  Doeg. 

”  Dofg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 
Slade  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody  ; 
Sparred  boldly  on,  and  dashed  through 
thick  and  thin, 

Through  sense  and  nonsense  never  out  nor 
in  ; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or 
bad. 

And  in  one  word  heroically  mad. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell. 
But  fagottad  his  notions  as  they  fell. 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 
Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire, 
For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill- 
nature  ; 

He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to 
think, 

All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink.” 

A  few  lines  must  be  extracted  from  one 
of  the  Prologues  to  show  his  manner 
in  this  peculiar  form  of  writing.  Such 
verses,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  were 
intended  for  declamation. 

”  What  Greece,  when  learning  flourished, 
only  knew, 

Athenian  Judges,  you  this  day  renew. 

Here  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done. 
And  here  poetic  prizes  lost  or  won. 

Methinks  I  see  you,  crowned  with  olives, 
sit, 

And  strike  a  sacred  horror  from  the  pit. 

A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree. 

Where  even  the  best  are  but  by  mercy  free  ; 
A  day  which  none  but  Jonson  durst  have 
wish’d  to  see,” 

The  prologue  is  addressed  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  These  four  quota- 
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tions  show  Dryden  as  the  poet  who 
wielded  a  more  practised  pen  than  any 
in  our  literature.  Had  his  soul  been 
as  great  as  his  power  of  expression, 
what  name  could  be  found  to  equal  his. 
Never  frank  and  open,  cursed  by  the 
weakness  of  self-criticism,  Dryden  is 
baffled  when  he  tries  to  reach  the  high- 
est  heaven  of  invention,  just  as  is  the 
faultless  painter  in  Mr.  Browning’s 
Men  and  Women.  Dryden,  in  nnipy 
allusions,  indirect  or  reflective,  shows 
us  how  well  he  knew  this  himself. 
“  The  second  temple  was  not  like  the 
first,”  is  a*  note  ever  present.  Its  most 
direct  expression  is  in  the  heart-stirring 
lines — 

“  Oh,  gracious  God  1  how  far  have  we 

Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy. 

Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse. 

Debased  to  each  obscene,  each  impious  use.” 

A  note  of  passion  is  sounded  here  that 
is  absent  from  Dryden’s  ordinary  work. 

The  metrical  artifices  of  Dryden  are 
not  complicated  ;  he  does  not  use  any 
extraordinary  expedients.  The  secret 
of  the  beauty  of  his  verse  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  wonderful  balance  he  contrives 
to  keep  between  the  various  rhetorical 
and  metrical  requirements  of  his  theme. 
This  sense  of  balance  is  marvellously 
maintained  in  the  use  of  antithesis  and 
alliteration.  His  exquisite  critical  fac¬ 
ulty  saved  him  from  falling  into  ex¬ 
tremes  in  either  case. 

VI. 

When  Addison,  Garth,  Gay,  and 
Prior  wanted  to  ‘‘  lisp  in  metre,”  the 
verse  that  came  was  the  couplet  of  Dry¬ 
den.  But  they  could  not  bend  the 
bow.  Antithesis,  antithesis,  and  again 
antithesis,  was  all  they  saw  in  it,  and 
what  all  resolved  to  use.  This  coarse 
artifice,  recklessly  employed,  could  not 
but  end  in  spoiling  what  it  was  meant 
to  adorn.  Pope,  by  the  exercise  of  that 
good  sense  which  he  possessed  in  so 
high  a  degree,  by  his  variety  of  dic¬ 
tion,  and  by  an  unfailing  instinct  in 
the  use  of  words,  was  able,  though  he 
employed  the  antithesis  unsparingly, 
to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  seldom  to 
weary  and  disgust.  But  in  this  he 
stands  alone.  His  contemporaries  and 
followers  were  not  proof  against  the 
seductions  of  the  antithesis,  and  were 
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destroyed  poetically  by  its  tyranny. 
The  best  passages  in  Pope  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  on  our  lips  that  to  quote  them 
seems  a  work  of  supererogation.  Yet 
to  write  on  the  couplet  and  not  give 
illustrations  from  Pope  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  What  may  be  called  his  stac¬ 
cato  use  of  the  measure,  little  crisp  an¬ 
titheses  which  fall  on  the  ear  as  rays  of 
light  flashed  quickly  from  a  mirror,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  lines  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  famous  description  of  Godol- 
phin. 

"  See  the  same  man  in  health  and  in  the  goat, 
Alone,  in  company,  in  place  or  out, 

Early  at  business,  or  at  hazard  late, 

Mad  at  a  fox  chase,  wise  at  a  debate. 

Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball. 

Friendly  at  Hackney,  faitbl  ess  at  Whitehall.” 

This  is  indeed  perfect,  and  if  taken 
alone  almost  makes  what  has  been  said 
of  the  antithesis  pass  for  blasphemy. 
The  lines  on  Addison,  on  Sporus,  on 
Atossa,  are  each  in  turn  excellent  for 
musical  cadence  and  sparkling,  almost 
explosive,  diction.  The  elegy  On  an 
Unfortunate  Lady,  the  rhetorical  de¬ 
scription  of  Heaven  in  Eloisa  and  Abe¬ 
lard,  the  didactic  splendors  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  on  Marlborough  in  the  Essay  on 
Man,  the  catastrophe  of  the  Dunciad, 
might  all  be  quoted  to  do  justice  to 
Pope’s  beauty  of  verse.  The  lines  in 
the  Dunciad  which  describe  the  travel¬ 
ling  youth  are,  however,  not  so  well 
known  and  equally  worth  notice.  They 
show  in  a  marked  degree  Pope’s  power 
of  heightening  his  satiric  writing  by 
introducing  touches  of  true  poetry. 
Pope  was  a  poet,  no  matter  how  seldom 
he  wrote  poetry. 

”  Intrepid  then  o’er  seas  and  lands  he  flew, 
Europe  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too. 
There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display. 
Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way. 

To  where  the  Seine,  obsequious  as  she  runs, 
Pours  at  great  Bourbon’s  feet  her  silken 
sons. 

Or  Tiber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolls. 

Vain  of  Italian  arts,  Italian  souls, 

To  happy  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines. 
Where  slumber  Abbots  purple  as  their 
wines. 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silvered  vales, 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales. 

To  lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves. 
Love-whispering  woods,  and  lute-resound¬ 
ing  waves. 

But  chief  her  shrine  where  naked  Venus 
keeps, 

And  Cupids  ride  the  lion  of  the  deeps. 


Where,  eased  of  fleets,  the  Adriatic  main 
Wafts  the  smooth  eunuch  and  enamored 
swain.” 

The  verses  which  end  the  Epistle  to 
Martha  Blount  have  in  them  like  the 
last  quotation,  the  true  poetic  note, 
though  they  contain,  nothing  quite  so 
exquisite  as  the  “  happy  convents  bo¬ 
somed  deep  in  vines.” 

”  Ah  Friend  !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design  ; 
To  raise  the  thought  and  touch  the  heart 
be  thine 

That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues 
the  ring 

Flaunts  and  goes  down  an  unregarded  thing. 
So  when  the  sun’s  broad  beam  has  tired  the 
sight 

All  mild  ascends  the  moon’s  more  sober  light 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines 
And  unobserved  the  glaring  orb  declines.” 

To  follow  the  scheme  already  laid  down 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
ordinary  verse  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  manner  was  Pope’s  manner 
without  any  change  as  far  as  externals 
were  concerned.  The  two  exceptions 
(though  perhaps  Goldsmith  almost 
makes  a  third)  are  Churchill  and 
Crabbe.  The  peculiarity  of  the  for¬ 
mer’s  manner  can  be  best  exhibited  by 
the  lines  which  form  a  refrain  to  the 
satire  of  Gotham. 

“  Rejoice  ye  happy  Gothamites,  rejoice  ! 

Lift  up  your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice. 
The  voice  of  gladness  ;  and  on  every  tongue. 
In  strains  of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung. 

The  praises  of  so  great  and  good  a  king  ; 
Shall  Churchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham 
sing.” 

His  style  is  more  ordinary  in  the  next 
quotation,  but  still  he  wears  the  metre 
“  with  a  difference.” 

”  Italia,  nurse  of  every  softer  art. 

Who,  feigning  to  refine,  unmans  the  heart, 
Italia,  to  complete  and  crown  our  shame. 
Sends  us  a  fiend  and  Legion  is  his  name. 
The  farce  of  greatness,  without  being  great. 
Pride  without  power,  titles  without  estate, 
Souls  without  vigor,  bodies  without  force, 
Hate  without  cause,  revenge  without  re¬ 
morse. 

Dark  mean  revenge,  murder  without  de¬ 
fence. 

Jealousy  without  love,  sound  without  sense. 
Mirth  without  humor,  wit  without  grimace. 
Faith  without  reason.  Gospel  without  grace. 
Zeal  without  knowledge,  without  nature  art. 
Men  without  manhood,  women  without 
heart.” 

Crabbe  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is 
true  that  he  used  a  form  of  verse  which 
to  the  ear  has  a  peculiar  ring,  but  the 
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explanation  is  rather  to  be  sought  in 
the  quality  of  his  diction  than  in  any 
peculiar  metrical  artihce.  His  use  of 
the  antithesis  was  extraordinarily  copi¬ 
ous  and  he  mixed  with  it  a  curious  love 
of  conceit.  The  famous  lines  in  the 
liejecten  Addresses  parody  this  defect 
with  great  success.  Crabbe,  however, 
could  on  occasion  make  his  verse  as¬ 
sume  the  passion  and  intensity  which 
his  subjects  demanded,  and  often  ho 
showed  an  exquisite  grace  of  language. 
Take  the  charming  lines- - 

"  Or  like  fair  virgins  dancing  in  a  round, 

Eacli  binds  the  other  and  herself  is  bound.” 

Cowper,  Rogers,  and  Campbell  can¬ 
not  be  considered  in  detail.  Cowper, 
in  effect,  uses  Pope’s  couplet,  while 
Campbell  and  Rogers,  if  they  can  lay 
claim  to  having  made  any  alteration, 
must  do  so  as  t^he  creators  of  what  we 
may  call  the  Prize  Poem  Style.  Byron 
had  too  little  ear  to  enable  him  to  do 
anything  original  in  the  couplet,  and 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  English  liter¬ 
ature  i)revented  the  Elizabethan  forms 
from  influencing  him.  Little  that  he 
has  written  in  it  is  remarkable,  though 
some  of  the  early  satiric  poems  have  a 
clear  metallic  ring,  and  the  Corsair 
contains  a  few  passages  of  glowing 
rhetoric.  Yet  one  couplet  of  supreme 
excellence  is  to  be  found  even  in  his 
worst  poem.  The  Island. 

”  The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom 
hurled. 

When  the  poles  crashed  and  water  was  the 
world.” 


VII. 

The  new  awakening  of  the  metre 
with  our  Romantics  presents  great  ditfl- 
culties  to  one  bent  on  selecting  illus¬ 
trative  passages,  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
their  satellite,  Leigh  Hunt,  may  be  put 
side  by  side,  as  these  three  are  all  in¬ 
spired  directly  from  the  Elizabethans. 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Landor 
may  also  not  inappropriately  be  group¬ 
ed,  because  they,  not  so  much  from 
contact  with  the  Elizabethans  as  from 
an  inborn  sense  of  melody,  developed 
striking  and  original  uses  of  the  metre, 
— not  equal,  i>erhap8,  to  those  of  Keats 
and  Shelley,  but  still  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting.'  Keats  may  be  represented 
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by  a  passage  from  one  of  the  Epistles 
which  shows  how  natural  was  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Elizabethan  manner.  He 
did  not  begin  by  using  Pope’s  couplet 
as  did  Wordsworth,  in  his  boyish  verse! 

“  Lays  have  I  made  of  such  a  dear  delight 
That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  biidal 
night, 

Gay  villagers  upon  a  morn  of  May, 

When  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs 
with  play, 

And  formed  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass, 

And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass, 
Who  chosen  is  their  queen— with  her  fine 
head 

Crowned  with  flowers  purple,  white,  and 
red  : 

For  there  the  lily  and  the  musk-rose  sighing 
Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying ; 
Between  her  breasts  that  never  yet  felt 
trouble, 

A  bunch  of  violets,  full  blown  and  double, 
Serenely  sleep.” 

For  Shelley,  since  space  allows  but  a 
single  quotation,  nothing  can  be  found 
better  than  the  lines  of  Are  which  end 
the  Epi'psychidion. 

”  And  we  will  talk  until  thought's  melody 
Become  too  sweet  for  utterance  and  it  die 
la  words  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 
With  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart, 
Harmonizing  silence  without  a  sound. 

Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms 
bound. 

And  our  veins  beat  together  ;  and  our  lips 
With  other  eloquence  than  words  eclipse 
The  soul  that  burns  within  them  ;  and  the 
wells 

Which  boil  under  our  beings  inmost  cells, 
The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life  shall  be 
Confused  in  passion’s  golden  parity.” 

The  following  lines  from  the  Story  of 
Rimini  may  serve  to  show  Leigh 
Hunt’s  elegant  and  harmonious  versifi¬ 
cation. 

”  And  round  about  ran  on  a  line  with  this 
In  like  relief,  a  world  of  pagan  bliss 
That  shewed,  in  various  scenes,  the  nymphs 
themselves  ; 

Some  by  the  water  side,  on  bowery  shelves. 
Leaning  at  will,— some  in  the  stream  at 
play— 

Some  pelting  the  young  Fawns  with  buds 
of  May — 

Or  half  asleep,  pretending  not  to  see. 

The  latter  in  the  brakes  come  creepingly." 

In  each  of  these  three  quotations,  but 
least  in  Shelley,  it  is  easy  to  see  abundant 
traces  of  Elizabethan  influence.  Keats 
has  most  of  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabeth¬ 
ans,  Leigh  Hunt  most  of  their  manner¬ 
isms.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Landor, 
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completely  shook  off  the  influence  of 
Pope,  and  created  a  metrical  form  each 
for  himself.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
however,  seldom  employed  the  metre. 
When  they  did  it  was  rather  for  lyric 
or  elegiac  than  for  narrative  purposes. 
Landor,  too,  though  he  wrote  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  verse  in  the  couplet, 
used  it  principally  for  fugitive  or  occa¬ 
sional  verse.  The  Happy  Warrior  af¬ 
fords  a  good  example  of  Wordsworth’s 
handling  of  the  measure — 

“  Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com¬ 
mon  strife 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace  ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 
joined 

Greut  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  lover,  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness  like  a  man  in¬ 
spired.” 

We  must  go  back  to  Ben  Jonson  be¬ 
fore  we  can  find  couplets  written  with 
such  a  noble  breadth  and  sweep  of 
hand,  and  yet  so  melodious.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  whose  ear  for  the  music  of  verse 
was  critically  perfect,  wrote  only  one 
poem  of  great  mark  in  the  heroic  coup¬ 
let.  The  Garden  of  Boccaccio  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  utmost  art.  There  is  the 
same  power  of  composition  that  we 
find  in  Dryden,  with  a  far  more  ex¬ 
quisite  appreciation  of  sensuous  mel¬ 
ody.  Take  the  lines — 

"  I  see  no  longer,  I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  un  the  green-sward  and  the  banquet 
share  ; 

’Tis  I  that  sweep  that  lute’s  love-echoing 
strings. 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid  who  gazing  sings.” 

It  is  a  miracle  that  verse  can  be  so 
sweet  and  yet  “  bring  to  its  sweetness 
no  satiety.^’ 

Landor  must  be  next  laid  under  con¬ 
tribution.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
short  quotation  which  will  do  him  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  yet  his  use  of  the  measure 
was  so  much  his  own  that  he  cannot  be 
omitted.  The  second  line  in  the  Epi¬ 
taph  on  Southey  has  a  beautiful  cadence 
often  used  by  Landor. 

‘  Friends  hear  the  words  my  wandering 
thoughts  would  say. 

And  cast  them  into  shape  some  other  day, 
Southey  my  friend  of  forty  years  is  gone. 
And  shattered  by  the  fall  I  stand  alone.” 


VIII. 

It  is  curious  that  the  greatest  name 
in  modern  verse  is  but  little  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  couplet,  for  Lord 
Tennyson  wrote  a  very  small  number 
of  consecutive  ten-syllable  couplets,  a 
fact  which  seems  almost  inexplicable 
when  we  remember  the  exquisite 
rhythms  that  precede  the  Vision  of 
Sin.  Perhaps  Lord  Tennyson  found 
that  the  measure  hardly  left  him  free 
enough  to  use  his  idyllic  felicities  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Mr.  Browning  in  one  mem¬ 
orable  poem  has  used  the  couplet  for 
a  longer  subject.  In  Sordello  the 
haudling  of  the  metre  is  markedly 
Elizabethan.  The  framework  of  the 
measure  is  exactly  that  of  blank-verse. 
Mr.  Browning  also  used  our  heroic 
verse  for  some  of  his  shorter  pieces, 
such  as  the  Lady  of  Tripoli  and  The 
Last  Duchess,  and  always  with  great 
force  and  beauty.  Mr.  William  Morris 
has  probably  written  more  couplets 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
attempts  to  revive  the  cadence  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  and  has  met  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  but  his  elegant  and  flowing  verse 
cannot  claim  any  great  praise  for  orig¬ 
inality  of  metrical  artifice.  Three 
oets  of  the  present  generation  who 
ave  made  a  conscious  effort  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  metre  are  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Frederick  Myers,  and  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  Tristram  and 
Iseult  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  resources  of  English  heroic  verse. 
His  use  of  the  measure,  however, 
though  original,  legitimate,  and  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  lyric  or  elegiac  pur¬ 
poses,  is  for  narrative  verse  too  circular 
in  movement.  One  has  only  to  quote 
the  exquisite  description  of  Iseult  to 
illustrate  this. 

The  very  veil  of  her  bright  flesh  was  made 
As  of  light  woven  and  moonbeam-colored 
shade 

More  fine  than  moonbeams  ;  white  her  eye¬ 
lids  shone 

As  snow  san-stricken  that  endnres  the  snn. 
And  through  their  cnrled  and  colored  clouds 
of  deep 

Luminous  lashes,  thick  as  dreams  in  sleep 
Shone  as  the  sea's  depth  swallowing  up  the 
sky’s. 

The  springs  of  unimaginable  eyes. 

As  the  wave’s  subtler  emerald  is  pierced 
through 

With  the  utmost  heaven’s  inextricable  blue. 
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And  both  are  woven  and  molten  in  one 
sleight 

Of  amorous  color  and  implicated  light 
Under  the  golden  guard  and  gaze  of  noon, 
So  glowed  their  aweless  amorous  plenilune, 
Azure  and  gold  and  arden  gray,  made 
strange 

With  fiery  difference  and  deep  interchange 
Inexplicable  of  glories  multiform  ; 

Now  as  the  sullen  sapphire  swells  toward 
storm 

Foamless,  their  bitter  beauty  grew  aoold. 
And  now  afire  with  ardor  of  fine  gold.” 

Mr.  Myers’  handlinff  of  the  couplet 
next  deserves  notice.  Mr.  Myers’  man¬ 
ner  has  been  termed  “  the  apotheosis 
of  the  prize  poem  style,”  and  this  it  is, 
though  in  no  derogatory  sense.  His 
verse  is  essentially  declamatory  and 
academic.  It  has  no  kindred  with  the 
Elizabethan  revival,  and  holds  far  more 
with  Rogers  and  Campbell  than  with 
Keats  or  Shelley.  It  has  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  of  blank  verse  in  its  cadences,  and 
yet  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem 
of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  coup¬ 
let  without  degenerating  either  into 
bathos  or  meaningless  antithesis.  The 
high-sounding  lines  that  conclude  the 
Translation  of  Faith  bear  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  this.  Faith  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  (Ecumenical  Council  in  St. 
reter’s. 

‘  ‘  In  that  high  dome  I  neither  know  nor  say 
What  Power  and  Presence  was  alive  that 
day. 

No,  nor  what  Faith,  in  what  transfigured 
form, 

Rode  on  the  ghostly  spaces  of  the  storm  : 
For  sight  of  eyes,  nor  ear  with  hearing  knew 
That  windless  wind  that  where  it  listed 
blew  ; 

Yet  seeing  eyes  and  ears  that  hear  shall  be 
As  dust  and  nothingness  henceforth  for  me 
Who  once  have  felt  the  blowing  Spirit  roll 
Life  on  my  life  and  on  my  soul  a  soul. 

And  first  the  conclave  and  the  choir,  and 
then 

The  immeasurable  multitude  of  men, 

Bowed  and  fell  down,  bowed  and  fell  down, 
as  though 

A  mighty  rushing  wind  had  laid  them  low  ; 
Yea  to  all  hearts  a  revelation  came, 

As  flying  thunder  and  as  flying  flame  ; 

A  moment  then  the  vault  abo'^e  him  seemed 
To  each  man  as  the  Heaven  that  he  had 
dreamed  ; 

A  moment  then  the  floor  whereon  he  trod 
Became  the  pavement  of  the  courts  of  God  ; 
And  in  the  aisles  was  silence,  in  the  dome 
Silence,  and  no  man  knew  that  it  was 
Rome.  ” 

The  last  of  the  modern  poets  who 
demands  notice  for  his  handling  of  the 
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couplet  is  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Watson 
has  the  happy  gift  of  being  both  orig- 
inal  and  classical  in  spirit.  He  knows 
how  to  be  fresh  without  putting  hig 
trust  in  affectations.  “  The  perfection 
of  this  inestimable  art”  is  well  shown 
in  his  contribution  to  the  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  heroic  verse.  Take  the  following 
lines  : —  “ 

“  Darkening  the  azure  roof  of  Nero’s  world 

From  smouldering  Rome  the  smoke  of  ruin 
curled  ; 

And  the  fierce  populace  went  clamoring  • 

‘These  Christian  dogs,  'tis  they  have  done 
this  thing !  ’ 

So  to  the  wild  wolf  Hate  were  sacrificed 

The  panting,  huddled  flock  whose  crime 
was  Christ. 

Now  Peter  lodged  in  Rome,  and  rose  each 
morn 

Looking  to  be  ere  night  in  sunder  torn 

By  those  blind  hands  that  with  inebriate 
zeal 

Burned  the  strong  Saints,  or  broke  them  on 
the  wheel, 

Or  flung  them  to  the  lions  to  make  mirth 

For  dames  that  ruled  the  lords  that  ruled 
the  earth.” 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  and  not  to 
feel  that  Mr.  Watson  is  destined  to  en¬ 
rich  even  a  measure  already  so  augustly 
endowed.  Truly  the  English  heroic 
couplet  has  a  splendid  history.  It 
flows  ”  with  pomp  of  waters  uii with¬ 
stood”  throughout  our  literature,  and 
every  age  and  every  poet  has  done  it 
homage.  There  are  only  five  among 
our  greater  poets  who  have  not  used  it 
largely.  These  are  Milton,  AVords- 
worth,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  and  even  these  five  have 
all  written  in  it.  Milton’s  verse  may 
indeed  be  said  to  have  first  blossomed 
in  the  couplet.  The  only  one  of  the 
Juvenilia  quite  worthy  of  him  is  the 
English  continuation  of  his  Latin  prize 
elegy.  Again,  Wordsworth’s  noblest 
elegy  is  in  the  couplet ;  while  Cole¬ 
ridge  in  the  Garden  of  Boccaccio  and 
Matthew  Arnold  in  The  Church  of 
Brou  each  gave  it  of  their  best.  As  a 
measure,  indeed,  the  ten-syllable  coup¬ 
let  bas  only  one  rival — blank  verse. 
There,  truly,  it  must  own  a  superior, 
for  in  dignity,  melody,  and  force  the 
rhymed  verse  can  never  equal  the  un- 
rhymed. 

IX. 

I  cannot  leave  this  amateur  ramble 
in  the  Highlands  of  Poetry  without  a 
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word  of  apology  for  my  temerity.  I 
make  no  claim  to  any  real  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  couplet.  Those, 
however,  of  my  readers  who  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  aspects  of  our 
poetry  hitherto  unobserved  will,  I  feel 


sure,  readily  grant  me  pardon  ;  nor 
need  a  like  pardon  be  withheld  by  those 
to  whom  every  one  of  my  quotations  is 
familiar.  They  will  at  any  rate  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  old 
favorites. — National  Revieio. 


THE  END  OF  THE  STORY. 

From  Unpublished  Papers  of  the  Late  Oeneral  Sir  R.  Church. 
BY  E.  M.  CHURCH. 


After  the  capture  and  execution  of 
Giro  Annichiarico,  related  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1802  of  this  magazine,  Francavilla 
regained  its  normal  condition  as  a  quiet 
little  country  town.  The  crowds  who 
had  gathered  from  the  country  round 
dispersed  to  their  own  homes  ;  no  traces 
remained  of  the  ghastly  scene  in  the 
little  Piazza  ;  the  churches,  there  and 
everN  where,  resounded  with  TeDeums; 
the  gates  of  the  cities  were  adorned 
with  triumphal  arches  ;  the  troops  had 
a  couple  of  days’  holiday,  and  then  es¬ 
corted  the  General  and  a  company  of 
his  friends  (among  whom  was  his  broth¬ 
er,  come  from  Florence  to  pay  him  a 
visit)  from  place  to  place  in  the  prov¬ 
ince.  They  were  welcomed  everywhere 
with  speeches  and  shouting,  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  here,  with 
a  sword  of  honor  there. 

Still  stragglers  from  the  brigands 
were  found  by  the  peasants,  and 
brought  in  from  caves  and  forests  ; 
and  there  are  curious  stories  of  such 
captures,  of  which  one  shall  be  related 
here. 

Two  officers  were  returning  from 
Taranto  to  Lecce  one  night.  A  dark 
and  stormy  night  it  was,  and  very  glad 
were  they  to  see  the  twinkling  of  a  light 
at  no  great  distance,  as  they  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  plain  not  far  from  Manduria, 
famous  for  its  holy  well,  “  della  Ma¬ 
donna  di  Misericordia.”  Also,  we  are 
told,  “  the  inhabitants  of  Manduria  are 
distinguished  for  their  love  of  order, 
urbanity,  and  hospitality.”  The  twink¬ 
ling  light  led  them  to  a  poor  little  mas- 
seria  ;  but  poor  though  it  was,  the  two 
officers  were  glad  of  shelter.  So  they 
put  their  horses  into  the  stable  and  en¬ 
tered  the  house.  The  only  inhabitants 


were  an  old  man  and  his  little  grand¬ 
daughter.  An  “  old  old  man,”  bent 
and  bowed,  with  a  queer  brown  face, 
all  seamed  and  crossed  with  wrinkles, 
who  regarded  the  uninvited  guests  with 
small  favor,  muttering  to  himself  and 
shaking  his  head,  as  he  shot  furtive 
glances  at  them  out  of  his  little  ferrety 
eyes  ;  and  after  informing  the  officers 
that  he  had  nothing  to  give  them  to 
eat,  and  no  beds  to  offer  them,  he  threw 
a  log  on  the  hearth,  lay  down  on  a  heap 
of  straw  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
where  the  child  was  already  asleep,  and 
appeared  to  follow  her  example. 

The  young  officers  took  it  very  cool¬ 
ly,  shook  streams  of  water  from  their 
bats  and  cloaks,  pulled  a  bench  in 
front  of  the  fire,  devoured  such  refresh¬ 
ment,  in  the  shape  of  bread  and  sausage 
and  wine,  as  they  had  with  them,  and 
then  pulled  out  their  cigars  and  pre- 
ared  to  make  a  night  of  it.  An  hour 
ad  passed,  when  the  door  of  the  mas- 
seria  was  pushed  open,  and  another 
guest,  after  standing  silently  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  threshold,  came  forward 
and  joined  himself  to  their  company. 
He  was  very  tall,  with  a  muscular 
sinewy  frame,  showing  great  strength 
and  activity,  gaunt,  brown,  with  dark 
glittering  eyes  which  reminded  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  those  of  a  hungry  wolf,  and 
hands  disproportionately  Targe,  even  for 
his  great  height.  Also,  one  finger  was 
wanting  on  the  right  hand.  All  this 
the  officers  were  able  to  note  as  he  shook 
his  long  brown  cloak  and  slouched  hat, 
before  putting  them  on  again.  They 
saw  also  that  ne  carried  a  carbine,  and 
that  in  his  belt  were  stuck  three  pistols 
and  a  curved  and  curiously  embossed 
hunting-knife  ;  while  round  his  neck 
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and  on  his  breast  were  hung  several 
relics,  a  small  black  cross,  a  silver 
death’s  head,  and  two  hgures  of  the 
Madonna,  embroidered  in  crimson  silk. 

The  oflicers  glanced  at  one  another  : 
they  did  not  like  this  apparition  ;  but 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  They  were  far  away 
from  headquarters,  there  were  no  other 
inhabitants  of  the  masseria  than  a  fee¬ 
ble  old  man  and  a  child.  Besides,  they 
had  no  commission  to  arrest  suspicious 
wayfarers,  and  it  was  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  whether  a  whistle  might  not  fill 
the  house  with  armed  confederates,  if 
th^  showed  mistrust  of  the  stranger. 

So  it  seemed  best  to  salute  him,  to 
make  w'a}',  for  him  on  the  bench,  and 
to  take  out  fresh  cigars.  The  stranger 
returned  their  civilities,  and  remarks 
upon  the  weather  followed,  while  the 
thunder  growled,  the  lightning  came 
in  fitful  flashes,  and  the  rain  pattered 
steadily  on  the  roof.  Presently  the 
stranger  tried  a  new  topic.  “  Signori 
miei,"  he  asked,  while  his  wild  glitter¬ 
ing  eyes  seemed  to  gleam  from  under 
his  slouched  hat  in  a  way  to  make  one 
shudder,  “  do  you  know  General  Gior¬ 
gio?” 

The  officers  turned  and  looked  at 
him  at  this  unexpected  question.  “  SI, 
signore,”  answered  they. 

“  Ah,  he  is  a  fine  man  !”  The  mys¬ 
terious  stranger  kept  his  face  in  the 
shadow  of  his  hat,  but  “  held  them 
with  his  glittering  eye”  as  he  spoke. 
“  He  has  rid  the  country  of  robbers, 
and  we  travel  in  safety  by  night  and  by 
day.” 

”  Signore,  do  yoti  know  General 
Giorgio  ?” 

“  Oh  yes  ;  but  perfectly  !  In  fact,  1 
am  in  his  service.” 

If  these  had  not  been  young  officers, 
new  to  their  work,  they  would  have 
recognized  by  the  silver  death’s-head 
round  his  neck,  and  the  curious  char¬ 
acters  traced  on  his  long  black-handled 
knife,  that  this  was  no  follower  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Church,  but  a  guapo,  a  brigand, 
and,  worst  of  all,  one  of  the  sect  of  the 
Decisi.  But  as  it  was,  though  they 
doubted  whether  any  amount  of  sheep’s 
clothing  would  make  him  anything  but 
a  wolf,  there  was  the  possibility,  they 
thought,  of  his  being  a  gendarme  in 
disguise  returning  from  some  secret 
mission  to  headquarters,  like  them- 
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selves.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  best  to 
accept  the  statement, 

“  Signori,”  he  said,  “  when  next  we 
meet  I  hope  you  will  bear  witness  that 
you  found  me  busy  in  the  General’s 
service.”  To  this  "they  answered  with 
a  gesture,  and  the  stranger  went  on  : 
“Yes,  yes,  I  have  done  good  service 
against  Giro  Annichiarico.  Ah,  his 
time  is  over  now  !  Eighteen  years  he 
was  king  of  these  provinces  and  more, 
but,  per  Santo  Diavolo,  his  head  is  off 
at  last,  and  his  reign  is  over  !  Ch 
hriccone  1  what  a  rascal !  and  now  we 
are  free,  thanks  to  General  Giorgio. 
And  I  have  served  him  so  well !  Ah, 
when  we  meet  at  headquarters  you  will 
see,  you  will  see  !” 

They  made  some  reply  to  this,  and 
the  conversation  dropped.  Now  and 
then  one  or  another  threw  a  fresh  log 
on  the  hearth,  and  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 
Now  and  then  the  two  officers  made 
some  remark  to  each  other  in  French, 
but  otherwise  they  sat  still  and  silent, 
till  the  crowing  of  the  first  cock  made 
them  all  start. 

“  It  will  soon  be  daybreak.  What 
kind  of  night  is  it  now  ?  The  thunder 
has  ceased,”  said  one  of  the  young  men, 
rising ;  and,  followed  by  his  com¬ 
rade,  he  went  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  stepped  outside.  It  was  still  rain¬ 
ing,  and  “  dark  as  a  wolf’s  throat,” 
and  they  returned  to  the  fire  to  wait 
till  daylight.  But  where  was  their 
strange  companion  ?  They  had  left 
him  sitting  on  the  bench,  staring  at 
the  smouldering  fire,  cigar  in  mouth, 
carbine  in  hand.  They  stirred  the  logs 
till  flames  shot  up  and  lighted  the 
room.  They  seized  a  splinter,  and, 
using  it  as  a  torch,  searched  every  cor¬ 
ner.  He  was  not  there  !  Yet  the  room 
possessed  but  one  door,  and  its  only 
window  was  but  a  few  inches  square, 
and,  moreover,  full  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground.  They  looked  in  vain  for 
a  ladder,  or  even  a  chair  to  mount  by, 
and  the  bench  stood  exactly  where  they 
had  left  it.  As  to  the  old  massaro,  he 
was  snoring  on  his  heap  of  straw,  and 
there  was  not  a  cupboard  or  chest,  or 
corner,  which  offered  any  chance  of 
concealment. 

“What  do  you  think  about  it?” 
asked  one,  with  an  involuntary  shud¬ 
der. 
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“  Per  Bacco!  I  don’t  know  what 
to  think,”  answered  his  companion, 
gloomily.  ”  Brigands  in  flesh  and 
blood  iire  all  very  well,  but  as  to 
this-” 

“  Since  Giro  is  dead,  upon  my  word 
I  think  it  was  the  devil  himself,”  said 
the  other.  “  Could  any  mortal  have 
escaped  in  such  a  fashion  ?” 

They  went  to  the  door  again  and 
looked  out.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and 
a  faint  grayness  showed  that  dawn  was 
on  its  way.  Every  now  and  then  a  gust 
of  wind  shook  the  trees,  bringing  down 
a  shower  of  drops.  Otherwise,  every¬ 
thing  was  still  and  quiet. 

“  Let  us  leave  this  place,”  said  the 
two  young  officers.  ”  ZfioZd,  amicoP' 
to  the  sleeping  masmro ;  “wake  up 
and  tell  us  our  way  to  Lecce.” 

The  old  man  got  up  and  came  for- 
ward,  glancing  timidly  round  him,  and 
hurried  off  to  fetch  the  horses.  The 
little  girl  crept  after  him,  and  both 
listened  with  frightened  eyes  as  the  offi¬ 
cers  told  the  adventure  of  the  night. 
Then  exclaiming,  ”  0  Madonna,  pro¬ 
tect  ns  !  It  was  doubtless  the  devil 
himself.  If  he  should  return  'i  0 
poreri  noi!"  tlie  massaro  seized  the 
child  by  the  hand  and  hurried  off  into 
the  w'oods  which  stretched  like  a  belt 
round  his  house,  leaving  the  two  young 
men  staring  after  him  in  amazement  ! 
However,  as  there  was  no  use  pursuing 
him  down  unknown  paths,  they  sad¬ 
dled  their  horses,  took  the  widest  road, 
and  arrived  at  Lecce  in  safety  in  time 
for  breakfast. 

Presently  they  were  summoned  to 
General  Church’s  room,  and  found  him, 
map  spread  on  table,  ready  to  listen  to 
their  report,  which  they  gave,  winding 
up  with  a  full  account  of  the  night’s 
adventure,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  mysterious  stranger  was  really  in 
the  General’s  service. 

The  General  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  laughed.  ”  Why,  gentlemen,” 
said  he,  ”  don’t  you  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  death’s-head  ?  Have  you 
never  seen  the  black-handled  dagger  of 
the  Decisi,  with  emblems  inscribed  on 
the  blade?  Well,  you  never  saw  the 
papers  and  things  found  at  Grot- 
taglia  and  San  Marzano,  so  how  should 
you  ?  That  fellow,  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  must  be  Occhio  Lupo  of  the  sev¬ 
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— and  you  must  go  after  him.  Come 
to  me  at  sundown  for  instructions,  and 
each  of  you  provide  a  dozen  men.  You 
won’t  want  more,  now  that  Giro  is 
dead.” 

When  they  returned,  General  Church 
showed  them  on  his  map  that  there 
were  two  roads  which  reached  the  mas- 
seria  from  Lecce,  and  directed  that  each 
of  the  officers  should  take  one,  with  his 
little  company  of  men,  and  reaching 
the  fringe  of  wood  that  surrounded  the 
house,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
should  take  up  their  positions  on  either 
side  of  the  door  in  silence,  and  wait 
there  till  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

‘‘  But  if  the  fellow  has  not  dared  to 
come  back  to  the  same  place.  General  ?” 

”  He  will,  and  he  will  leave  it  as  soon 
as  the  first  cock  crows.  I  know  the 
ways  of  those  gentry,”  answered  their 
chief.  “  Only  mind  that  your  men 
make  no  noise  of  any  kind.” 

So  said,  so  done.  And  sure  enough, 
as  soon  as  the  first  cock  began  to  crow 
the  door  of  the  viasseria  opened,  and 
the  dull  glimmer  of  light  within  showed 
a  dark  figure  stepping  swiftly  and  si¬ 
lently  across  the  threshold,  lint  half- 
a  dozen  strong  arms  were  round  him, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  securely  chained,  his  evil 
eyes  glancing  from  one  to  another,  till 
he  saw  the  faces  of  his  companions  of 
the  night  before.  Then  an  angry 
gleam  and  an  oath  showed  that  he 
recognized  them,  but  he  said  not  a 
word  more. 

“And  now,  friend  massaro,  what 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  Harbor¬ 
ing  brigands  in  your  masseria,  eh? 
You  will  come  along  with  us  to  Lecce, 
and  see  what  General  Giorgio  has  to 
say  to  you.” 

The  old  massaro  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  the  child  wept  piteous¬ 
ly,  turning  with  clasped  hands  from 
one  officer  to  the  other,  and  entreating 
pardon  for  \iQV  povero  nonno,  her  dear 
nonno,  until  the  young  men  consented 
to  hear  the  old  man’s  story. 

“He  harbor  the  robbeis?  But  no, 
no,  the  Madonna  knew  better  than 
that !  It  was  true  that  this  bad  man 
had  taken  shelter  in  his  house  at  night ; 
but  what  then  ?  How  could  he,  a  poor 
old  man,  help  it,  if  such  a  one  opened 
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the  door  and  walked  in?  Could  he 
drive  him  out  by  force?  See  then,  let 
the  gentlemen  ask  the  little  one,  if 
what  he  said  was  not  true.”  Ah  yes, 
but  it  was  true,  and  the  Madonna  knew 
it.  And  the  child  chimed  in,  bringing 
to  the  rescue  a  pair  of  artless  blue  eyes, 
and  many  pretty  gestures  of  appeal  and 
coaxing,  which  quite  softened  the  hearts 
of  the  two  young  officers.  But  how 
did  Occhio  Lupo  escape  ?  Let  the  mas- 
saro  tell  that,  and  then — 

Certainly  he  would  tell  all.  To  such 
kind  signori  it  was  a  pleasure  to  tell 
everything  !  The  signori  thought  he 
was  asleep  ;  but  no,  not  exactly  asleep 
— on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  sleep, 
from  fear,  and  thus  he  could  see  what 
happened.  The  signori  went  to  the 
door — well.  And  opened  it  -  well. 
And  returned  to  find  the  guapo  gone  ? 
Had  the  signori  happened  to  turn  their 
heads,  they  would  have  seen  that  he 
followed  at  their  heels,  so  close  that  at 
the  moment  they  stepped  outside,  just 
at  that  moment  ne  stepped  outside  too, 
and  slipped  into  the  shadow,  so  that 
when  they  returned,  the  door  that  shut 
them  in  shut  him  out !  He,  the  old 
massaro,  prayed  for  the  good  gentle¬ 
men  to  all  the  saints,  when  he  saw  the 
wolf-eye  creeping  behind  them — so — 
with  his  carbine  in  his  hand.  For,  you 
understand,  there  might  have  been  a 
shot  from  the  carbine,  a  blow  from  the 
dagger— but  why  speak  of  those  things, 
when  it  was  past,  and,  blessed  be  the 
Madonna,  they  were  safe  ? 

“  And  the  Kind  signori  will  not  hurt 
the  poor  nonno  cried  the  child,  cling¬ 
ing  to  him,  and  turning  her  pale  little 
wistful  face  toward  the  questioners. 

“  No,  little  one,  we  will  not  hurt 
him.  But  see  here,  friend,  you  may 
get  your  neck  into  the  noose  if  you 
don’t  give  up  the  habit  of  harboring 
assassins  ;  so  be  warned.  Now  let  us 
march  !” 

The  two  officers  returned  with  their 
captive  to  headquarters,  where  of  course 
he  was  tried  by  the  Military  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  met  with  the  fate  which  his 
name  shows  that  he  deserved.  There 
was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  finding 
people  who  would  witness  to  his  crimes, 
now  that  his  chief  was  dead  ;  and  he 
was  taken  to  a  village  where  one  of  his 
most  atrocious  murders  had  been  com- 
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mitted,  and  there  shot,  behaving  like 
the  hardened  ruffian  he  was  to  the  last. 
“  Ah  !”  said  he  to  Colonel  Bentz,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  and  grinding  his  teeth,  as 
the  place  of  his  doom  came  in  sight 
“  if  I  could  only  burn  the  whole  vif- 
iage  !”  When,  according  to  custom, 
the  coffin  which  had  been  carried  be¬ 
fore  him  as  a  condemned  criminal  was 
laid  on  the  ground  beside  him,  he 
shuffled  round  it  in  spite  of  his  irons 
in  an  uncouth  dance,  called  for  a  glass 
of  brandy,  and  grumbled  when  wine 
was  given  him  instead.  A  priest  came 
near,  holding  forth  the  crucifix :  the 
wretch  spat  upon  it,  pouring  forth  a 
flood  of  oaths  and  foul  language.  Then 
turning  to  the  soldiers,  wdio  stood  with 
levelled  carbines,  he  said,  “  I  go  then. 
It  is  my  turn.  Good.  I  have  killed 
seventeen  and  more,  and  it  is  only  fair 
that  I  should  die  for  that.  I  had 
thought  I  could  venture  on  one  more 
night  in  the  masseria ;  but  never  mind, 
1  can  die  as  well  as  others  have  done. 
So  now  let  us  go, — addio,  addio,  ad- 
dio !"  and  the  words  were  cut  short  by 
a  volley  which  laid  him  dead  on  the 
ground,  the  last  of  the  captains  of  the 
Decisi,  if  not  the  worst. 

For  the  next  two  years  General 
Church  lived  at  Lecce  as  commandant 
of  the  province  of  Apulia.  Lecce, 
which  for  some  years  had  lost  its  old 
reputation  for  gayety  and  light-heart¬ 
edness,  again  became  “one  of  the 
pleasantest  cities  of  Italy.”  He ‘‘en¬ 
joyed  the  agreeable  society  and  splen¬ 
did  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  Bari  and  Otranto.”  “  Not 
a  single  murder  or  robbery  took  place 
during  this  time.”  He  was  flattered 
and  fHed,  the  Government  gave  him 
thanks,  and  promised  him  rewards 
which  never  came.  His  brother  writes, 
“  Richard-  is  promised  a  post  of  great 
honor  and  eminence,  so  now  his  for¬ 
tune  is  made  and  a  little  later,  “  lie 
has  not  yet  got  his  reward,  but  before 
long  {entre  nous)  we  shall  have  a  Mar¬ 
quess  in  the  family  with  a  fine  estate ! 
So  attached  are  the  people  to  him  that 
his  recall  would  cause  a  rebellion. 
Will  you  believe  that  such  has  been 
the  state  of  the  country  for  years  under 
the  sway  of  the  terrible  brigand  and 
his  band,  that  many  people  have  not 
ventured  outside  their  doors,  and  even 
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the  Sindaco  of  the  place  and  the  In- 
tendente  of  the  province  had  not  ven¬ 
tured  outside  the  gates  of  the  city  ?” 

Meanwhile  the  General  has  expended 
his  own  little  fortune,  and  has  bor¬ 
rowed  a  large  sum  from  his  devoted 
brother,  in  paying  his  soldiers,  and  re¬ 
turning  the  hospitalities  offered  him, 
but  is  unable  to  get  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  even  his  arrears  of  pay. 

The  work  was  done,  and  done  well. 
But  as  to  paying  the  workmen,  that 
was  another  matter.  And  as  time  went 
on,  and  other  claims  were  pushed  to 
the  front,  the  Government  was  glad  to 
forget  old  promises,  and  throw  aside 
their  no  longer  needed  instrument. 

Even  during  this  period  of  General 
Church’s  prosperity  there  might  be 
heard  the  grumbling  of  the  coming 
storm.  It  was  impossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  He  was  a  foreigner,  set 
in  a  high  place,  over  the  heads  of  na¬ 
tive  governors  :  this  of  itself  would 
naturally  cause  jealousy  and  dislike, 
lie  was  uncompromising,  determined 
to  do  his  work  in  his  own  way,  to  hold 
to  his  rights— very  likely  a  bit  arrogant 
in  asserting  them,  very  likely  not  so 
courteous  as  prudence  would  dictate 
toward  those  whom  he  disliked  and 
thought  badly  of. 

Two  stories  will  illustrate  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  dealing  with  those  who  were  not 
worthy  of  respect  or  trust. 

There  was  a  certain  Government  spy 
in  Lecce,  Don  Luigi  Gentili,  who  for 
years  had  lived  and  grown  rich  by  his 
infamous  trade.  Everybody  detested 
him,  but  everybody  feared  him  too 
much  to  show  it.  He  was  almost  as 
powerful  in  the  city  as  Giro  Annichi- 
arico  himself.  His  mode  of  action  was 
equally  simple  and  ingenious.  He 
merely  sailed  with  the  stream.  When 
King  Ferdinand  reigned,  Gentili  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  lists  of  the  disaffected 
people  who  were  on  the  side  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  When  Ferdinand  gave  place  to 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  Gentili  was  equally 
ready  with  lists  of  those  who  were  plot¬ 
ting  to  get  the  old  Government  back. 
The  same  game  was  played  under 
Murat ;  and  when  Murat  was  shot,  and 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples  came  back  as 
Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who 
so  ready  with  protestations  of  service  as 
Don  Luigi  Gentili  ?  And  each  Govern- 
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ment  in  turn  seems  to  have  accepted  his 
services,  and  paid  for  them  too  !  The 
Government  registers  revealed  this  fact 
on  inspection.  “  Most  extraordinary 
papers  they  were,”  says  General  Church. 
“  Long  lists  of  the  most  respectable 
people  of  the  neighborhood  were  found, 
denouncing  them  as  favorers  of  first 
one  party,  then  another,  year  by  year, 
month  by  month  ;  and  subjoined  were 
the  punishments  inflicted — shooting, 
fines,  imprisonment  for  years — and  the 
records  of  money  received,  from  which¬ 
ever  Government  was  in  power,  for  in¬ 
formation  given.  His  own  receipts,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  bore  witness 
against  him.  More  than  a  hundred 
families  had  suffered  from  the  infernal 
calumnies  of  this  wretch  !” 

Don  Gentili  was  a  great  ally  of  the 
Intendente  of  Lecce,  a  timid  man,  and 
no  friend  to  General  Church,  who  got 
him  displaced  and  recalled  to  Naples  ; 
also  he  was  a  member  of  half-a-dozen 
secret  societies,  which  would  account 
for  the  respect  shown  to  him  by  the 
same  Intendente  and  other  authorities. 
Some  time  before  this  date,  when  the 
General  first  came  to  visit  Lecce,  Gen¬ 
tili  had  tried  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
attack  the  troops  on  their  way  from 
one  city  to  another — thus,  as  he  put  it, 
“  freeing  the  country,  driving  back  the 
foreigner,  and  establishing  the  Salen- 
tine  Republic.”  The  idea  was  respond¬ 
ed  to  with  acclamation,  and  a  body  of 
armed  citizens  were  placed  in  ambush 
on  the  Bari  road,  the  day  the  General 
was  expected  to  enter  Lecce.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  well  for  them  that  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  in  by  a  different  road, 
so  no  harm  was  done !  Then  Don 
Gentili  went  off  to  the  authorities  and 
denounced  several  people  as  having  been 
concerned  in  a  plot  to  attack  the  royal 
troops— and  was  duly  paid  for  the  in¬ 
formation  by  the  Government. 

“  The  fellow  deserves  hanging,”  said 
the  General,  pulling  his  mustache,  and 
pacing  the  room  perplexedly,  as  he  list¬ 
ened  to  all  these  details.  “  Yes,  the 
world  would  bo  well  rid  of  him,  no 
doubt.  But  then,  there  are  probably 
half-a-dozen  nearly  as  bad  ;  and  he  has 
a  wife,  you  say,  and  a  whole  tribe  of 
children.  What  is  to  become  of  them  ? 
Can’t  we  keep  him  out  of  doing  any 
more  mischief  without  going  to  ex- 
30 
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tremities?  If  I  send  him  before  the 
court,  he  is  doomed.  Suppose  he  is 
banished,  and  put  under  surveillance 
for  the  present,  so  as  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  mending  his  ways?”  So 
Don  Luigi  Gentili  was  sent  to  Burletta, 
out  of  his  own  province,  and  with  stern 
warnings  and  threatenings  if  he  should 
venture  to  leave  the  place  without  ex¬ 
press  permission  from  headquarters ; 
and  for  a  short  time  he  kept  quiet 
enough.  But  he  had  a  friend  in  the 
displaced  Intendente  of  Lecce,  the  Mar- 
chese  Pietracatella,  now  living  at  Na¬ 
ples,  and  brooding  over  his  displace¬ 
ment,  which  he  set  down  as  the  work 
of  the  meddlesome  Englishman. 

One  fine  day  King  Ferdinand,  in  his 
state  carriage,  was  taking  his  usual 
drive  along  the  Chiaja.  The  four  fat 
horses  pranced  solemnly  along,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  gorgeous  coachman  in  royal 
livery.  The  lazy,  good- humored,  self- 
iudulgent  King  sleepily  returned  the 
salutations  of  passers-by.  The  sky  was 
blue,  the  sea  was  blue,  the  air  was 
golden,  dazzling  ;  early  summer  made 
the  Chiaja  of  Naples  into  an  earthly 
Paradise  ;  bright-eyed,  bare-legged  boys 
played  moro,  sellers  of  macaroni  and 
lemonade  cried  their  wares  at  every  cor¬ 
ner,  flower-girls  showed  their  white 
teeth  in  ready  smiles  when  likely  cus¬ 
tomers  came  by — all  was  pleasure,  ease, 
light,  color,  movement,  amusement. 
Suddenly  King  Ferdinand  rubbed  his 
eyes  ;  a  respectable-looking  man,  dress¬ 
ed  in  black,  darted  forward,  seized  the 
handle  of  the  carriage-door  with  one 
hand,  and  waved  a  paper  with  the  other, 
wildly  gesticulating  and  exclaiming, 
“  Gmstizia,  Maestd — giustizia,  gius- 
tizia !''  The  carriage  was  stopped. 
The  King  ordered  a  lackey  to  open  the 
door.  lie  was  fond  of  posing  as  the 
father  of  his  people,  when  it  did  not 
entail  too  much  trouble  ;  and  in  his 
best  “  Rh  di  lazzaronV'  manner,  Eb- 
bene,  amico/'  he  said,  che  vohte? 
Parlate,  parlate.’' 

Upon  this  Gentili  fell  upon  his  knees, 
seizing  the  King’s  hand  and  kissing  it 
etlnsi\ely,  while  he  poured  forth  most 
lamentable  complaints  against  General 
Giorgio,  who  was  persecuting  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  gentleman  of  Lecce  to  death  ! 
The  King  shook  his  head  at  this. 

Howi*  how?  Persecuted  by  Gior- 
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gio  !  Can’t  believe  it ;  can’t  believe 
it.  I  know  Giorgio  well,  too  well  to 
believe  that  he  would  persecute  one  of 
my  people !”  Gentili,  still  on  his 
knees,  swore  by  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth  that  he  spoke  the  bare  truth 
and  that  he  and  his  innocent  family 
would  die  of  want  unless  his  Majesty 
would  interfere  to  protect  them  from 
this  grasping  foreigner.  “  Well,  well,” 
said  the  King,  “  give  me  your  paper— 
the  matter  shall  be  seen  to  and  tak- 
ingthe  petition,  Ferdinand  ordered  the 
lackey  to  shut  the  door,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  drove  away,  leaving  Gentili,  with 
clasped  hands,  invoking  blessings  on 
the  head  of  the  father  of  his  people. 

A  few  days  later  the  petition  reached 
General  Church,  having  been  forward¬ 
ed  to  him  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Tommasi,  and  accompanied  by  a  re¬ 
quest  that  he  would  explain  what  it  all 
meant.  The  General’s  reply  is  char¬ 
acteristic.  “  I  am  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,”  he  says,  “at  hearing  from 
your  Excellency  that  Don  Luigi  Gen- 
tili  is  at  Naples,  he  having  been  placed 
by  my  orders  at  Barletta,  under  sur¬ 
veillance.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
your  Excellency  information  about  the 
man  when  I  hear  that  he  has  returned 
to  Barletta.  Till  then  you  will,  1  am 
sure,  understand  that  to  do  so  would 
derogate  from  the  respect  due  to  the 
alter  ego  with  which  his  Majesty  has 
invested  me.” 

On  the  next  Council  day  the  King 
inquired  what  reply  had  been  received 
from  General  Giorgio,  and  the  letter 
was  produced  and  read  aloud.  “  Let 
me  read  it  myself,”  said  Ferdinand ; 
and  having  done  so,  he  threw  it  on  the 
table,  and  a  frown  gathered  on  the 
royal  brow.  The  white-haired  Mar- 
chese  Circatella  next  took  it  up,  put 
on  his  spectacles,  read  it  through,  and 
put  it  down  in  silence.  Then  the  Cava- 
Here  Luigi  di  Medici  took  the  missive, 
read  it  aloud,  glanced  at  his  compan¬ 
ions,  and  observed  deferentially,  "  It  is 
very  well  written.  Sire  !”  and  the  others 
chimed  in  assenting  to  this  fact,  though 
observing  that  perhaps  the  General  was 
a  little — a  little — the  English  were  a 
stiff -necked  race  ! — doubtless  he  might 
have  replied  differently,  since  the  query 
was  made  in  his  Majesty’s  behalf,  yet— 
“  Yet,  knowing  the  General  as  I  do,” 
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quoth  old  Circatella,  “  I  say,  depend 
upon  it  he  won’t  give  in  !” 

“  And,  after  all,  he  has  right  on  his 
side,”  pnt  in  De  Medici. 

The  King’s  little  fit  of  temper  had 
gone  by  ;  ho  laughed  and  rubbed  his 
Lnds  in  easy-going  fashion — “  What  a 
fuss  about  nothing  !  AVhat  have  you 
to  say,  Tommasi  ?” 

“  I  say,  your  Majesty,  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  saved  Apulia.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  quite  true.  I  know  I 
owe  him  half  my  kingdom  ;  but  he 
might  have  sent  me  an  answer.” 

“  The  English  are  fierce  and  intrac¬ 
table,  but  they  are  honorable,  and  hold 
fast  to  their  friends,”  said  the  old  Mar- 
chese. 

“  Well,  well,  we  have  had  enough  of 
it,”  said  the  King.  ”  Tommasi  had 
better  write  and  tell  Giorgio  I  never 
doubted  he  had  done  right  about  that 
fellow.  I  only  asked  for  information.” 

So  Tommasi  wrote  again,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Naturally  General  Church 
felt  that  he,  being  on  the  spot,  knew  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  intrigues  and 
malpractices  which  had  been  going  on 
for  years  than  did  the  Government  at 
Naples.  Besides,  he  felt  the  necessity 
for  making  his  authority  felt,  so  he  re¬ 
plied  thus  :  “  I  beg  to  inform  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  that  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  it  was  his  Majesty  who  required 
information  ;  but  no  information  can 
be  obtained  from  me  till  Gentili  is  sent 
back  to  Barletta.  What  will  people 
think  if  a  person  of  Gentili’s  character 
can  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  ?  It  would  be  no  less,  since  the 
alter  ego  was  intrusted  to  me  W  his 
Majesty  himself.  I  think  your  Excel¬ 
lency  will  see  that  either  this  man  must 
leave  Naples  or  I  must  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
sign  the  command  with  which  I  am  at 
present  intrusted.”  This  settled  the 
matter,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Gen¬ 
eral  received  an  official  despatch  in¬ 
forming  him  that  Gentili  had  been  sent 
back  to  Barletta,  and  also  the  following 
letter  from  Prince  Zurlo  : — 

“  Caro  Amico, — I  congratulate  you. 
Your  firmness  has  broken  up  the  plot. 
This  affects  the  security  of  every  house¬ 
hold  in  the  province,  for  those  who 
have  been  injured  by  this  infamous 
man  will  now  venture  to  witness  against 
him.” 


As  to  Don  Luigi  Gentili,  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  trusted  to  the  General’s  clem¬ 
ency,  and  kept  quiet  in  his  banishment, 
for  now  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
royal  courts  of  Naples,  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  ten  years. 

The  second  story  relates  the  fate  of 
Maestro  Longo,  tailor  and  citizen  of 
Lecce — a  very  good  tailor,  but  a  very 
bad  citizen  !  It  was  an  evil  day  for 
Maestro  Longo  when  he  dropped  the 
tape  and  scissors  and  took  to  politics, 
attended  meetings  of  the  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  and  stuck  a  stiletto  in  his  belt. 
He  never  murdered  anybody,  but  he 
talked  as  if  he  were  ready  to  slay  the 
whole  Government !  He  had  a  ready 
tongue,  and  loved  to  use  it  in  furious 
declamation.  The  applause  of  the  rab¬ 
ble  was  sweet  to  him,  and  much  more 
sweet  the  feeling  that  his  betters  were 
afraid  of  him.  So  he  talked  myste¬ 
riously  in  corners,  gave  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  chiefs  of  banditti,  was  always 
a  principal  speaker  at  patriotic  meet¬ 
ings,  gave  weekly  receptions  at  Lecce, 
and  insisted  on  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  place  attending  them,  if  they  valued 
their  safety  ;  and  it  shows  how  great 
was  the  fear  caused  by  these  secret  so¬ 
cieties  that  his  noble  customers  dared 
not  disobey  his  mandate  !  The  then 
Intendente  was  a  special  patron  of  the 
tailor,  and  fed  his  arrogance  by  treat¬ 
ing  him  familiarly,  until  Maestro  Longo 
gave  himself  airs  as  the  most  important 
person  in  the  town. 

But  this  glory  ended  when  General 
Church  took  up  his  quarters  at  Lecce. 
His  coming  was  heralded  by  a  grand 
ball,  where  Maestro  Longo  appeared, 
swaggering  among  the  best ;  but, 
alas  !  times  had  changed,  and  before 
long  he  found  himself  taken  up  by 
a  couple  of  tall  youths,  and  fairly  tossed 
out  of  window — by  which  means  the 
poor  little  man  broke  his  arm. 

‘‘  It  would  bo  quite  a  i)ity  to  harm 
the  fellow.  We  must  teach  him  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  trade,”  said  General  Church 
to  a  group  of  young  gentlemen  of  Lecce, 
who  were  paying  their  resj)ects.  “  He 
is  a  good  tailor,  is  he  not  ?” 

”  None  better,  your  Excellency.  Did 
your  Excellency  ever  hear  of  the  tailor 
and  the  Marchese’s  pantaloons  ?  No  ? 
Then,  con  rispefto,  you  must  know  that 
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the  Marchese  Pietracatella  one  day  sent 
for  his  friend  Maestro  Longo,  who  ar¬ 
rived  with  scissors  and  tape  to  take  his 

f)atron’s  order,  and  found  that  patron 
ying  on  his  bed,  much  in  need  of  some 
new  diversion.  ‘  Have  you  ever  seen 
me  dance  ?  ’  said  the  Marquis.  ‘  It  is 
something  worth  seeing,  my  friend.  I 
believe  I  could  dance  down  any  man  in 
the  Two  Sicilies.’  And  springing  off 
his  bed,  he  began  a  tarantella  to  his 
own  whistling,  snapping  his  fingers, 
springing  half-way  to  the  ceiling, 
whisking  round  faster  and  faster,  until 
at  last  he  sank  panting  on  a  chair. 

‘  Give  me  one  minute  to  recover  my 
breath,  Lon  go,’  said  he,  ‘  and  then  you 
shall  measure  me  for  a  pair  of  panta¬ 
loons.’  ‘  Certainly,’  said  the  tailor  ; 

*  but  first  it  is  my  turn.  I  have  waited 
for  your  Excellency — it  is  only  fair  that 
you  should  vvait  for  me  ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  flatter  myself  I  can  do  better  than 
that !  ’  So  he  began  to  dance,  and 
went  on  dancing  as  if  he  was  bewitched  ! 
The  Marchese  begged  him  to  stop,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  stop,  stamped,  swore, 
threatened  :  still  the  tailor  danced  on 
to  his  own  whistling,  serenely  ignoring 
his  patron’s  anger,  until  in  despair 
Pietracatella  called  his  servants  to  put 
the  fellow  out.  But  for  months  after 
the  Marchese  had  to  wear  his  old 
clothes,  for  the  angry  tailor  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  make  him  new  ones,  and  the 
other  tailors  of  the  town  dared  not  dis¬ 
oblige  Maestro  Longo  !” 

“  Look  here,  gentlemen,”  said  the 
General,  when  he  had  done  laughing. 
“  1  have  determined  to  give  a  ball  at 
my  house  every  Monday  during  my  stay 
here.  I  am  afraid — I  am  really  very 
much  afraid — that  this  will  clash  with 
the  weekly  ball  which  I  understand  is 
given  by  Maestro  Longo.  But  pray 
observe  that  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  take  your  choice  and  go  where  you 
will.  I  would  not  interfere  with  the 
tailor  for  worlds  !  Only,  unhappily,  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  you  to  be 
in  two  places  at  once,  and  you  will 
clearly  understand  that  it  is  at  your 
own  choice  to  attend  one  or  the  other 
— not  both.” 

The  young  men  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other,  laughed,  and  declared  that  they 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  entering 
Maestro  Longo’s  house  in  future  except 
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as  customers,  but  they  hoped  to  attend 
the  General’s  reception. 

The  next  day  the  tailor  received  a 
summons  to  wait  on  the  General.  Soft- 
ly  and  sadly  he  went,  with  his  aim  in 
a  sling,  and  meekly  he  sat  in  the  ante¬ 
room  for  a  considerable  time  before  he 
was  admitted  to  the  great  man’s  pres¬ 
ence.  The  General  fixed  his  keen  blue 
eyes  on  the  round,  little,  black  eved 
person,  who  fidgeted  and  bowed  ner¬ 
vously,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  serve 
his  Excellency. 

“  Measure  me  for  a  coat,  Signon 
Sarto,  if  you  please,”  said  General 
Church. 

“  Uniform  or  plain  ?  But  pardon 
me,  your  Excellency,  I  have  not  brought 
my  measure.  With  permission,  1  will 
run  and  fetch  it,  though  indeed” — and 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully  and 
looked  at  his  arm — ‘‘  an  accident,  your 
Excellency.  Poco,  poco,  but  for  the 
moment  it  causes  me  difficulty.” 

“No  hurry,  Maestro  Longo.  Let  us 
talk  of  something  else.  Though  you 
have  never  worked  for  me,  I  have  a 
pretty  long  account  to  settle  with  you, 

I  find,”  said  the  General,  locking  the 
door  as  he  spoke,  and  seating  himself 
in  an  old-fashioned  arm-chair.  The 
tailor’s  ruddy  face  grew  pale,  and  his 
teeth  positively  chattered.  Down  he 
went  on  his  knees,  protesting  that  he 
was  a  guiltless  man,  a  good  citizen. 

“  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  know,  you 
have  never  committed  a  murder ;  so 
much  the  better  for  you,”  said  the 
General.  “  Get  up.  Now  tell  the 
truth,  for  you  will  gain  nothing  by 
lying.” 

“  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  guilty  ; 
but  I  will  tell  your  Excellency  all.  I 
throw  myself  on  your  Excellency’s 
mercy,”  gasped  the  poor  little  man. 

“  Good,  so  far.  Get  up,  and  answer 
my  questions.  And  mind,  you  must 
alter  your  ways,  if  you  don’t  want  to 
spend  some  years  in  the  galleys.  You 
have  become  uncommonly  expert  of  late 
with  the  small  sword,  I  hear.  IIow 
many  stilettoes  have  you  on  your  prem¬ 
ises  ?” 

“  Oh,  your  Excellency  knows  every¬ 
thing  I  Pardon,  pardon,  and  iny  life 
shall  be  devoted  to  serve  you.” 

“  Look  here,  mv  friend.  I  happen 
to  know  that  you  have  the  diplomas  of 
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the  Filndelfi  and  the  Pdtrioti  Europei. 
Lucky  for  you  that  you  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Decisi  !  Now,  how 
many  men  have  you  in  your  squadron 
otFiladelfir' 

“  Sixty,  Signore  Qenerale." 

“  All  armed  ?” 

“  S\,  signore.” 

“How  many  altogether  in  Lecce ?” 

“  About  300.” 

“  All  armed  ?” 

“  But  no,  signore,  only  about  half.” 

“  Any  assassins  among  them  ?” 

“Kot  to  my  knowledge,  signore.” 

“  Under  what  supreme  authority  do 
yon,  or  rather  did  you,  act?” 

“  Under  the  Salentine  Republic.” 

“  Your  own  rank  ?” 

“  Prefect  of  the  city  of  Lecce.  Your 
Excellency  knows  that  is  the  same  as 
Infendente." 

”  Have  you  a  diploma  as  prefect?” 

“  S'l,  Signore  GeneraleP 

“  What  do  you  aim  at  ?” 

“  Equality,  your  Excellency.  No 
man  to  have  more  land  than  another.” 

“  Very  good.  And  now.  Signore 
Sarto” — the  General’s  eyes  twinkled 
in  spite  of  himself — ”  pray,  what  was 
^our  fancy  for  giving  those  weekly 

Poor  Maestro  Longo  hung  his  head, 
and  looked  like  a  boy  caught  in  an 
apple-tree  and  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  head- master.  He  cast  piteous 
looks  at  the  General,  and  stammered 
out,  ‘‘  I — I  wanted  to — to  break  the 
pride  of  the  gentry.  Signore  Generate.'* 

“  And  did  many  of  them  come  to 
your  balls  ?” 

“A  good  many,  especially  —  that 
is—” 

“  Well,  go  on.  Especially — ” 

“When  the  invitations  were  signed 
by  me — with  four  dots  after — ” 

“Four  dots  I  What  does  this  mean?” 

“  They  were  bound  to  comply — 
else—” 

“  Speak  out,  man  ;  else  what  ?” 

In  a  very  low  voice,  and  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  the  tailor  finished 
his  sentence.  “  It  meant — they  would 
die,  your  Excellency.” 

There  was  a  pause,  long  enough  for 
the  last  remains  of  courage  to  ooze  out 
of  the  tips  of  the  poor  tailor’s  fingers. 
He  stood,  limp,  pale,  and  shaking,  with 
the  feeling  that  two  stern  eyes  were 


fixed  upon  him,  that  lies  were  of  no 
avail,  and  that — oh,  heavens  !  if  he 
should  have  to  leave  his  pleasant  house, 
his  admiring  friends,  his  chats  on  the 
Piazza,  his  speechifyings  at  meetings, 
for  the  galleys  !  Presently  the  ques¬ 
tions  began  again. 

“  Who  paid  the  expenses  of  these 
balls  ?” 

“  The  Government,  Signore  Generate 
— that  is,  the  Salentine  Republic.  The 
money  was  raised  by — by  forced  con¬ 
tributions.” 

“Did  you  collect  the  money  ?” 

“  Per  Dio,  no,  no,  no,  your  Excel¬ 
lency  !  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  it  went  to  the  Directory.” 

“  Where  is  your  muster-roll  ?” 

“  In  a  priest’s  house  in  Surbo.” 

“  Is  Major  Farini  your  superior?” 

“  In  the  military  line,  «t,  signore.  I 
am  the  superior  in  the  civil  line.” 

“  How  many  officers  of  the  Reate  Co¬ 
rona  Regiment  belong  to  you  ?” 

“  Twelve  or  fourteen.” 

“  Any  other  regiment?” 

“  Not  to  my  knowledge,  your  Excel¬ 
lency.” 

“  Now,  Maestro  Longo,  attend  to 
me.  Can  I  depend  on  your  good  con¬ 
duct  in  future  ?” 

“Oh,  your  Excellency,  pardon  me, 
save  me  !  I  swear  you  shall  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  me  !” 

“  Will  you  go  back  to  your  tailoring, 
and  keep  your  fellows  to  their  proper 
work  ?” 

“  Si,  si,  signore.” 

“  Will  you  go  round  to  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  you  have  insulted,  and  ask  par¬ 
don,  one  by  one,  for  your  former  inso¬ 
lence  ?” 

“  I  will,  signore,  I  will,  and  gladly  !” 

“  AVill  you  give  your  associates  clear¬ 
ly  to  understand  that  these  secret  socie¬ 
ties  must  be  broken  up  ?’  ’ 

“  They  are  so  already,  your  Excel¬ 
lency  ;  and  in  truth  the  majority  of 
people  are  delighted  at  it,  and  feel  safe 
under  your  Excellency’s  protection.” 

“  And  are  you  of  that  opinion  ?” 

“  Ah,  signore,  I  am  a  reformed  man  ! 
I  am  yours  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

“  If  that  is  so,  you  need  fear  nothing 
for  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  tailoring  a  much  more  profitable 
trade  than  sword-exercise.  But  you 
must  hand  over  all  your  weapons  to 
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Colonel  Bentz,  and  all  your  papers  to 
me.” 

'‘Per  Vamor  di  Dio!  but  there  is 
enough  to  hang  us  all  !” 

“  iSignore  Sarto,  you  will  please  to 
understand  that  I  am  not  admitting 
you  to  a  capitulation.  I  am  giving  you 
commands,  which  you  will  disobey  at 
your  peril.” 

Poor  Maestro  Longo  was  crushed 
again.  “  Certainly,  certainly,”  he 
murmured.  “  My  life  is  in  your  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  hands.  1  will  give  up  all, 
all.  I  trust  to  your  Excellency’s  gen¬ 
erosity.” 

Thereupon  the  General  unlocked  the 
door,  and  desired  two  officers  to  go 
with  Maestro  Longo  to  his  house  and 
seize  all  his  arms  and  papers.  It  was 
a  wonderful  find  !  Six  hundred  stilet¬ 
toes,  200  stand  of  firearms,’  were  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  the  military  authorities,  and 
Maestro  Longo  himself  brought  the 
papers,  books,  and  diplomas  ;  and  what 
was  his  joy  and  relief  when  he  saw  them 
blazing  in  the  grate,  while  he,  with  tape 
and  scissors,  was  employed  in  measuring 
the  General  for  two  new  uniform  coats 
and  several  pairs  of  pantaloons  ! 

Two  years  later,  a  family  letter  from 
Naples  says  :  ”  I  expect  llichard  here 
in  about  a  month.  He  has  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  King  for  an  important  com¬ 
mission  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  a  most 
honorable  and  flattering  appointment.” 
A  very  unfortunate  appointment  for 
the  General  it  turned  out,  as  we  shall 
see  ;  though  at  the  time  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  matter  of  congratulation.  “You 
speak,  my  dear  General,  of  returning 
to  England,”  says  the  Minister  De  Me¬ 
dici.  “  You  don’t  expect  me  to  agree 
to  that,  I  hope.  You  may  leave  the 

Erpvince  of  Lecce  perhaps,  but  the 
ling  counts  on  you  for  another  mis¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  You,  who  are  so  attached 
to  the  King  and  your  other  friends, 
will  surely  put  by  the  thought  of  going 
away,  out  of  kindness  to  both.”  And 
again,  “  You  will  see  in  the  new  com¬ 
mission  destined  to  you  by  his  Majesty 
a  striking  proof  of  his  affection  and 
confidence.  Let  me  be  the  first  to  con- 
g^ratulate  you.”  While  Sir  William  d 
Court,  British  Minister  to  the  Court  at 
Naples,  writes,  “  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  from  De  Medici  that  you  were  to 
be  sent  to  assume  the  command  at 
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Palermo.  It  is  an  honorable  thing  for 
you,  and  I  hope  will  be  attended  with 
solid  advantage.” 

When  King  Ferdinand  was  in  exile 
in  Sicily  he  had  been  ready  to  promise 
anything— civil  liberty,  reduced  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  had  flattered  the  Carbonari,  and 
promised  oblivion  for  all  past  offences 
against  the  law  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  Sicilian  Parliament  refused 
to  give  him  as  much  moneyas  he  asked 
for,  he  sold  .the  Communal  lands ;  and 
when  the  Parliament  protested  against 
this  infraction  of  the  old  Sicilian  Con¬ 
stitution,  he  put  several  of  the  members 
into  prison.  When  he  was  brought 
back  to  his  kingdom,  “  having  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,”  he 
had  a  heavy  bill  to  pay  to  his  Austrian 
allies,  who  had  put  liim  there,  and  that 
of  course  meant  fresh  taxation  to  his 
already  overburdened  people.  “  There 
are  fresh  difficulties  at  Palermo,”  writes 
Sir  W.  ^  Court,  April,  1819.  “  An¬ 

other  regiment  was  sent  off  in  a  hurry 
yesterday.  The  King’ s  journey  is  po.  t- 
poned  sine  die.  The  Hereditary  Prince 
returns  as  Viceroy  to  Palermo  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  ^of  Austria)  is  gone.” 
But  apparently  it  was  thought  wiser 
that  the  Hereditary  Prince  should  keep 
out  of  the  way  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  General  Naselli,  a  Neapolitan,  was 
appointed  Lieut.-General  of  Sicily— a 
post  equivalent  to  that  of  Viceroy— 
and  General  Church  to  have  command 
of  the  troops.  The  chestnuts  were  in 
the  fire,  and  it  was  convenient  that 
foreign  fingers  should  pull  them  out ! 

General  Church  pressed  for  permis- 
sion  to  take  with  him  his  own  foreign 
troops,  well  known  and  trusty,  as  he 
was  aware  that  no  dependence  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  Sicilians  ;  but  this 
was  not  allowed.  They  were  wanted 
at  Naples  ;  but  they  should  be  sent,  he 
was  assured,  early  in  the  autumn.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  revolution  in  Sicily 
was  over,  and  the  General  in  prison. 

He  reached  Palermo  July  5th,  and 
found  “  the  force  in  Palermo  quite  in¬ 
sufficient  for  garrisoning  that  city,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  troops  lax.  No 
military  system  whatever,  no  public 
place  of  parades,  no  regular  mode  of 
transmitting  orders.  The  officers  al¬ 
ways  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  were 
scattered  in  dilterent  lodgings  in  and 
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ont  of  the  town.  Nothing  like  mili¬ 
tary  regularity  was  to  be  seen  in  Paler¬ 
mo.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  reign¬ 
ed  in  several  of  the  corps,  and  all  of 
them  were  in  some  degree  infected  with 
Carbonarism.  ”  Palermo  was  crowded 
for  the  great  national  festival,  the 
Feast  of  baiiLa  Rosalia,  which  lasts,  we 
arc  told,  five  days  ;  and  just  as  it  be¬ 
gan,  a  despatch  from  Naples  brought 
the  news  of  the  revolt  there,  of  the  new 
constitution  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  The  sailors  of  the  boat 
landed,  all  with  tricolor  cockades  in 
their  hats  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  as  if 
by  magic,  all  the  crowd  in  the  streets 
had  mounted  the  tricolor,  instead  of 
the  royal  white  ribbon,  and  were  cheer¬ 
ing  for  the  Constitution,  Liberty,  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  July,  1820,  the  “  Constitutional 
Journal”  of  Naples  publishes  an  article 
giving  an  account  of  what  happened. 
It  laments  the  excesses  which  took 
place,  but  throws  all  the  blame  on  the 
“  foolish  and  stupid  conduct  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Church,  a  stranger  to  us  by  birth 
and  feeling,  who  tore  from  the  breast 
of  a  peaceful  citizen  the  yellow  ribbon. 
The  tumult  would  net  have  occurred 
but  for  his  folly  and  imprudence.” 

This  yellow  ribbon  was  added  to  the 
tricolor  as  the  sign  of  independence. 
The  General  replies  :  “  It  is  a  fable,  an 
absolute  falsity.  Never  did  prudence 
so  abandon  me  that  I  should  risk  my 
life  among  the  infuriated  mob.”  “  It 
was  my  singular  fate,”  he  adds,  evi¬ 
dently  smarting  under  the  sense  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  injustice,  “  that  precisely  what 
I  did  to  fulfil  my  duty  is  imputed  to 
me  as  a  crime,  and  the  pride  and  honor 
of  a  soldier  crjielly  wounded  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.”  And  he  gives 
his  own  account  of  what  took  place. 

At  8  o’clock  P.M.,  July  14,  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  General  Naselli,  sent  to  General 
Church  with  news  of  the  revolution 
aud  new  constitution  at  Naples.  “  My 
first  act  was  to  tender  my  resignation 
to  the  Viceroy,  who  refused  it,  b^egging 
me  not  to  abandon  him  in  so  critical  a 
position,  until  the  arrival  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  General  Fardelli,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment.”  General  Church  consented  to 
withdraw  his  resignation,  but  begged 
for  definite  orders.  Getting  none,  and 


finding  that  his  officers  were  “  all  thun¬ 
derstruck  at  the  prospect  of  affairs, 
and  indifferent  to  anything  but  their 
own  safety,”  he  went  home,  desiring 
Marshal  O’Ferris,  chief  of  the  staff,  to 
call  on  the  V'iceroy  at  six  next  mori.- 
ing,  and  request  definite  orders  in  wrii- 
ing.  These  proved  to  be  ”  to  announce 
to  the  troops  the  King’s  acceptance  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  to  order 
them  to  wear  the  tricolor  cockade,  as 
worn  by  his  Majesty  and  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily.”  The  troops  were,  however,  for¬ 
bidden  to  add  the  yellow  ribbon  for  the 
independence  of  Sicily. 

The  ordeis  were  given  out,  and  at 
10  A.M.  all  functionaries,  military  and 
civil,  went  in  state  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  to  assist  at  the  great  national 
festival  of  Santa  Rosalia.  The  streets, 
the  Piazza,  the  Cathedral  itself,  were 
crowded  with  people  wearing  the  four- 
colored  ribbon,  and  shouting  for  lib¬ 
erty  and  independence,  but  there  was 
no  disturbance  ;  aud  the  service  over,  all 
went  their  way,  to  meet  again  at  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Senate  that  evening  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  and  see  the  fireworks 
and  processions  from  the  windows. 

At  first  all  went  well.  The  Vice¬ 
roy,  the  generals,  the  magistrates,  and 
their  friends  chatted  together  aud 
watched  the  crowds  coming  and  going, 
with  singing  and  laughter,  bandying 
of  jests  and  shouting,  under  the  soft, 
starlit  July  night.  But  presently  there 
was  a  rush  and  a  tumult,  the  crowd 
swayed  and  parted  ;  a  noisy  procession, 
headed  by  a  number  of  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  soldiers,  marched 
into  the  Piazza,  stopping  under  the 
palace  windows,  waving  their  hats,  and 
shouting,  ‘‘  Viva  V Independenza  di  Si¬ 
cilia!  Vivala  Libertd!  Viva  Robes¬ 
pierre  !"  Then  they  marched  on,  the 
people  following  and  joining  in  ^he 
cry,  out  into  the  Cassaro,  the  princi¬ 
pal  street  of  Palermo.  The  Viceroy 
looked  uneasy.  “  This  conduct  on  the 
part  of  soldiers  is  infamous  !  It  will 
lead  to  mischief,”  said  he,  addressing 
General  Church  ;  aud  as  soon  as  the 
Piazza  was  clear,  he  took  leave  and 
went  home  with  his  guard  of  honor. 
Most  of  the  other  guests  slipped  away, 
and  Generals  Church  and  Coglitore  and 
Lieutenants  Quandel  and  DeXitis  were 
left  alone. 
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General  Church  proposed  to  follow 
the  procession,  and  order  the  soldiers 
back  to  barracks.  General  Coglitore 
demurred  to  this,  as  useless  and  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  but  when  his  friend  replied, 
‘‘  It  can’t  be  helped.  It  is  my  duty. 
We  had  better  show  the  people  that  we 
share  their  pleasure,”  he  agreed  to  the 
plan,  and  the  four  soldiers  went  out  to¬ 
gether.  They  'reached  the  thronged 
and  brightly  lighted  Cassaro,  and  found 
some  difficulty  in  making  their  way. 
The  soldiers  had  been  the  instigators 
of  these  riotous  proceedings,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Church  contrived  to  approach  one 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
asked  him  to  “  tell  his  comrades  not  to 
make  so  much  noise,  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  with  more  regularity,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street 
to  return  to  their  quarters ;  adding 
that  I  had  no  objection  to  their  sharing 
the  general  joy  on  the  last  night  of  the 
festival,  but  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  acting  might  lead  to  distuib- 
ances.”  This  had  no  effect.  The  sol¬ 
diers  moved  on,  the  crowds  closed 
round,  the  four  officers  were  pushed 
and  hustled,  and  threatened  with  death, 
unless  they  would  join  the  popular  cry. 
General  Church  consented  to  cry, 
“  Viva  il  Rhl  Viva  la  Costita- 
zioneV'  but  as  to  anything  else,  in 
spite  of  General  Coglitore°s  advice. 

Jamais  !*’  said  the  sturdy  Briton. 
“  Pas  un  mot!" 

The  tumult  rose  higher,  daggers  were 
brandished,  cries  arose  of  “  Down  with 
them  !  Death  to  all  tyrants !  Kill 
them  !  away  with  them  !”  Fortunate¬ 
ly  General  Coglitore’s  carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  Piazza, 
and,  extricating  themselves  from  the 
crowd,  they  managed  to  reach  it  and 
jump  in,  though  not  before  General 
Coglitore  had  b^een  wounded  by  a  dag¬ 
ger,  and  General  Church  half  stunned 
by  a  stone.  Off  they  drove,  full  speed, 
followed  by  execrations,  threats,  show¬ 
ers  of  stones,  and  beating  with  their 
swords  those  who  climbed  upon  the  car¬ 
riage.  I  have  before  me  an  old  print 
representing  the  scene  :  the  open  car¬ 
riage,  the  coachman  whipping  up  his 
horses,  the  mob  clinging  on  or  follow¬ 
ing  with  brandished  daggers  and  up¬ 
lifted  stones  ;  the  occupants  of  the  car¬ 
riage  in  their  cocked-hats  ;  while  at  a 
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little  distance  stands  another  carriage 
and  pair,  and  coachman,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  placidity  ! 

After  a  while  they  distanced  their 
foes,  and  stopped  to  hold  a  consulta¬ 
tion.  General  Coglitore  went  to  his 
sister’s  house,  promising  to  send  dis¬ 
guises  to  his  friends  ;  but  they  heard 
no  more  of  him.  In  fact,  he  was  forced 
to  remain  in  hiding  for  several  days, 
and  could  do  nothing  for  them.  They 
were  close  to  a  small  fort,  and  a  house 
by  the  roadside  was  inhabited  by  an 
artilleryman.  Lieutenant  De  Nit  is  bor¬ 
rowed  this  man’s  clothes  and  went  to 
Palermo.  Church  and  Quandel  took 
refuge  in  the  fort,  which  stood  on  a 
rising  ground,  above  the  sea,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  loop-holed  wall,  and  open- 
rail  gate,  without  even  a  lock.  The 
artilleryman  stood  sentinel,  and  the 
officers,  still  in  dress  costume,  took 
shelter  within. 

So  the  night  passed,  and  the  •summer 
morning  broke  blue  and  golden.  Peo¬ 
ple  began  to  pass  to  their  business,  sing¬ 
ing  and  whistling  ;  fishing-boats  came 
out  from  the  neighboring  villages,  but 
would  not  come  near,  in  spite  of  sig¬ 
nals,  for  fear  of  the  sanita  (health  offi¬ 
cer).  Groups  came  from  Palermo,  and 
the  fugitives  could  hear  them  shouting 
information  about  what  happened  in 
the  town,  and  threats  as  to  what  tliey 
would  do  to  General  Giorgio  when  they 
caught  him.  Once  some  lads  ran  up 
the  slope,  looking  everywhere  round 
the  battery,  but  not  mto  it.  The  two 
officers  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly. 
They  crouched  close  to  the  wall  ;  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  shouting  to  a  group 
of  men  on  the  road  below,  the  lads  ran 
away,  and  the  fugitives  could  breathe 
again.  At  last  an  officer  in  plain 
clothes  came  to  them,  saying  that  a 
gunboat,  sent  by  General  Naselli,  was 
on  its  way  to  rescue  them.  It  soon  ap¬ 
peared,  but  dared  not  land,  for  a  throng 
of  people  assembled  on  the  shore,  evi¬ 
dently  watching  its  movements.  At 
that  moment,  most  fortunately,  a  little 
fishing  skiff  slowly  passed  beneath  the 
rock  on  which  the  fort  was  built,  and 
immediately  the  two  officers  sprang  over 
the  parapet  and  into  the  boat,  “  much 
to  the  terror  of  the  poor  fisherman, 
whom  we  obliged  to  row  us  to  the  gun- 
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boat,  where  we  found  De  Nitis  await¬ 
ing  us.” 

The  gunboat  carried  the  Viceroy’s 
orders  tliat  General  Ohurch  should  be 
taken  to  Trappani.  The  General,  on 
the  contrary,  wished  to  return  to  Paler¬ 
mo,  and  try  his  authority  with  the 
troops  there.  He  persuaded  Captain 
La  Kocca  to  wait  a  while,  and  sent  let¬ 
ters  by  a  sailor  to  General  Naselli  ;  but 
the  man  came  back,  reporting  that  the 
troops  had  fraternized  with  the  popu¬ 
lace,  that  ho  had  had  great  difliculty  in 
gaining  admittance  to  the  palace,  and 
that  the  Viceroy  had  ordered  him  to  go 
back  at  once  and  tell  General  Church 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  write, 
and  that  the  gunboat  must  instantly 
proceed  to  Trappani. 

“,The  man  is  quite  right.  General,’* 
said  De  Nitis,  in  French.  “  I  was  in 
the  town  this  morning,  and  the  people 
were  in  a  state  of  fury.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  any  help  from  the  troops  ;  there 
is  no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  them. 
They  would  have  given  you  up  to  the 
mob,  had  you  been  in  Palermo.” 

Meanwhile  the  sailors  were  getting 
up  the  anchor  aud  putting  out  to  sea  ; 
whereat  General  Church  seems  to  have 
lost  his  temper,  and  rated  the  Captain 
soundly,  calling  him  a  traitor,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  he  meant  to  throw  the 
fugitives  into  the  sea. 

”  I  am  not  a  traitor.  General,”  said 
Captain  LaRocca  ;  “  lam  your  friend. 
I  dare  not  disobey  my  orders,  which  are 
to  go  to  Trappani  ;  and  I  can  give  you 
no  better  proof  of  my  fidelity  than  the 
assurance  that  I  and  my  crew  have  left 
our  wives  aud  families  in  Palermo,  in 
danger  of  being  murdered,  in  order  to. 
save  your  life  !” 

So  to  Trappani  they  went,  but  found 
no  welcome  there.  The  Commandant 
told  them  that  the  soldiers  openly  de¬ 
clared  their  intention  of  deserting  as 
soon  as  they  got  outside  their  barracks  ; 
that  the  officers  had  set  free  and  brought 
into  their  vendita  (club)  certain  Car- 
honari  from  the  province  of  Lecce  who 
had  been  condemned  for  murder  by 
the  Military  Commission  there  of  two 
years  ago,  and  whom  “  the  misguided 
clemency  of  the  Government”  had  ex¬ 
iled  to  Sicily.  They  sailed  on  to  Mar¬ 
sala,  where  th  y  were  most  hospitably 
received  by  a  Mr.  Wodehouse,  who  had 


a  house  near  the  sea,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  He  ordered  wine,  and 
food,  and  ammunition  to  be  got  ready 
for  provisioning  their  boat,  and  brought 
them  all  home  to  dine  with  him,  assur¬ 
ing  them  they  need  fear  nothing  either 
for  themselves  or  for  him  :  for  in  the 
first  place,  the  people  of  Marsala  owed 
him  too  much  to  wish  to  offend  him  ; 
and  in  the  second,  he  had  workmen 
enough  to  defend  his  house  against  the 
whole  population  !  He  wanted  them 
to  remain  with  him  a  day  or  two  ;  but 
before  dinner  was  over,  a  messenger 
from  Palermo  brought  the  news  that 
the  galley-slaves  had  been  set  free,  and 
that  the  troops  had  quarrelled  with  the 
people,  and  were  fighting  them  in  the 
streets.  Upon  this  the  General  thought 
he  saw  a  chance  of  recalling  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  their  allegiance,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  remonstrance,  insisted  upon  hur¬ 
rying  off  with  the  gunboat  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Palermo.  This  was  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  17th  July. 

On  the  way  they  called  at  Trap])ani, 
but  were  received  with  threats  that  the 
fort  would  fire  on  the  gunboat  if  she 
came  closer.  So  they  went  on  their 
way,  till  at  dawn  they  came  to  the 
point  of  S.  Vito.  Here  were  three 
gunboats  and  an  armed  boat  at  anchor. 
Quandel  was  sent  to  parley  with  them, 
and  returned  with  the  captain,  who,  in 
answer  to  the  usual  inquiry  how  things 
were  going  at  Palermo,  said  all  w’as  lost. 
The  galley-slaves  were  let  loose,  the 
Viceroy  had  fled,  the  Palermitans  had 
armed  a  number  of  boats,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  land.  Then,  turning 
to  Captain  La  Rocca,  “  Your  boat  is 
under  my  orders,”  said  he. 

“  I  was  under  your  orders,”  was  the 
answer ;  “  but  having  been  sent  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  by  the  Viceroy  and  General 
Staiti,  I  can  obey  no  orders  but  theirs, 
or  those  of  his  Excellency  here,  for 
whose  safety  I  am  answerable.” 

The  other  captain  scowled  at  this 
reply,  and  getting  into  his  little  boat, 
took  a  hasty  leave  and  returned  to  his 
gunboat. 

”  I  don’t  like  his  manner,”  said  La 
Rocca,  “  and  those  sailors  are  mostly 
Palermitans.  We  are  much  better  with¬ 
out  them.” 

While  they  were  discussing  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  they  suddenly  observed 
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that  the  gunboats  had  left  their  moor¬ 
ings,  and  were  approaching  them — in 
fact,  were  but  forty  yards  away.  The 
sailors  seized  their  oars,  muttering 
Tradimento,  and  began  to  row  as  hard 
as  they  could.  The  other  side  shouted 
to  them  to  stop,  or  every  one  of  them 
would  be  cut  to  pieces  ;  but  the  brave 
fellows  took  no  notice  of  the  threats. 
They  were  outnumbered  three  to  one, 
says  the  General :  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  them  if  they  yielded  to  so 
superior  a  force,  and  to  give  up  their 
stranger  guests  would  ensure  them  per¬ 
sonal  safety  and  large  rewards.  How¬ 
ever,  they  entered  into  the  race  glee¬ 
fully,  shouting  defiance  at  their  pur¬ 
suers,  while  every  epithet  that  Sicilian 
wit  or  rage  could  invent  was  bandied 
from  one  to  the  other.  “  Trust  us,” 
they  cried,  in  answer  to  the  Generars 
words  of  encouragement ;  ”  those  are 
rascals,  traitors.  Carbonari!  We  have 
better  hearts,  and  God  will  be  on  our 
side.  We  will  sooner  die  than  give  you 
up  and  they  rowed  with  all  their 
might  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  for  they 
had  no  idea  that  their  foes  happened 
to  be  short  of  ammunition. 

It  had  been  a  perfectly  still  morning, 
hot  and  clear  as  July  should  be,  but 
very  exhausting  for  the  oarsmen  ;  and 
now  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  they  hoist¬ 
ed  their  sails,  cheerily  exclaiming  that 
theirs  was  the  fastest  sailing-boat  in 
Sicily,  and  that  they  should  soon  leave 
the  others  behind.  So  it  proved,  and 
after  three  hours’  chase  the  enemies 
Blackened  sail,  gave  up,  and  returned 
home,  and  with  great  joy  Captain  La 
Rocca  and  his  men  refreshed  themselves 
with  Mr.  Wodehouse’s  excellent  wine  : 
then  came  thanks  and  mutual  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  a  few  hours  of  much- 
needed  sleep. 

On  July  23  they  reached  Naples,  en¬ 
tering  the  Mola  with  the  King’s  colors 
flying  from  the  mast.  What  did  they 
find?  ‘‘The  Government  overturned, 
the  King  and  Prince  prisoners  in  their 
palace,  the  tricolor  flag  waving  every¬ 
where.  Our  boat  was  boarded  by 
oflScers  of  the  port,  and  the  King’s 
colors  struck  by  them.  An  immense 
mob  was  collected  on  the  Mola,  exceed¬ 
ingly  attentive  to  everything  going  on 
in  the  port,  and  apparently  directing 
all  the  movements  there.  An  awning 
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over  our  boat  (the  sun  being  very  hot) 
fortunately  kept  the  persons  in  her 
from  being  easily  seen.  In  an  hour 
Major  Staiti  came  with  orders  to  con¬ 
fine  me  in  theCastel  dell’Ovo,  to  which 
I  was  conveyed  by  water.”  There  he 
remained  four  months,  no  charge  being 
preferred  against  him. 

‘‘  I  admire  the  spirit  of  rectitude 
which  brought  you  here,”  writes  Sir 
W.  a  Court,  ‘‘  and  lament  your  impru¬ 
dence  in  committing  yourself  into  your 
enemies’  hands.  In  revolutionary  times 
the  spirit  of  reason  and  justice  is 
hushed.  Why  did  you  -not  go  on 
boatd  the  English  frigate  in  the  bay? 
How  can  I  serve  you  ?  I  have  no 
power  or  influence  now.  I  am  assured 
you  are  in  personal  safety  ;  but  is  the 
present  Government  master  of  the 
country?”  And  again,  ‘‘The  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  a  set  of  Carbonari, 
over  whom  neither  the  Prince  nor  his 
Ministers  have  any  more  influence  than 
you  or  I.  I  know  not  what  advice  to 
give  you.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  more  closely  watched  than  former¬ 
ly.  I  was  myself  stopped  by  the  senti¬ 
nel  the  other  day,  and  only  released  by 
the  sergeant.  It  is  an  infamous  busi¬ 
ness  altogether.  Campochiaro  himself 
says  he  is  ashamed  of  it.” 

In  September  a  protest,  signed  by 
nineteen  English  nobles  and  gentry 
resident  at  Naples,  entreats  Sir  W.  a 
Court,  as  accredited  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  their 
fellow-countryman,  who  has  been  in 
prison  nine  weeks  without  any  accusa¬ 
tion  of  any  sort  being  brought  against 
him.  This,  they  say,  is  ‘‘  an  act  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  kingdom  to  whose  prosperity 
General  Church  is  universally  admitted 
to  have  essentially  contributed.  The 
steady  principles  of  loyalty  and  honor 
which  have  distinguished  him ;  his 
tried  firmness  and  moderation  upon  all 
occasions,  especially  in  the  late  com¬ 
motions  in  Sicily  ;  his  watchful  atten¬ 
tion  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  under  his  command  ;  the  success¬ 
ful  measures  he  adopted  to  suppress  a 
system  of  defalcation  in  the  public 
revenues — claim  respect  from  every 
candid  mind,  and  the  peculiar  hard¬ 
ship  of  his  case  calls  in  the  strongest 
manner  for  the  support  and  protection 
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of  his  country.”  This  protest  was  for¬ 
warded,  accompanied  by  a  protest  of 
Sir  W.  i  Court’s  own,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  though  a  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
affair,  nothing  had  been  done.  And 
in  the  month  of  Norember  a  family 
letter  sap  :  ”  Richard  is  still  in  prison, 
though  his  liberation  or  trial  has  been 
demanded  officially  and  unofficially. 
The  Commission  appointed  last  August 
of  ten  civil  judges  and  ten  generals 
gave  no  opinion.  The  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Parliament  declared  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  ;  yet  he  remains  in 
prison.  He  bears  his  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  great  philosophy.  He 
lost  everything  at  Palermo — furniture, 
books,  i)apers,  etc. — but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  refuse  even  to  give  him  his  pay  ; 
besides,  he  has  incurred  a  debt  of  £3000 
in  providing  clothes,  etc.,  for  his 
troops.” 

Tlie  fact  was,  the  Carbonari  ruled  in 
Naples,  and  the  Government  was  pow¬ 
erless.  A  letter  (undated,  but  evident¬ 
ly  of  this  time)  from  Sir  AV.  5,  Court 
says :  “Your  affair,  you  may  depend 
on  it,  is  drawing  to  a  close — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  Carbonari  do  not  overpower 
the  Government  and  the  well-meaning 


part  of  the  community  to  prevent  your 
release.  Campochiaro  has  promised  to 
demand  an  interview  with  the  Depu¬ 
ties  expressly  for  this  purpose.”  At 
last  he  was  released,  and  the  story  may 
wind  up  with  a  letter  from  Frederick, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief,  dated  March  7,  1822  :  “  On  the 
3d  instant  I  received  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  your  letter  with  its  enclosures, 
and  I  lose  no  time  in  congratulating 
you  upon  the  result  of  an  investigation 
which,  if  correctly  conducted,  could 
indeed  be  no  other  than  honorable  to 
you,  and  such  as  would  do  justice  to 
the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which  you  bad 
discharged  your  duty  under  very  trying 
circumstances.  I  never  doubted  that 
your  conduct  had  on  this  occasion  been 
consistent  with  the  character  which 
you  have  always  maintained.” 

So  ended  this  chapter  in  General 
Church’s  history  ;  and  if  it  seems  rather 
a  dull  ending  to  a  dashing  story,  ho 
had  at  least  plenty  of  opportunity  in 
later  life  to  make  his  mark  during  the 
wars  which  made  Greece  free — Greece, 
which  became  the  country  of  his  adop¬ 
tion,  and  where  he  finished  his  days  in 
peace  and  honor  fifty  years  later. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


BOOKBINDING  :  ITS  PROCESSES  AND  IDEAL. 
BY  T.  J.  COBDEN-SANDERSON. 


Bookbinding  is  in  itself  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  matter,  and  is  easily  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  it  is  associated  with  great 
and  interesting  conditions  of  society, 
and,  at  its  highest,  rises  into  disinter¬ 
ested  admiration  by  such  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  as  are  within  its  reach  of  what 
is  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  in 
human  achievement,  the  written  and 
printed  speech  of  man.  Binding,  more¬ 
over,  like  every  other  handicraft,  is,  on 
its  ideal  side,  a  discipline  and  a  type  of 
life.  1  propose,  therefore,  to  explain, 
indeed,  how  a  book  is  bound,  and  how, 
when  bound,  it  may  be  tooled.  But  I 
propose,  also,  as  far  as  I  may  bo  able, 
throughout  to  put  the  craft  in  imagina¬ 
tive  sympathy  with  the  thought  it  would 
perpetuate  ;  to  touch  upon  its  origin, 
its  history,  and  its  patrons  ;  to  char¬ 


acterize  the  styles  of  the  great  periods 
of  tooled  decoration  ;  to  insist  upon 
the  need  of  some  new  departure  in  the 
invention  and  development  of  motive 
and  of  pattern  ;  and  finally,  leaving  the 
special  objects  of  the  binder’s  craft,  to 
find  in  the  intuition  of  the  harmony  of 
the  universe  an  outline  of  the  ideal  of 
the  craftsman  and  of  the  artist. 

I  have,  then,  in  the  first  place  to  ask 
you  to  transport  yourselves  to  the  dawn 
of  intelligence,  and  to  imagine  man, 
confronted  with  the  wonders  of  exist¬ 
ence,  struggling  to  give  expression  to 
his  multitudinous  thoughts,  and  to  give 
to  them,  otherwise  as  fleeting  as  the 
clouds  which  vanish  as  they  rise,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  permanence  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  and  stable  world  about  him.  In 
this  early  struggle  to  perpetuate  thought 
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originates  the  craft  of  the  binder.  At 
the  outset,  however,  we  must  distin¬ 
guish  between  two  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  perpetuating  ex¬ 
pressed  thought.  In  the  one  —  the 
more  ancient — the  “  binding,”  if  I 
may  so  far  stretch  the  word,  or  that 
which  gives  permanence  to  the  thought, 
precedes  the  writing,  and  is  generally 
some  natural  object  already  having  a 
permanency  of  its  own,  as  the  earth  it¬ 
self  or  the  face  of  the  mountain  side. 
In  the  second — the  more  modern — the 
writing  precedes  the  binding.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  fundamental,  yet  the  pur- 
pose  in  each  case  is  the  same  ;  and  so, 
at  once  to  give  completeness  to  our  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  veritable  ori¬ 
gin,  the  ambition  of  mankind  to  per¬ 
petuate  its  w'ritten  thought,  we  are 
entitled,  and  I  think  obliged,  at  least 
to  mention  as  forms  of  binding  the  per¬ 
manent  natural  objects,  the  earth,  the 
mountain,  the  rock,  pillar,  tablet  of 
stone,  and  column,  upon  which  writing 
was  first  incised  with  a  view  to  its 
transmission  to  posterity  ;  a  method  of 
perpetuation  which  subsists,  of  course, 
in  our  public  and  other  monuments  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  only,  however, 
when  writing  was  made  upon  separate 
pieces,  or  sheets,  of  a  pliable  and  per¬ 
ishable  material,  that  binding  proper 
was  invented  to  hold  the  pieces  or 
sheets  together,  and  to  give  strength  to 
them  and  protection  and  beauty. 

But  here  again  we  must  distinguish. 
The  pliable  written  sheet  may  be  either 
rolled  or  folded,  each  giving  rise  to  a 
form  of  binding  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
rolled  sheet  is  bound  by  fastening  each 
sheet  to  the  other  sideways,  and  roll¬ 
ing  the  whole  from  end  to  end,  the  last 
sheet  serving  as  cover  to  all  the  rest. 
This  form  of  binding  is  no  doubt  the 
more  ancient  of  the  two,  and  it  was  for 
a  long  time  in  general  use.  It  was 
used,  for  example,  by  the  Egyptians — 
it  was  probably  invented  by  them— and 
it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the 
Romans,  and  great  libraries  of  rolls  ex¬ 
isted  for  some  time  after  the  Christian 
Era,  and  many  industries  were  engaged 
in  contributing  to  the  perfection  of  the 
binding.  It  has,  however,  been  super¬ 
seded  for  many  centuries  by  the  folded 
form  of  literature,  the  invention  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Eumenes,  King 
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of  Pergamus  (from  whom,  too,  conies 
our  parchment  or  skin  prepared  for 
writing  on)  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  But  if  the  form  has  disap- 
peared,  the  terminology  of  the  roll  has 
survived,  and  the  word  ‘‘  volume,” 
originally  a  thing  that  is  rolled  or 
wound  up — i.e.,  a  roll,  is  now  applied 
indiscriminately  to  its  substitute,  the 
book  of  folded  sheets. 

The  folded  sheet,  or  section  as  it  is 
called,  is  bound  by  simply  sewing  or 
otherwise  fastening  the  parts  of  the 
sheet  to  one  another  at  the  back  crease 
or  fold  :  and  a  number  of  sections  are 
bound  by  fastening  each  of  thorn  to 
some  common  support  at  the  back,  so 
that  when  all  are  sewn  or  otherwise 
fastened,  they  may  yet  be  free  to  open 
and  to  shut  at  pleasure  at  the  front  or 
“  fore-edge.” 

The  invention  of  the  folded  sheet 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  mod¬ 
ern  binding,  which  in  its  essence  is  the 
union,  at  the  back,  of  the  folded  sheets, 
which  together  constitute  the  folded 
book,  or,  as  I  may  say,  despite  the 
latent  contradiction,  the  folded  vol¬ 
ume. 

It  would  be  interesting  at  this  point 
to  pause  and  trace,  if  we  can,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  binding  as  thus  defined 
to  the  present  time,  but  it  is  too  vast  a 
subject  even  to  outline.  I  will  only 
say  in  passing  that  at  each  successive 
epoch  the  form  of  the  binding  adapted 
itself  to  the  state  of  literature  at  the 
time.  When  books  were  few  and  large 
and  stationary,  the  binding  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  large  and  bossy  and 
heavy  ;  and  when  books  became  nu¬ 
merous  and  light  and  portable,  the 
binding  adapted  itself  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions,  and,  dropping  the  oak  boards, 
the  brass  fittings,  clasps,  bosses,  and 
chains,  became  itself  light  and  portable 
and  beautiful.  Aud  thus  wood  and 
silk  and  velvet  and  leather,  iron  and 
brass  and  silver  and  gold  and  precious 
stones,  were  all  used  by  the  artificers, 
the  black-,  the  gold-,  and  the  silver¬ 
smiths  of  the  middle  and  earlier  ages, 
in  the  protection  and  embellishment  of 
the  world’s  written  wealth.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  however,  and  the 
multiplication  of  books  gave  the  victory 
to  leather  and  to  gold  tooling,  and  with 
the  invention  of  printing  binding 
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passed  into  its  modern  phase,  and  be¬ 
came  ultimately  a  craft  apart,  the  craft 
of  the  bookbinder. 

But  before  passing  on  I  must,  to 
exert  the  spell  of  great  and  beautiful 
names  and  associations,  mention  at 
least  one  or  two  of  the  patrons  who 
have  given  to  bookbinding  the  renown 
which  it  still  enjoys.  Persia,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Italy,  Germany,  France  and 
England  have  all  contributed,  but  in 
the  greatest  degree  France,  and  to 
France  and  to  Grolier  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  that  gold  tooling  which  is 
still  the  chief  means  of  making  the 
bound  book  beautiful.  Let  me  invoke, 
then,  to  shed  lustre  upon  our  subject, 
the  great  name  of  Grolier,  and  the,  in 
this  respect,  truly  royal  Kings  of 
France,  Fran9ois  I.  and  Henri  II., 
III.,  and  IV.,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
women,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  and  Mary  Stuart,  famous 
and  beautiful,  who  loved  beautiful 
books  in  beautiful  bindings,  and  gave 
to  them  something  of  the  aroma  of 
their  own  high,  strange  lives — bind¬ 
ings  which  still  live  to  touch  us  with 
their  beauty  and  to  restore  to  us  for  a 
moment  the  long-vanished  past.  The 
names  of  the  binders  of  the  same  great 
period  are,  with  one  or  two  distin¬ 
guished  exceptions,  not  known  to  us, 
and  them  accordingly  I  must  pass  by 
in  silence  ;  but  we  may  yet  admire  the 
work  they  have  left  to  us,  and  rejoice 
in  the  generosity  of  genius  which  can 
produce  and  perpetuate,  and  be  content 
to  be  itself  forgotten. 

Deserving  of  mention,  too,  or  at  least 
of  suggestion,  as  I  pass,  are  the  innu¬ 
merable  contributory  crafts  and  indus¬ 
tries  upon  which  the  binder’s  craft  de¬ 
pends — crafts  for  the  production  of 
materials,  and  crafts  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tools.  The  binder  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  uses  many  materials — threads 
of  flax  and  silk,  cord,  paper,  machine 
and  hand-made,  boards  milled  and 
paste,  cloth,  silk,  velvet,  parchment, 
vellum,  calf  and  morocco.  In  the  old, 
and,  in  this  respect,  happier,  days, 
binders  used  occasionally  to  be  present¬ 
ed  with  the  wild  deer  of  a  forest  for 
their  skins — and  the  skins  of  the  wild 
animal  are  the  best,  the  toughest,  and 
the  strongest,  though  they  are  some¬ 
times  disfigured  by  scratches  and 


bruises,  the  signs  and  tokens  of  his 
wild  life  and  occasional  fury.  In  these 
days  the  morocco  we  use  is  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  goat,  civil  and  domesti¬ 
cated,  which  grazes  under  supervision 
on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  or  the 
Cape,  and  elsewhere,  and  yields  a  skin 
not  always  as  good  as  the  binder  could 
wish,  yet  sometimes  good  enough. 

The  tools  are  simple  :  a  press,  a  sew¬ 
ing  frame,  needles,  a  folding  stick,  a 
saw,  a  hammer,  and  so  on.  But  in  the 
production  of  these  tools  and  materials 
many  and  different  crafts  are  employed, 
each  of  which  must  have  achieved  a 
sufficient  degree  of  perfection  to  make 
the  binder’s  own  craft  possible  ;  and 
this  collaboration  of  crafts  to  one  com¬ 
mon  end  is  a  fact  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance,  and  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  order  that  the  solidarity  of  all 
industries  may  be  understood  and  the 
dignity  of  each  be  appreciated. 

To  come  closer  to  our  subject.  Bind¬ 
ing  may  be  divided  into  two  main  divi¬ 
sions  : 

1.  Bindings  for  use. 

2.  Bindings  for  beauty’s  sake. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  useful 
may  not  be  beautiful,  or  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  may  not  be  useful.  I  mean  only 
that  of  a  certain  class  the  utility 'of  the 
binding  is  the  characteristic  or  the 
main  consideration,  and  that  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  other  class  not  the  utility  of  the 
binding,  but  the  beauty  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  the  prominent  feature. 

The  first  class — bindings  for  use — is 
divisible  into  the  two  following  sub¬ 
classes  : 

(1)  Temporary  bindings,  or  bind¬ 
ings  for  temporary  use  only,  such 
as  the  paper  covers  of  our  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  cloth  covers  in 
which  books  are  issued  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  public  ;  and 

(2)  Permanent  bindings,  or  bind¬ 
ings  intended  to  last  as  long'as 
the  binder  can  make  them  to 
last.  These  bindings  are  usually 
covered  with  leather,  wholly  or 
in  part,  giving  rise  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  subdivision  of  (a)  whole 
bindings  and  (i)  half  bindings. 

All  these  bindings  may  be,  and  usu¬ 
ally  are,  decorated  in  some  way  or  other. 
In  cloth  binding  we  have  some  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  invented  by  contemporary 
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artists.  But  I  cannot  admire  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  such  designs  in  gold  on  so 
poor  a  material  as  cloth,  nor  is  the  kind 
of  binding  suitable  for  elaborate  inven¬ 
tion.  The  gold  soon  wears  away,  the 
cloth  wears  out,  the  sewing  gives,  and 
the  joints  break,  and  1  know  not  any¬ 
thing  more  pitiable  in  art  of  the  kind 
than  to  see  such  lovely  patterns  subject¬ 
ed  to  such  indignities.  It  is  a  true 
principle  in  art  that  nothing  should  bo 
so  made  as  to  degrade  in  the  use,  and  1 
should  be  glad  if  artists  would  cease  to 
design  for  cloth,  and  if  publishers 
would  cease  to  ask  them  ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  as  most  effective, 
if  the  public  would  cease  to  patron¬ 
ize  them  by  selection.  Nor  would  I 
decorate  highly,  or  at  all,  half-bound 
books.  A  half-bound  book  is  an  econ¬ 
omy,  and  economy  is  incompatible  with 
decoration.  Decoration  in  all  its  afflu¬ 
ence  and  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  appre¬ 
ciation  is,  or  should  be,  reserved  exclu¬ 
sively  for  bindings  of  the  best  kind, 
and  for  books  that  are  in  themselves 
beautiful  and  worthy  of  conspicuous 
honor.  The  community  does  not — or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  should  not — 
dedicate  statues  to  the  memory  of  the 
commonplace  ;  nor  should  we  enshrine 
to  perpetuity  in  a  beautiful  binding  the 
ephemeral  productions  of  the  moment. 
The  beautiful  book,  then,  the  work  of 
genius,  the  immortal  in  literature,  that 
is,  or  should  be,  the  exclusive  object  of 
tbe  binder’s  craft  when  heightened  by 
tbe  art  of  the  decorator.  And  the 
decoration  should  be  done  for  the  de¬ 
light  of  it,  and  it  should  be  done  in 
honor  of  him  whose  genius  it  should  be 
a  delight  to  honor.  This  much  I  pre¬ 
mise  in  explanation  of  the  kind  of  book 
to  be  bound  and  made  outwardly  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  the  labor  of  the  artist  may 
not  seem  to  be  thrown  away,  nor  the 
aim  of  his  endeavor  to  be  mistaken. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  how  such 
a  book  may  be  bound,  and  how,  when 
bound,  it  may  be  decorated. 

1.  The  first  operation  of  the  modern 
binder  is  to  fold  or  refold  the  printed 
sheet  into  a  section,  aud  to  gather  the 
sections,  numbered  or  lettered  at  the 
foot,  in  their  proper  order  into  a  vol¬ 
ume. 

2.  Then  “  end  papers” — sections  of 
plain  or  colored  paper  added  at  the  be- 
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ginning  and  end  of  the  volume  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  first  and  last,  the  most  exposed 
sections  of  printed  matter  constituting 
the  volume  proper — having  been  pie° 
pared  and  added,  the  sections  are 
beaten,  or  rolled,  or  pressed,  to  make 
them  “  solid.” 

3.  The  sections  are  then  taken,  one 
by  one,  placed  face  downward  in  a 
frame,  aud  sewn  through  the  back  by  a 
continuous  thread  running  backward 
and  forward  along  the  backs  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  to  upright  strings  fastened  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  in  the  sewing  frame. 

This  process  unites  the  sections  to 
one  another  in  series,  one  after  the 
other,  and  permits  the  perusal  of  the 
book  by  the  simple  turning  of  leaf 
after  leaf  upon  the  hinge  formed  by 
the  thread  and  the  back  of  the  section. 

A  volume,  or  series  of  sections,  so 
treated,  the  ends  of  the  strings  being 
properly  secured,  is  essentially bound 
all  that  is  subsequently  done  is  done  for 
the  protection  or  for  the  decoration  of 
the  volume  or  of  its  cover. 

4.  When  sewn — and  it  is  usually 
sewn  by  a  woman — the  volume  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  “  forwarder,” 
who  “  makes”  the  back,  beating  it 
round,  if  tbe  back  is  to  be  round,  and 
“  backing”  it,  or  making  it  fan  out 
from  the  centre  to  right  and  left,  and 
project  at  the  edges  to  form  a  kind  of 
ridge  to  receive  and  to  protect  the  back 
edges  of  the  boards  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  cover. 

5.  The  back  having  been  “  made,” 
the  boards”  (made  of  millboard  now, 
but  originally  of  wood)  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  sides  are  made  and  cut  to 
shape,  aud  attached  by  lacing  into 
them  the  ends  of  the  strings  upon 
which  the  book  has  been  sewn. 

6.  The  boards  having  been  attached, 
the  edges  of  the  book  are  now  cut 
smooth  and  even  at  the  top,  bottom, 
and  fore-edge,  the  edges  of  the  boards 
being  used  as  guides  for  the  purpose. 
In  some  cases  the  order  is  reversed,  and 
the  edges  are  first  cut,  and  then  the 
boards  to  match  them. 

7.  The  edges  may  now  be  colored  or 
gilt,  or  both  colored  and  gilt,  and  if  it 
is  proposed  to  “gauffer”  them,  or  to 
decorate  them  with  tooling,  they  are  so 
treated  at  this  stage. 

8.  The  headband  is  next  worked  on 
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at  head  and  tail,  and  the  back  lined 
with  paper  or  leather  or  other  material 
to  keep  the  headband  in  its  place  and 
to  strengthen  the  hack  itself. 

The  book  is  now  ready  to  be  covered. 

9.  If  the  book  is  covered  with  leather 
the  leather  is  carefully  pared  all  round 
the  edges  and  along  the  line  of  the 
back,  to  make  the  edges  sharp  and  the 
joints  free. 

10.  The  book  having  been  covered, 
the  depression  on  the  inside  of  the 
boards  caused  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  leather  is  filled  in  with  paper,  so 
that  the  entire  inner  surface  may  be 
smooth  and  even  and  ready  to  receive 
the  first  and  last  leaves  of  the  end¬ 
papers,  which  finally  are  cut  to  shape 
and  pasted  down,  leaving  the  borders 
only  uncovered. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  first  and 
last  leaves  of  the  “  end-papers”  are  of 
silk  and  the  “joints”  of  leather,  in 
which  case,  of  course,  the  end-papers 
are  not  pasted  down,  but  the  inside  of 
the  boards  is  independently  treated, 
and  is  covered  sometimes  with  silk,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  book  is  now  completely  “  for¬ 
warded”  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  “  finisher”  to  be  tooled  or  deco¬ 
rated,  or  “  finished,”  as  it  is  called. 

The  decoration  in  gold  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  bound  book  is  wrought  out, 
bit  by  bit,  by  means  of  small  engraved 
brass  stamps  called  “  tools.”  The  stops 
of  the  process  are  shortly  as  follows  : 

1.  The  pattern  is  first  worked  out 
with  the  tools,  blackened  in  the  smoke 
of  a  c.andle  or  lamp,  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  to  be  decorated. 

2.  The  piece  of  paper  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  upon  it  is  then  applied  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  decorated  and  the  pattern  is 
re-impressed  on  the  paper  and  so 
through  on  to  the  surface  of  the  book. 

3.  The  paper  is  now  removed  and 
the  pattern  on  the  book  is  re-impressed 
with  hot  tools  to  make  the  impression 
crisp  and  distinct.  . 

4.  At  this  stage-  a  different  process 
begins.  The  suifaceof  the  cover,  with 
the  pattern  impressed  upon  it  as  de¬ 
scribed,  is  taken  bit  by  bit  and  treated 
as  follows  : 

1.  First  it  is  moistened  with  water 
or  vinegar. 


2.  Then  the  pattern  is  pencilled  over 
with  “  glaire,”  which  is  a  liquid  com¬ 
posed  of  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up 
and  drained  off. 

3.  Then,  when  the  glaire  is  dry,  the 
surface  is  lightly  touched  with  oil  or 
grease  to  give  a  hold  to  the  gold  leaf 
next  to  be  applied. 

4.  Then  the  gold  leaf,  cut  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  portion  of  the  cover 
to  be  operated  on,  is  applied  by  a  fiat 
brush  called  “  a  tip,”  and  pressed  down 
by  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  to  reveal  the 
pattern  underneath. 

5.  Then,  and  finally,  the  pattern 
with  the  gold  upon  it  is  gone  over 
again  with  the  hot  tools,  and  the  gold 
is  impressed  into  it.  The  rest  of  the 
gold  is  rubbed  away  with  an  oiled  rag 
and  the  pattern  is  now  displayed  per- 
manentlv  in  gold  and  “  finished.” 

The  nescription  is  easy — how  easy  ! 
— but  the  craft  is  difficult.  Gold  can¬ 
not  be  persuaded  to  stick  as  a  friend 
may  be  persuaded  to  stay  ;  it  must  be 
made  to  stick — all  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  successful  gold  tool¬ 
ing  depends  must  in  all  cases  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  there  is  the  rub  !  What  in 
each  case — and  the  circumstances  are 
never  quite  the  same — are  the  condi¬ 
tions?  IIow  divine  them?  A  little 
more,  or  a  little  less,  makes  so  much 
difference.  How  dry  may  the  leather 
be,  or  how  damp  must  it  be?  How 
much  glaire  ?  How  hot  must  the  tools 
be  ?  ,  When  is  the  moment  to  begin  ? 
Then  how  difficult  it  is  correctly  to 
manipulate  the  tools,  to  keep  them 
even  upon  the  leather  !  How  difficult, 
finally,  to  keep  the  leather,  throughout 
all  the  long  and  difficult  operation, 
perfectly  clean  and  the  gold  brilliant  ! 
What  patience,  what  natural  aptitude, 
what  acquired  skill,  what  fortitude  ! 
Shall  I  ever  succeed?  the  apprentice 
may  well  ask  himself.  Shall  1  ever  at¬ 
tain  to  such  skill,  to  such  consciousness 
of  power,  that  I  shall  not  even  know 
hoto  to  fail  !  In  this  difficulty,  too, 
and  in  the  effort  and  ambition  to  over¬ 
come  it,  lies  a  further  difficulty,  the 
snare  of  the  art,  the  temptation  of  the 
finisher.  He  becomes  engrossed  in  it 
— the  finisher  in  mere  finishing.  He 
pursues  it  positively,  and  not  in  subor¬ 
dination  to  design.  And  he  achieves 
victory,  at  last,  only  to  find  that  what 
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he  should  have  achieved,  the  thing 
beautiful,  has  escaped  him.  He  can 
tool,  but  he  cannot  design  ;  and  he  has 
so  magnified  execution  that  when  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  when  completely  tri¬ 
umphant,  he  is  then  most  conspicuous¬ 
ly  a  failure.  The  tremulous  outline  of 
d^esign— and  design  appeals  to  the  im¬ 
agination,  to  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul, 
as  well  as  to  the  outer  eye  of  sense— the 
tremulous  outline  of  design  has  per¬ 
ished  in  the  too  great  exactitude  of  his 
accomplished  execution.  Wholly  to 
achieve  victory,  indeed,  in  the  bind¬ 
er’s  craft,  to  forget  no  end  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  means,  to  exaggerate  no 
feature  from  long  practice  and  perfect 
skill,  to  permit  no  craft  of  hand  to 
overcome  the  judgment  of  the  head,  is, 
in  bookbinding,  as  in  all  crafts,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  task,  and  we  have  in 
the  very  development  of  a  craft  the 
cause  of  its  ultimate  decay.  But  what 
an  education  the  prosecution  of  a  craft 
is  for  the  soul  of  a  man  !  The  silent 
matter,  which  is  the  craftsman’s  mate¬ 
rial,  is  wholly  in  his  hands  ;  it  hears 
and  makes  no  reproaches,  but  it  never 
forgives  and  it  has  no  mercy.  Sunrise 
after  sunrise  lights  the  craftsman  to  his 
task,  sunset  after  sunset  leaves  him  to 
his  regret.  Shall  the  sun  ever  rise 
upon  victory  or  set  upon  contentment  ? 
It  is  a  great  struggle.  He  only  knows 
how  great  the  struggle  is,  who  knows 
what  the  aim  of  craft  rising  into  the 
ideal  is,  and  who  tolerates,  between 
him  and  it,  no  cloud  of  self-illusion,  no 
splendor  of  popular  praise  to  blind  or 
to  darken  his  gaze.  And  so  through 
the  work  of  his  hand  man  may  rise  in¬ 
deed  to  his  soul’s  height.  But  the  vic¬ 
tory  itself  is  withdrawn  behind  the  veil. 
The  world  may  not  know  it  when  it  is 
achieved,  and  the  artist  himself  may 
sometimes  see  it  achieved,  as  he  tninks, 
when  to  reach  it  he  has  yet  to  traverse 
the  entire  way  of  truth. 

The  great  schools  of  design  for  the 
decoration  of  bound  books  are  the  great 
schools  of  France  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  or  of  the  several  schemes  of  dis¬ 
tribution  which  alone,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  one  another,  characterize 
these  great  schools.  It  would  indeed 
be  too  difficult  a  task  to  undertake,  for 


the  elements  of  design  go  far  back  in 
the  history  of  human  activity.  All 
mankind  would  seem,  at  all  times,  to 
have  been  engaged  in  decoration’  of 
some  kind.  An  intricate  network 
woven  by  the  flying  shuttle  of  sugges¬ 
tion,  covers  and  holds  together  the 
whole  of  the  past  and  the  present.  It 
will  be  enough  to  direct  your  attention 
to  these  schools,  as  schools,  and  to 
characterize  them  in  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  design  which  I  shall  here¬ 
after  attempt  to  define. 

(1)  The  first  great  school — the  school 
of  Grolier,  as  it  may  be  called — is  char¬ 
acterized  mainly  by  the  simple  motives 
of  straightness  and  curvature.  Straight 
and  curved  bands  or  straps,  and  straight 
and  curved  lines,  are  interwoven  one 
with  the  other,  and  distributed  on  a 
more  or  less  simple  or  intricate,  but  al¬ 
ways  symmetrical,  plan  over  the  sides 
and  back,  and  sometimes  the  edges  of 
a  book.  This  school  is  eminently  or¬ 
ganic  or  structural,  and  of  great, 
though  of  severe,  beauty.  It  had  for 
its  patrons  Grolier  and  Francois  I., 
and  Henri  II.,  and  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
and  is  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
beautiful  press  of  Aldus  at  Venice,  and 
in  direct  touch  with  the  craftsmen  of 
the  East,  Greek  and  Persian.  It  en¬ 
dured  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  accession  of  Charles  IX. 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  an  end,  lost  probably, 
men,  tools,  and  craft,  in  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  time.  I  may  add  that 
the  names  of  no  binders  are  known  in 
connection  with  this  school. 

(2)  The  second  great  school— the 
school  of  the  Jives — is  characterized  by 
the  symmetrical  distribution  over  the 
side  of  the  cover  of  symmetrically 
drawn  compartments  or  panels,  and  the 
union  of  them  all  into  one  organic 
whole  by  the  intermediation  of  twisted 
or  interwoven  bands.  This  is  its  main, 
and,  for  its  earlier  years,  its  only  char¬ 
acteristic,  if  we  omit  the  death’s  heads 
and  cross  bones  and  tears  with  which 
its  royal  patron,  Henri  III,,  enriched 
it.  But  the  school  attained  its  matu¬ 
rity  by  the  combination  with  it  of  an 
independent,  contemporary  style,  which 
consisted  in  the  use  of  a  number  of 
branches,  spreading  from  each  corner 
of  the  cover  toward  the  centre,  the 
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unity  of  the  whole  being  enhanced  by 
a  semis,  simple  or  alternate,  of  some 
simple  tools  over  the  whole  of  the  side. 
The  combination  was  effected  under 
the  direction,  if  not  by  the  hand,  of 
the  great  binders  Nicholas  and  Clovis 
ilve,  and  consisted  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  interspaces  of  the  first  style  by 
means  of  the  sprays  and  branches  of 
the  second.  When  mature  the  school 
was  characterized  by  compartments, 
symmetrically  distributed  and  connect¬ 
ed,  filled  with  dainty  devices  or  with 
the  several  tools  of  the  Grolier  pattern, 
and  supported  and  enriched  in  the  in¬ 
terspaces  by  foliated  branches  and 
sprays. 

This  school  is  also  very  beautiful, 
more  humane,  more  lovely,'  perhaps,  as 
if  it  had  felt  the  touch  of  a  woman’s 
hand,  or  influence,  than  the  earlier 
school  of  Grolier,  combining,  as  it  does, 
the  severity  of  geometrical  form  and 
arrangement  with  the  flow  and  flutter 
of  the  self-adjusing  foliage  and  the 
gracious  lines  of  the  palm. 

The  patrons  of  this  great  school  are 
Henry  111.,  Henry  IV.,  do  Thou,  and 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
special  patroness  of  the  style  of  design 
narticularly  associated  with  her  name  : 

I  mean  the  little  wreaths,  enclosing  a 
flower,  worked  in  diaper  over  the  whole 
of  the  side.  The  second  school  lasted 
from  the  time  of  Henri  III.  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  died, 
we  may  say,  with  the  ifives,  with  whom 
it  is  especially  connected.  To  help  the 
memory  I  may  mention  that  the  second 
school  is  contemporary  with  Shakes¬ 
peare,  stretching  from  1574  to  1610. 

(3)  The  third  great  school — the 
school  of  Le  Gascon — and  perhaps  the 
last,  was  characterized  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  geometrical  framework  of 
the  preceding  school  of  a  new  motive, 
borrowed,  I  think,  from  the  contem¬ 
porary  lace,  or  perhaps  filagree  work, 
and  used  ultimately  to  fill  in  both  the 
compartments  or  panels  and  the  spaces 
between  them.  T'he  motive  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  one,  a  small  spiral  of 
dots,  but  the  close  repetition  of  it  has 
a  singularly  rich,  if  somewhat  bewilder¬ 
ing  effect.  The  school,  however,  in 
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what  especially  characterized  it,  has 
dropped  the  tradition  of  form,  and  is 
content  with  the  glitter  of  gold.  The 
repetition  of  the  spiral,  if  not  without 
intelligence,  which  it  certainly  is  not, 
is  at  least  without  active  constructive 
intelligence.  The  spirals  are  placed 
side  by  side,  they  do  not  grow  the  one 
out  of  the  other.  And  I  submit,  that 
all  patterns,  to  be  good,  must  be  or¬ 
ganic  in  the  relation  of  their  details 
and  organic  in  the  method  of  their  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  school  has  for  its  patrons  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  for  its  great 
binder,  the  nominal  Le  Gascon.  It 
lasted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  excessive 
splendor  which  constituted  the  person 
of  the  great  monarch.  Unlike  its  pred¬ 
ecessors,  it  had  in  it,  as  I  have  said, 
an  element  of  formlessness  and  inar¬ 
ticulate  brilliancy,  and  was  the  fit  pre¬ 
lude  of  the  decadence,  which,  despite 
the  bindings  of  Padeloup  and  Derome, 
we  may  date  from  its  close. 

The  great  schools  of  design  which  I 
have  just  attempted  to  characterize  are 
historical,  and  they  are  closed.  The 
future,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  elsewhere,  is  not,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  with  them  or  their  developments 
or  repetition,  however  much  the  pres¬ 
ent  may  occupy  itself  in  their  corrected 
iteration. 

Design  is  invention  and  development, 
and  when  development  has  reached  a 
certain  point  the  invention  is  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  some  new  departure  must  be 
taken.  No  new  departure,  however,  of 
any  importance  has  been  taken  since 
the  close  of  the  great  schools  of  France 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  decoration  of  bound 
books  is  still  an  open  problem  awaiting 
solution  by  the  genius  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  But,  thougli  this 
problem  awaits  solution,  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  may,  I  think,  be  stated 
shortly  in  general  terms. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  must 
be  in  every  design  a  scheme  or  frame¬ 
work  of  distribution.  The  area  to  be 
covered  must  be  covered  according  to 
some  symmetrical  plan.  In  the  second 
place,  the  scheme,  or  framework  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  must  itself  be  covered  by  the 
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orderly  repetition  and,  if  need  be, 
modiQcation  and  development  of  some 
primary  element  of  decoration,  which, 
to  borrow  from  the  language  of  music, 
we  may  call  a  motif,  or  by  the  orderly 
repetition  and  modification  of  two  or 
more  such  motifs.  In  the  great  French 
schools  which  I  have  just  described, 
the  motifs  were  primarily  curved  or 
straight  bands  or  lines  and  compart¬ 
ments  composed  of  the  same,  the  whole 
pattern  of  the  first  school  becoming,  in 
principle,  the  motifs  of  the  second  and 
third. 

Perhaps,  before  I  leave  this  subject 
of  design,  I  may  be  permitted  to  proph¬ 
esy  that  in  the  infinite  inventions  of 
Nature  herself  may  be  found  the  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  motifs  of  the  future, 
and  that  in  seeking  them  there  the 
craftsman-artist  will  enter  again  into 
that  vital  communion  with  her,  which 
is  the  condition  at  once  of  his  own  hap¬ 
piness  and  of  his  own  imaginative 
growth.  But  this  prophecy  must  be 
accompanied  by  this  caution.  Design 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  taught.  It 
is  as  distinctly  a  gift  of  imaginative 
genius  as  the  power  of  poetical  vision 
and  expression.  To  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  then,  must  be  added  the 
genius  suitable  for  its  solution. 

I  have  now,  in  conclusion,  to  fulfil 
the  final  promise  which  I  made  at  the 
outset,  and  to  say  what,  in  my  opinion, 
the  craft  of  binding  is,  and  in  what  re¬ 
lation  it  stands  to  the  supreme  art  and 
craft  of  life  itself. 

All  this  universe  of  light,  and  sha<le, 
and  sound,  which  at  all  moments  sur¬ 
rounds  us,  and  which  at  the  outset  I 
alluded  to  as  constituting  the  object  of 
man’s  thoughts,  his  intranscendeiit  in¬ 
ner  and  outer  self,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  itself  a  work  of  art  in  progress,  and 
man’s  life  through  the  ages  as  an  at¬ 
tempt,  ever  renewed,  to  apprehend  it  in 
its  entirety,  and  to  reduce  it  to  some¬ 
thing  appreciable  by  his  imagination 
and  his  affections.  This  is  not  the 
moment  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this 


attempt,  or  to  show  how,  with  increas¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  his  environment,  his 
previous  conceptions  of  it  have  per¬ 
ished  to  give  birth  to  higher  and  wider 
appreciations  ;  but  I  may  allege  that 
in  my  opinion,  all  the  religions  which 
have  figured  upon  the  stage  of  history, 
as  well  as  all  philosophical  and  scien¬ 
tific  systems,  are  attempts  at  this  re¬ 
duction  of  the  universe,  and  of  man  as 
a  part  of  it,  to  an  entirety  harmonious 
within  itself,  and  fit  to  be  the  dwelling- 
lace  of  the  imaginative  soul  of  mau- 
ind.  They  are  attempts,  and  for 
some  of  us  they  have  ceased  to  be  ade¬ 
quate.  For  myself  I  see  only  unbound¬ 
ed  space  and  infinite  time,  and,  within 
those  illimitables,  a  finite  world  obedi¬ 
ent  to  law,  unfolding  to  unknown  ends  ; 
and  though  I  cannot  grasp  that  world 
in  its  entirety,  yet  1  can  divine  the 
amplitude  of  its  rhythm,  be  sensitive 
to  its  adaptations  and  to  the  balance  of 
its  parts,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  great,  work  at  the  infinitely  lit¬ 
tle,  and  feel  the  two  akin  in  thefr  ad¬ 
justments,  balance  and  rhythm. 

It  is  in  this  intuition  of  the  harmony 
of  the  universe  that  the  ideal  of  the 
work  of  the  hand  resides.  It  is  itself 
an  adjustment  at  once  beautiful  and 
serviceable.  It  is  a  dedication  of  man’s 
powers  to  an  end  not  beyond  man’s 
reach  ;  it  develops  invention  and  the 
imaginative  faculties  ;  it  distracts  the 
mind  from  the  vexed  question  never 
wholly  to  be  put  aside,  of  man’s  own 
ultimate  destiny  ;  it  gives  him  rest ;  it 
gives  him  hope,  that  even  as  from  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  here  there  arise 
things  of  beauty  and  of  use,  so  from 
his  whole  life’s  work  and  the  world’s 
there  may  arise  in  the  “  hereafter,” 
which  in  some  sense  may  be  only  an¬ 
other  form  of  the  “  present,”  a  some¬ 
thing  of  even  greater  use  and  greater 
beauty  still. 

It  is  in  this  wise  that  I  commend  to 
you  all  the  life  of  the  workman,  of  the 
workman  working  in  little  in  the  spirit 
of  the  whole. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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IS  OUR  RACE  DEGENERATING? 
BY  HUGH  PERCY  DUNN,  F.R.C.S. 


IVhat  evidence  is  there  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  declension  of  the  standard  of  our 
race?  What  are  the  proofs  that  our 
downward  course  has  begun,  and  that 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  time 
we  shall  become,  as  a  nation,  an  effete 
nonentity  in  the  world  ?  Where  are 
the  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  the 
high-pressure  conditions  of  life  in  the 
present  century  are  so  exacting  that 
the  race  must  deteriorate  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  that  a  healthy  life  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  all-pervading  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  ?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  present  themselves 
for  solution  at  the  present  moment 
when  such  dire  and  mournful  prognos¬ 
tications  of  inevitable  degeneracy  are 
being  brought  forward.  At  the  outset 
I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  decadence 
of  our  species,  and  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  I  cannot  find  anything  to  sup¬ 
port  the  theory.  Of  course  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  conditions  of  present- 
day  life  among  civilized  nations  are  not 
precisely  those  which  can  conduce  to  a 
high  standard  of  health,  but  doubtful 
is  it,  indeed,  whether  they  lead  to  any 
deterioration  of  race  which  calls  either 
for  misgiving  or  alarm.  Nature  is  al¬ 
ways  apt  at  adapting  herself  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  whatever  calls  may  be 
made  upon  her  resources,  so  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  in  the  altered  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  existence,  she  can,  as  the 
past  has  shown,  prove  herself  equal  to 
the  occasion.  But  if,  for  argument’s 
sake,  it  be  admitted  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  present-day  life  have  made 
their  mark  upon  the  race,  observation, 
experience,  and  scientific  evidence,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  plainly  testify  that 
a  change  in  form  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  decadence  of  species.  Is  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  bringing 
with  it  new  diseases,  new  complications 
of  existing  maladies,  new  varieties  of 
physical  suffering,  as  the  result  of  the 
exacting  conditions  of  the  present 
struggle  for  existence  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  emphatically 


in  the  negative.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  normal  life  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  organ  of  the  body  in  which 
organic  disease  most  commonly  occurs 
is  shorter  now  than  the  records  would 
indicate  was  the  case  in  earlier  days. 
Here  is  precisely  the  point  which  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  gloomy  prognostications 
reg.arding  the  decadence  of  the  race. 
It  must  be  conceded  that,  if  the  organs 
of  the  body  can  bear  the  strain  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  life,  without  prematurely  be¬ 
coming  the  seat  of  organic  mischief, 
not  much  harm  can  accrue.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  should  be  clear¬ 
ly  understood  that  hysteria,  hypochon¬ 
dria,  and  neurasthenia,  in  respect  to 
the  alleged  increase  of  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid,  do  not  belong  to 
the  category  of  organic  affections.  The 
same  may  be  said  also  of  what  is  known 
as  “  nervousness.”  All  these  latter 
forms  of  human  ills  are  merely  disor¬ 
ders  of  “functions” — perversions,  so 
to  speak,  of  nerve  power  arising  from 
different  causes  and  it  is  almost  true  to 
say  that  perhaps  the  last  thing  that 
they  indicate  is  the  presence  of  organic 
disease,  to  which  their  origin  could  be 
attributed.  There  is  no  pathological 
condition,  for  example,  associated  with 
“  nervousness” — so  called.  As  often 
as  not  this  psychical  disorder  is  an  in¬ 
herited  one,  a  fact  which  is  commonly 
illustrated  in  certain  families.  ,‘AVhen 
acquired  it  tends  to  be  only  of  tempo¬ 
rary  duration,  and  can  be  recovered 
from.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  neural 
pathologist  is  concerned,  persons  who 
are  accustomed  to  describe  themselves 
as  “  horribly  nervous”  may  rest  assured 
that,  even  in  the  transcendental  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  sudden  and  fatal  collapse 
occurring  in  the  midst  of  this  “  horri¬ 
bly  nervous”  condition,  their  nervous 
systems  would  be  found  to  be  absolute¬ 
ly  healthy.  “  Nervousness,”  perhaps, 
is  largely  the  result  of  habit.  But  in 
all  cases  it  may  be  said  to  be  harmless 
— harmless,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense 
of  not  provoking  the  development  of 
organic  disease.  Discomforting  it  may 
be  to  the  individual  who  suffers  from 
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it ;  but  whether  the  increase,  as  it  is 
alleged,  of  “nervousness,”  hysteria, 
hypochondria,  and  neurasthenia  should 
be  taken  as  indicating  the  advent  of 
the  decadence  of  the  human  species, 
and  regarded  as  worthy  of  being  made 
the  basis  of  a  profound  pessimistic  doc¬ 
trine,  is,  at  all  events  in  the  present 
day,  open  to  most  serious  doubts. 

13ut  1  now  propose  to  point  to  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  tangible  nature  which  would 
tend  to  show  that  our  race  cannot  be 
suffering  much,  as  yet,  from  the  effects 
of  advanced  civilization. 

First,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  what¬ 
ever  harmful  influences  the  high  speed 
of  life  may  have  upon  the  English  na¬ 
tion,  an  ordinary  Englishman  always 
appears  to  have  sufficient  energy  with 
which  to  seek  active  amusement.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  saving  of 
the  nation  is  the  enormous  fund  of  re¬ 
serve  energy  in  the  people.  Every¬ 
where  is  the  presence  of  this  energy 
displayed.  On  every  fine  Saturday 
afternoon  throughout  the  year  the 
amount  of  human  force  which  is  liber¬ 
ated  in  England,  in  pursuit  of  the  na¬ 
tional  games,  would  be  a  distinct  reve¬ 
lation  were  it  possible  to  estimate  it. 
From  factories,  workshops,  shops,  and 
offices  are  poured  out  millions  of  young 
men  bent  upon  spending  their  half-holi¬ 
day  in  the  indulgement  of  their  favor¬ 
ite*  pastime.  IV  here  is  there  a  nation 
whose  men  and  women  devote  them¬ 
selves  so  largely  to  out-of-door  pursuits 
as  is  the  case  in  England  ?  So  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  let  any  one  anx¬ 
ious  for  practical  proof  of  this  fact  pay 
a  visit  on  any  fine  Saturday  afternoon 
in  summer  to  one  of  the  parks  where 
cricket  is  permitted  to  be  played.  The 
sight  which  will  meet  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  will  not  be  one  which  will 
quickly  fade  from  his  mind.  Literally 
speaking,  every  available  inch  of  ground 
is  utilized  for  a  “  pitch.”  The  kaleido¬ 
scopic  appearance  of  the  scene  almost 
baffles  description.  There  is  literally 
one  maze  of  cricket-bats,  wickets,  and 
balls  !  The  laughter  and  the  shouts  ; 
the  running  to  and  fro  of  the  players  ; 
the  ever-familiar  sound,  incessantly  re¬ 
curring,  made  by  the  bat  when  the  ball 
is  hit,  endow  the  whole  scene  with  an 
infective  cheerfulness  which  is  seen  to 
be  reflected  upon  the  faces  of  all  con¬ 


cerned.  The  whole  life  and  soul  of  the 
players  is  absolutely  concentrated  upon 
the  game.  Then  the  excitement  of  the 
contests  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  and  good 
feeling  displayed  when  the  victoiious 
side  calls  for  a  cheer  for  the  vanquished 
— these,  again,  are  features  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  observant  spectator.  To 
make,  however,  the  description  com¬ 
plete,  perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  at  each  end  of  every  pitch  there  is 
always  a  solemn  person,  who,  like  the 
usher  in  the  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram, 
stands  melancholy  alone.  That  person 
is  the  umpire.  He  seems  to  realize 
that,  apart  from  the  pressing  and  re¬ 
sponsible  duties  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  discharge,  he  is  in  constant  peril  of 
being  made  the  target  of  the  batsmen 
of  adjoining  pitches.  Being  necessarily 
almost  stationary,  he  cannot  attend  to 
his  duties  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  balls  often  passing 
in  rapid  flights  in  close  proximity  to 
himself.  Clearly  his  position  is  a  most 
unenviable  one.  He  is  compelled  never¬ 
theless  to  be  at  his  post,  and  however 
much  he  may  appear  to  show  that  the 
relief  would  be  great  to  him  were  some 
one  to  take  his  place,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  determined  unflinchingly  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  discomforts  of  his  situation. 

But  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
young  manhood  with  which  the  Lou¬ 
don  parks  are  crowded  on  Saturday 
afternoons  is  that  of  which  a  nation 
would  have  reason  to  feel  particularly 
proud,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  appear¬ 
ances  go.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps,  a 
foreign  visitor  desirous  of  seeing  what 
English  young  manhood  was  should 
not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  the  London 
parks  for  this  purpose.  If,  however, 
he  happened  to  do  so,  quite  possibly 
his  opinion  would  be  scarcely  compli¬ 
mentary  to  those  whom  it  concerned. 
Undeniably,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  youths 
and  young  men  who  congregate  on 
these  occasions  do  not  belong  to  those 
classes  in  which  robustness,  good  phy¬ 
sique,  and  manly  presence  are  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  the  male  commu¬ 
nity.  For  the  most  part,  the  former  are 
the  typical  products  of  an  urban  exist¬ 
ence,  as  is  foreshadowed  in  their  pale 
faces,  their  lack  of  muscularity,  and 
their  generally  undeveloped  condition. 
It  is  not,  however,  needful  to  discuss 
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here  the  causes  which  lead  to  these  re¬ 
sults  ;  for  they  are  many  and  various. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  spectator  is  from  time  to  time  forci¬ 
bly  reminded  by  the  evidence  before 
him  that  among  these  causes  under¬ 
feeding  should  be  included.  But,  after 
all,  the  absence  of  “  showiness,”  so  to 
speak,  to  be  noticed  among  the  cricket- 
players  in  the  parks  is  not  a  serious 
matter.  Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  in 
the  unattractive-looking  examples  of 
manhood  so  much  evidence  of  stability 
and  sound  qualities  should  be  dis¬ 
played.  In  some  instances  the  specta¬ 
tor  could  not  fail  to  be  puzzled  at  the 
exhibition  of  energy,  alertness,  and 
activity  with  which  he  was  confronted. 
The  natural  question  which  rises  at 
once  to  his  mind  is,  whence  can  all 
these  good  (qualities  come  in  youths  who 
appear  to  be  underfed,  delicate,  and 
physically  deficient?  Presumably  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  it  is  the 
national  characteristic  of  an  English¬ 
man  to  generate  energy  and  to  dispose 
of  it  even  under  the  least  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  At  all  events,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  despite 
their  present  appearance,  such  youths 
are  none  the  less  good  examples  of 
Englishmen  who  under  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  conditions  of  life  could  be  readily 
converted  into  good  examples  of  man¬ 
hood.  Experience  has  commonly  shown 
that  out  of  the  most  decrepid,  so  to 
speak,  London  Arab  a  man  worthy  of 
his  country  can  be  evolved. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  ea^er 
crowd  of  cricketers,  happy  in  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  their  reserve  energy,  there  are 
other  evidences  of  similar  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
If  the  park  happens  to  contain  an  orna¬ 
mental  piece  of  water,  with  boats  to 
hire,  there  is  a  busy  throng  to  be  seen 
propelling  the  small  boats  along  on  its 
surface,  and  taking  their  exercise  and 
pleasure,  though,  perhaps,  in  a  less  ex¬ 
acting  kind  of  way. 

In  brief,  then,  that  which  is  true  of 
one  park  in  the  metropolis  is  true  of  all 
the  parks  in  which  games  are  permitted 
to  be  played,  and  what  is  true  of  the 
Metropolitan  area  is  also  true,  though, 
of  course,  to  a  greater  extent,  of  the 
whole  of  England.  Then  what  a  safe¬ 
ty-valve  for  reserve  energy  is  cycling — 


a  pastime,  needless  to  say,  v/hich  num¬ 
bers  thousands  and  thousands  among 
its  devotees.  Still,  after  mention  has 
been  made  of  these,  there  remain  lawn 
tennis,  volunteering,  and  golf.  Proba¬ 
bly  these  examples  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  great  is  the  instinct  of  Eng¬ 
lish  people  to  indulge  in  healthy,  man¬ 
ly  exercise  whenever  the  opportunity 
offers.  Do  any  of  these  facts  point  to 
the  alleged  impending  or  commencing 
decadence  of  the  race  ?  Do  they  con¬ 
tain  any  data  which  could  be  held  to 
lend  color  to  any  such  theory  ?  Clear¬ 
ly  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  this 
can  be  the  case,  more  especially  since  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  evidences  of 
out-of-door  activity  are  not  merely  to 
be  met  with  in  connection  with  one 
class  only,  but,  on  the  contrary,  through-, 
out  every  community  in  the  kingdom, 
it  is  only  true  to  say  that  the  same  activ¬ 
ity  prevails.  Thus  one  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  condition  of  things 
is  that  a  sedentary  life  cannot  be  very 
harmful  to  an  Englishman.  The  more 
indoor  his  existence  is,  the  greater  be¬ 
comes  his  determination  to  indulge  in 
out-of-door  pursuits,  when  time  and 
opportixnity  j)ermit.  To  use  a  hack¬ 
neyed  expression,  “  He  is  built  that 
way,”  and  so  it  happens  that  his  natu¬ 
ral  disposition,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  suffers  from  no  organic  disease, 
is  bound  to  assert  itself. 

But  here  let  us  view  the  subject  from 
another  standpoint.  We  are  told  that 
the  whole  race  is  degenerating  owing  to 
the  exacting  conditions  of  nineteenth- 
century  existence,  and  care  is  taken  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  very  sur¬ 
prising  in  this,  on  the  grounds  that, 
after  all,  the  decadence  of  the  English 
race  would  merely  be  a  case  of  history 
repeating  itself.  History,  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  reminded,  may  always 
be  expected  to  repeat  itself  in  regard  to 
the  prosperity  and  decline  of  nations. 
Before,  however,  anything  more  is  said 
on  this  subject,  we  can  anticipate  what 
is  coming  from  those  who  argue  in  this 
fashion.  The  continuation  of  the  dis¬ 
mal  argument  is  always  made  notice¬ 
able  by  the  remark,  “  Look  at  the 
Romans !”  Most  persons  have  been 
requested  so  often  to  “  look  at  the 
Romans”  from  this  point  of  view,  that 
probably  the  pastime  has  ceased  to 
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afford  them  any  attraction.  But  if  we  present  day.  All  this  goes  to  sliow 
do  “  look  at  the  Romans” — what  do  that  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between 
we  find  ?  The  Romans,  at  one  time  of  the  prosperity  and  ultimate  fate  of  the 
course,  were  the  greatest  nation  in  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  precedent 
world,  and  the  mournful  incidents  as-  which  their  fate  established  so  far  as 
sociated  with  their  decline  and  fall  from  succeeding  nations  are  concerued.  Be- 
the  giddy  altitude  of  prosperity  to  fore  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  successful 
which  they  had  raised  themselves  have  nation  can  begin,  we  must  first  under- 
ever  since  been  made  to  do  duty  as  a  stand  what  is  meant  by  the  ”  zenith” 
warning  of  the  fate  which  is  instore  of  its  prosperity,  from  which  the  down- 
for  those  nations  which  have  had  the  ward  process  is  always  believed  to  take 
temerity  to  try  and  emulate  their  exam-  its  origin.  Has  England,  for  example, 
pie.  That  the  Romans  were  a  great  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity 
nation  no  one  can  dispute  ;  truly,  in  and  power  ?  If  so,  can  we  define  what 
many  respects  they  were  far  ahead  of  that  happy  condition  is?  These  are 
their  time.  Their  civilization,  again,  questions  the  answers  to  which  do 
was  beyond  even  the  times  which  fol-  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
lowed  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  cle  ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  conceded 
still  barbarians  ;  with  all  their  pristine  that  the  re- suggestion  of  them  at  the 
civilization  they  were  nothing  more  present  juncture  opens  out  a  wide  field 
than  the  exponents  of  democratical  for  interesting  speculation  and  inquiry, 
licentiousness  and  oligarchical  tyran-  Among  the  safeguards  which  are  cou- 
ny.  Their  prosperity  became  so  great  cerned  in  maintaining,  as  I  believe,  the 
that  they  simply  laid  themselves  out  to  stability  of  our  race  must  be  included, 
enjoy  it.  Luxury  ultimately  became  I  think,  the  much-abused  English  cli- 
the  god  whom  they  worshipped,  and  mate.  Whence  comes  the  natural-born 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  descriptive  restless  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
accounts  of  the  manners  and  times  of  these  islands  if  it  has  not  been  bred  by 
the  Roman  nation  without  being  im-  the  climate  with  which  Great  Britain 
pressed  with  the  success  of  the  efforts  has  been  endowed  ?  Sea-girt  as  our 
of  the  people  to  reduce  luxury  and  its  land  is,  and  lying  within  the  so-callcd 
associated  demoralizing  tendencies  to  temperate  zone,  where  cold  predomi- 
the  condition  of  a  fine  art.  nates  over  heat,  the  heat  never  rcach- 

Without  pursuing  further  the  course  ing  beyond  a  comfortable  degree  unless 
of  events  w’hich  has  led  to  the  Roman  something  phenomenal  occurs,  every- 
nation  being  that  whose  fortune  and  thing  in  this  respect  is  favorable  to  the 
misfortune  have  excited  the  most  dis-  development  of  those  physical  qualities 
cussion  in  the  world’s  history,  it  may  of  the  nation  which  result  in  the  pro- 
suflfice  to  say  that  those  conditions  duction  of  energy.  But,  small  even  us 
which  contributed  to  the  effacement  of  the  geographical  area  of  these  islands 
their  prosperity  the  W'orld  is  not  like-  is,  differences  in  this  particular  may  be 
ly  to  see  repeated  in  the  history  of  any  observed  among  the  j)eople.  For  exam- 
other  nation.  Clearly  the  time  has  pie,  to  what  else  can  be  attributed  the 
long  passed  when  luxury  w'ill  ever  be  “  pushing”  characteristics  of  a  Scotch- 
the  determining  feature  of  a  nation’s  man,  if  not  to  the  almost  inexhaustible 
downfall.  Presumably  the  Romans,  energy  inherently  bred  in  him  by  the 
having  made  all  their  conquests,  had  stimulating,  health-giving  effects  of  the 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  sit  down  magnificentair  of  the  country  ?  Again, 
and  enjoy  the  effects  of  them.  Com-  observation  shows  that  Englishmen 
petition,  so  to  speak,  was  at  an  end  ; '  hailing  from  the  Northern  counties  are 
and  I  suppose  it  is  correct  to  say  that  accustomed  to  display,  as  a  rule,  more 
there  w'as  nothing  left  to  stimulate  them  energy  than  those  who  are  born  in  the 
to  maintain  their  supremacy.  But  Southern  counties.  Lastly,  if  an  exam- 
nowadays  how  vast  is  the  difference  I  pie  were  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
Contrast  the  order  of  things  which  ob-  showing  how  an  Englishman’s  natural 
tained  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  with  energy  may  be  lost  as  the  result  of  cli- 
ihe  armed  peace  maintained  among  the  matic  influence,  reference  need  only  be 
great  nations  of  the  world  during  the  made  to  those  of  our  own  countrymen 
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who  are  generally  known  as  Anglo-Ind¬ 
ians.  An  Anglo-Indian,  so  to  speak, 
has  acquired  a  natural  history  of  his 
own,  which,  as  experience  shows,  plain¬ 
ly  distinguishes  him  on  his  return  to 
England.  His  movements  are  always 
leisurely.  Whether  for  better  or  for 
worse,  so  far  as  his  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  concerned,  he  has  lost  the  power 
of  hurrying  himself.  Incidentally,  too, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  beer  has  no 
longer  any  attraction  for  him  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  beverage,  while  cold  water  in 
any  form  is  an  abomination.  He  de¬ 
lights  in  warm  clothing,  even  when  the 
weather  is  hot  for  England,  and  his 
complaints  when  the  cold  weather  comes 
are  quite  natural,  if  they  are  not  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  climate.  But  the 
explanation  of  this,  so  to  express  it,  ac- 
(piired  natural  history  of  an  Anglo-Ind¬ 
ian  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The 
habit  of  slow  movements  acquired  in 
India,  as  the  result  of  the  tropical  and 
enervating  heat,  is  simply  continued 
here,  and  in  these  and  other  matters 
instinct  has  taught  him  what  he  must 
do  and  what  he  cannot  do  when  he  re¬ 
turns,  after  a  long  absence  in  a  tropical 
country,  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Hitherto  my  remarks  have  been  main¬ 
ly  intended  to  apply  to  the  sterner  sex 
of  our  own  race,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that,  despite  the  conditions  of 
life  of  the  present  century,  there  are 
reasons  which  justify  us  in  refusing  to 
become  pessimists.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn,  therefore,  is  that  there  are 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  anxiety,  so  far 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  racial  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  male  sex  is  concerned,  and 
the  next  question  which  obtrudes  itself 
in  this  connection  is — How  is  it  with 
the  women  of  these  islands  ?  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  congenial  topic 
for  discussion.  To  anticipate,  however, 
the  question  may  be  asked — Where  in 
the  whole  world  are  there  to  be  found 
more  perfect  examples  of  womanhood 
than  are  to  be  found  in  England  ? 
Englishmen  who  hold  that  their  coun¬ 
trywomen  are  the  best  in  the  world  in 
physique  and  comeliness  need  not  be 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  insular  pride 
or  national  prejudice.  Common  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  many  who  are  not  English¬ 
men.  But  the  attractiveness  of  a  dis¬ 


cussion  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature 
has  been  proved  upon  more  than  one 
occasion.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused 
for  mentioning  one  with  which  I  had 
something  to  do.  In  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Medical  PreSs  and  Circu¬ 
lar,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  I 
wrote  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  Physique  of  Anoix>-Saxon  Gibes. 

Few  things  are  more  noticeable  at  assem¬ 
blies  in  these  islands  of  “  fair  women  and 
brave  men,”  as  the  poet  says,  than  the  im¬ 
proving  physique  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  girls. 
No  matter  which  class  is  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry  in  this  regard,  the  same  feature  seems 
to  prevail  throughout.  If  Lord’s  Cricket- 
ground,  for  example,  be  visited  at  the  time  of 
a  great  gathering  of  the  aristocracy,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  contest  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  or  the  struggle  between  Eton 
and  Harrow,  the  one  thing  that  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention  is  the  remarkable  predomi¬ 
nance  of  tall  and  divinely  fair  girls  who  are  to 
be  seen  gracefully  strolling  over  the  ground 
during  the  intervals  between  the  innings. 
Then  if  the  scene  be  changed,  and  the  ob¬ 
server  make  bis  way  into  the  ballroom  of  mid¬ 
dle-class  persons,  the  same  prevailing  tallness 
of  the  fair  dancers  will  again  meet  his  gaze. 
Thus  abundant  evidence  is  forthcoming  that 
this  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  feature  of  the 
maidens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  it  prevails  throughout  all  classes. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  prominence  to 
which  it  seems  to  have  attained  during  recent 
years,  there  is  quite  the  possibility  that  it  will 
develop  in  time  into  a  racial  characteristic. 
The  women  of  ancient  Laccdsemon,  we  are 
told,  were  specially  instructed  to  put  on”  as 
much  muscle  and  as  little  clothing  as  possible. 
Each  of  those  instructions,  however,  was 
given,  so  to  speak,  as  a  matter  of  business,  in 
view  of  the  warlike  virtues  which  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  fostered  by  the  race.  But  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  Sparta,  and  the  tallness  and  good 
physique  of  English  girls  are  features  which 
are  not  wooed  as  the  result,  say,  of  commands 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  but  are  presumably  the  outcome  of 
healthful  exercise,  indulged  in  for  the  sake  of 
amusement.  Thus  lawn  tennis  and  other  out- 
of  door  games  in  this  country  are  probably 
producing  an  effect  upon  our  race  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated. 

No  one  could  have  possibly  predicted 
the  long  journey  which  lay  before  this 
simple  paragraph  before  it  was  finally 
laid  to  rest,  so  far  as  newspaper  readers 
were  concerned.  On  the  day  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Medical  Press  and  Circu¬ 
lar  it  was  quoted  in  a  London  morning 
journal,  and  from  these  starting  points 
it  began  its  rounds.  From  the  London 
morning  and  evening  press  it  passed 
into  the  columns  of  the  morning  press 
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in  the  provinces.  Then  it  scampered 
through  the  weekly  provincial  paj^ers, 
turned  up  in  Irish  journals,  found  its 
way  into  Scotch  newspapers,  and 
crossed  the  seas  to  India.  In  the 
course  of  time  newspaper  cuttings  ar¬ 
rived  showing  its  appearance  in  a  Mel¬ 
bourne  journal,  as  well  as  in  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Toronto.  Where 
else  this  perfectly  unassuming  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  an  interesting  topic  showed 
itself  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say. 
In  manjr  English  journals  it  became 
the  subject  of  a  leading  article,  and 
two  days  after  its  quotation  by  the 
morning  journal  referred  to,  the  latter 
treated  its  rejiders  to  an  article  so  re¬ 
freshing  in  character,  so  descriptive  in 
detail,  so  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
what  English  girl-  and  womanhood  is, 
that  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  re¬ 
producing  here  a  portion  of  the  article 
in  question  : 

The  general  run  of  young  women  [says  the 
writer]  look  upon  life  as  an  agreeable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  doing,  thinking,  and  enjoying  things 
pleasant.  Children  are  clad  much  more  warm¬ 
ly  and  discriminatingly  than  in  olden  days  ; 
and  the  girls  get  the  undivided  and  unquali- 
iied  advantage  of  this  better  treatment.  When 
they  have  left  the  nursery,  the  same  improve¬ 
ment  in  training  is  manifest.  They  walk 
more,  ride  more,  drive  more,  play  games  they 
never  used  to  play,  and  have  many  faculties 
aroused  and  exercised  in  them  that  were  wont 
to  lie  dormant  and  unused.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  English  girls  of  this  generation  are 
not  only  a  lovely,  but  a  splendid  race  ;  and 
there  would  be  fewer  exceptions  to  what  is  fast 
becoming  a  manifest  rule  were  it  not  that  some 
of  them  fill  up  the  margin”  and  draw  too 
heavily  on  their  splendid  resources.  The 
world  contains  no  more  delightful  or  exhilarat¬ 
ing  sight  than  the  West  End  streets  of  London 
on  a  fine  morning  in  winter.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  fair,  blond,  splendidly  developed 
young  creatures  pass  by  wreathed  in  smiles, 
often  on  the  very  verge  of  hearty  laughter, 
fancy  free,  conscious  of  the  sense  of  full-blood¬ 
ed  existence,  admirable  in  gait,  fresh  as  the 
dawn,  overflowing  with  spirits  and  fun,  the 
comely  and  robust  mothers  of  the  future  race 
of  Englishmen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  attractive 
than  the  picture  painted  in  these  words, 
and  still  the  reality  of  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted.  The  experience  depicted  by 
this  writer  will  be  probably  recalled  by 
many  another  person,  to  whom  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience  has  occurred,  liut  why 
was  it  that  a  perfectly  ordinary  para¬ 
graph  in  a  medical  journal  should  have 
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been  disseminated  throughout  the  news¬ 
paper  press  in  this  fashion  ?  Was  it  a 
statement  of  fact  in  support  of  which 
statistics  were  added  ?  By  no  means. 
Could  it  be  said  to  be  descriptive  of  a 
truth  to  which  all  would  at  once  be 
prepared  to  testify  ?  In  a  general  sense, 
perhaps  no — and  yet  it  suggested  a  line 
of  thought  and  hinted  at  possibilities 
in  connection  with  a  subject  in  which 
no  one  bearing  the  name  of  an  English¬ 
man  could  fail  to  find  some  attraction. 
Quite  possibly,  then,  we  have  here  the 
explanation  of  the  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  extent  to  which  it  was  brought 
within  the  purview  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  But  in  the  editorial  comments 
which  it  evoked  among  those  jouinals 
which  dealt  with  it  editorially  the  in¬ 
teresting  point  was  that,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  writers  expressed 
views  concurrently  with  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paragraph.  The  London 
morning  journal  already  alluded  to, 
for  example,  propounded  its  conviction 
that  the  fact  was  indubitable  that  Eng¬ 
lish  w'omen  are  getting  taller  and  are  of 
better  physique  than  formerly,  and  as¬ 
serted  that  we  should  have  reason  for 
astonishment  if  this  were  otherwise, 
adding  that 

During  the  past  thirty  years  everything 
which  concerns  the  health  of  the  population 
from  the  cradle— and  indeed  before  the  cradle 
— to  the  grave  has  been  attended  to,  with  a 
care,  a  knowledge,  and  an  anxiety  utterly  un¬ 
known  to  the  homes,  the  doctors,  the  nurses 
and  the  kitchens  of  the  past.  It  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  w'omen,  and  especially  those  of  the 
comfortable  classes,  have  profited  by  it  more 
than  men.  For  while  men  nearly  always  use 
their  powers ‘as  fast  and  as  vigorously  as  they 
acquire  them,  and  oftentimes  faster,  and  too 
recklessly,  the  strength  that  by  good  food,  ex¬ 
pert  hygiene,  more  fresh  air  and  more  physical 
exercise  has  been  added  to  girls,  has  been  stored 
up,  and  at  any  rate  not  wasted. 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  re¬ 
marks  general  agreement  will  be  felt. 
No  demonstration  is  needed  to  show 
that  men  are  always  at  a  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  women,  so  far,  in¬ 
deed,  as  the  demands  which  life  makes 
upon  them  are  concerned  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  Nature,  fully  alive  to  her  inter¬ 
ests,  has  so  arranged  that  more  male 
than  female  children  shall  be  born  in 
order  to  counteract  in  some  degree  the 
disproportion  in  numbers  which  exists 
between  the  two  sexes.  Although  the 
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male  birth  rate  is  always  iii  excess  of 
the  female  one,  nevertheless  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  knowledge  that  women, 
to  a  large  extent,  outnumber  men  in 
the  world’s  population. 

But  this  question  of  the  supposed  ad¬ 
vancing  degeneracy  of  the  civilized 
races  of  mankind  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  Indeed,  inquiry  reveals  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  its  literature  is  very  much  larger 
than  any  one,  unacquainted  with  the 
facts,  could  possibly  imagine.  More¬ 
over,  a  detail  of  some  significance  is, 
that  the  theme  is  brought  forward  for 
discussion  at  recurring  intervals  ;  ap¬ 
parently  it  has  a  remarkable  fascination 
for  certain  persons,  and  consequently 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  discussed 
with  almost  the  same  regularity  as  the 
sea  serpent,  the  prophecies  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  other 
debated  subjects  about  which  brave 
efforts  are  so  frequently  made  to  say 
something  new. 

Conceivably  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  civilized  races  of  mankind 
are  not  “  falling  to  pieces”  in  physique 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  high-press¬ 
ure  conditions  of  life  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  phenomenal  improvement  which 
has  been  effected  in  the  sanitary,  hy¬ 
gienic,  and  perhaps  social,  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  people.  Obviously  that 
which  conduces  to  human  health  must 
also  conduce  to  human  energy,  and  out 
of  the  human  machine  which  is  in  a 
good  state  of  “  order”  more  work  may 
be  expected  than  out  of  one  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  which  are  not  favorable 
to  the  development  of  its  best  features. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  nowadays  a 
great  deal  more  is  possible  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  human  energy  than  was 
the  case  in  earlier  times,  because  a 
great  deal  more  of  human  energy  is 
generated.  This  result  must  undeni¬ 
ably  be  attributed  to  the  beneficent 
health  laws  of  civilized  countries,  and 
to  the  diminution  of  causes  tending  to 
destroy  human  life.  In  some  respects 
the  sti-uggle  for  existence  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  not  unlike  a  continuous 
struggle  to  “break  the  record.”  We 
see  this  struggle  most  aptly  illustrated 
in  the  sporting  and  athletic  life  of  the 
nation.  A  man,  for  example,  rides  a 
hundred  miles  on  a  bicycle,  and  accom¬ 


plishes  the  distance  within  a  certain 

{)eriod.  For  the  time  being  he  is  a 
lero  ;  he  becomes  famous,  and  his  feat 
is  made  the  subject  of  general  public 
comment.  No  sooner,  however,  is  this 
the  case  than  other  bicycle  riders  seek 
to  eclipse  his  record.  A  process  of 
training  for  the  great  event  is  at  once 
entered  upon  by  the  would-be  rival 
competitors,  and  within  no  distant  time 
the  result  is  that  another  record  is  es¬ 
tablished,  the  original  one  having  been 
far  surpassed.  But  what  is  true  of  the 
athletic  and  sporting  communities  in 
this  respect  is  also  true  of  those  whose 
energies  are  concentrated  upon  the 
business  concerns  of  life.  It  is  the 
general  levelling  upward  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  us  the  corollary  of  the  successful 
and  successive  “  breaking  of  the  rec¬ 
ords”  in  business  which  has  led  to  the 
struggle  for  existence  being  so  acute. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  benefi¬ 
cent  public  health  laws  are  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing.  To  a 
large  extent  it  is  held  that  they  must 
conduce  to  the  leavening  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  with  innumerable  delicate  per¬ 
sons,  who  under  less  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  would  not  have  survived  their 
childhood. 

But  the  answer  to  this  argument  obvi¬ 
ously  is  that  the  same  health  laws  which 
improved  the  delicate  individuals  of  the 
race  must  distinctly  be  operative  in  ren¬ 
dering  more  stable  the  health  of  those 
who  are  already  strong,  while  the  saved 
lives  merely  take  the  place  of  the  others 
in  the  physically  lowest  class.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  safely  assumed  that  the 
saved  lives  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
inferior  to  those  whose  place  they  have 
taken,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter 
have  been  raised  to  a  higher  health 

f)latform  by  the  same  measures  which 
lave  led  to  the  production  of  so  much 
good  throughout  every  class  in  the 
community.  But,  as  in  all  competi¬ 
tions,  so  in  the  competition  of  life, 
there  are  those  who  win,  and  those  who 
lose,  those  who  are  always  foremost, 
and  those  who  lag  behind  ;  and  it  is 
among  those  who  have  no  capacity  for 
breaking  records,  and  whose  physical 
and  mental  powers  cannot  respond  to 
the  great  process  of  levelling  upward, 
which  is  one  of  the  prominent  features 
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of  the  age,  that  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  greatest. 

I  now  propose  briefly  to  discuss  what 
has  been  defined  as  “  a  natural  classifi¬ 
cation”  of  the  causes  of  degeneracy 
among  civilized  nations.  The  classifi¬ 
cation  is  one  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr. 
Morel  of  Pans,  who  wrote  a  book,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1857,  containing  no  less  than 
700  pages,  which  he  described  as  A 
Treatise  on  the  Physical,  Intellectual, 
and  Moral  Degenerations  of  the  Human 
Race,  and  ujion  the  Cmises  which  pro¬ 
duce  these  morbid  varieties.  The  causes 
of  degeneracy  he  arranged  as  follows  : 

1.  Degeneracy  from  ioxcemia,  as  from  the 
nse  of  alcoholic  fluids,  opium,  hashisch,  to¬ 
bacco,  etc.,  from  the  effects  of  such  mineral 
agents  as  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
etc.,  and  from  the  employment  of  poisonous 
vegetable  material,  like  diseased  rye,  maize, 
etc. 

2.  Degeneracy  from  the  influence  of  mala¬ 
ria,  from  peculiarities  of  geological  formation, 
soil,  etc.  ;  as  the  effects  of  certain  plagues  and 
pestilences  now  and  then  afflicting  humanity, 
profoundly  influencing  the  system. 

3.  Degeneracy  from  the  effects  of  ‘  ‘  the 
great  town  system,”  whose  chief  elements  are 
unhealthy  situation,  noxious  local  and  general 
atmosphere,  insuffleient  and  improper  nour¬ 
ishment,  deleterious  avocations,  moral  and 
social  misery,  wretchedness  and  crime. 

4.  Degeneracy  from  fundamental  morbid 
states,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  as  wit¬ 
nessed  in  imperfect  cerebral  development, 
deaf  mutism,  and  blindness,  the  tuberculous 
and  other  diatheses. 

d.  Degeneracy  from  mixed  causes,  and  some 
special  ones  not  included  in  the  above. 

The  author  further  concludes,  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  that  “  the 
most  active  causes  of  degeneracy  of  the 
human  race  are  those  which,  directly 
and  repeatedly  influencing  the  brain, 
give  rise  to  special  conditions,  periodi¬ 
cally  placing  those  who  are  addicted  to 
the  use  of  an  intoxicating  agent  under 
the  conditions  of  temporary  insanity.” 
It  is  scarcely  needful  here  to  discuss 
seriatim  the  several  clauses  in  this 
classification.  Indeed  the  answer  to 
three  or  four  at  least  would  be  self-evi¬ 
dent  to  the  great  majority  of  persons. 
For  example,  one  cannot  feel  that  the 
inclusion  of  such  causes  as  diseased  rye 
or  maize  and  the  effects  of  lead,  mer¬ 
cury,  and  tobacco,  among  those  which 
are  concerned  in  the  deterioration  of 
civilized  races,  adds  much  to  the 
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strength  of  the  author’s  case.  So  far 
as  unhealthy  trades  in  England  are 
productive  of  harm  to  the  workers,  leg¬ 
islation  always  intervenes  in  order  to 
minimize  the  harmful  effects  as  much 
as  possible.  A  good  deal  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  required  to  believe 
that  any  racial  deterioration  can  occur 
as  the  result  of  causes  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  with  respect  to  tobacco  smok¬ 
ing  there  are  absolutely  no  data  to  show 
that  this  habit  is  deleterious,  unless  the 
smoker  immoderately  indulges,  and 
begins  to  suffer  from  the  toxic  effects 
of  the  narcotic.  The  symptoms  of 
over-indulgence  in  smoking  are  more 
or  less  clearly  defined.  They  may  be 
caused  in  one  of  two  ways  :  in"  the 
upper  classes  by  smoking  too  much  ; 
in  the  lower  by  smoking  too  strong 
tobacco,  as,  for  example,  shag.  The 
toxic  effects  of  tobacco  among  the  lower 
classes  are  comparatively  not  infre¬ 
quent.  The  form  which  the  poisoning 
takes  is  that  known  to  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
geons  as  ”  Tobacco  amblyopia.”  The 
men  come  to  the  hospitals  complaining 
of  loss  of  signt.  Commonly  they  are 
found  to  be  bootmakers,  or  those  to 
whom  the  opportunity  occurs  of  smok¬ 
ing  while  they  are  at  work.  In  most 
cases  there  is  a  serious  failure  of  vision. 
Associated  with  this  is  the  loss  of  per¬ 
ception  for  the  colors  red  and  green, 
which  is  confined  to  the  central  part  of 
the  retina.  The  diagnosis,  however, 
having  been  made,  the  treatment  is 
easy  enough.  Practically  this  resolves 
itself  into  the  emphatic  prohibition  of 
all  smoking.  It  is  always  best  to  give 
the  patients  instructions  to  burn  their 
pipes.  As  long  as  an  old  “  trusty 
friend”  is  permitted  to  lie  on  the  man¬ 
telpiece  or  anywhere  within  sight  and 
reach,  the  temptation  becomes  almost 
irresistible  to  disobey  orders,  and  in 
the  luxury  of  renewing  a  valued  com¬ 
panionship  to  forget  the  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  against  indulging  in  the  habit 
which  had  been  laid  down.  Almost  in¬ 
variably  in  these  cases  over-indulgence 
is  found  to  consist  in  smoking  half  an 
ounce  of  shag  daily — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  surgeon  asks  the  patient, 
**  How  much  do  you  smoke  ?”  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  any  other  answer  is  given 
than  that  of  ‘‘  About  half  an  ounce  of 
shag  a  day.”  The  constancy  of  this 
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reply  is  really  remarkable.  “  Tobacco 
amblyopia”  is  almost  unknown  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  other  form  of  tobacco 
than  that  which  is  called  “  shag.”  In 
addition  to  the.  amblyopia  the  patients 
are  distinctlv  affected  with  ‘‘  tobacco 
tremors;”  tneir hands ai'e shaky  ;  they 
are  more  or  less  nervous,  and  they  com¬ 
plain  of  loss  of  appetite.  Their  com- 
plc.vions,  moreover,  are  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  which  may  be  described  as  “  mud¬ 
dy,”  and  there  is  a  characteristic  ex¬ 
pression  of  listlessuess  in  their  eyes. 
But  what  are  the  results  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  ?  In  most  cases  the  surgeon  may 
speak  hopefully  of  the  recovery  of  vi¬ 
sion  ;  provided  that  the  patient  abso¬ 
lutely  ceases  to  smoke,  and  certain 
treatment  be  applied,  some  improve¬ 
ment  will  begin  to  take  place  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight.  Always  very 

{;radually,  but  generally  speaking  sure- 
y,  the  improvement  progresses,  until 
at  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  lost  sight 
is  nearly  quite  regained.  Most  com¬ 
monly,  however,  the  surgeon  never  sees 
the  end  of  the  cases  ;  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  as  soon  as  the  patient  finds  that 
his  sight  is  sufficiently  improved  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  attend  to  his  work,  he 
ceases  to  come  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
subsequent  record  of  his  progress  is 
thus  lost  to  the  surgeon. 

Perhajis  the  most  important  clause 
in  the  classification  above  quoted  is 
that  which  refers  to  the  evils  of  the  so- 
called  “  great  town  system.”  But  the 
mention  of  this  subject  introduces  a 
most  interesting  fact.  It  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out,  and  universally 
accepted  as  a  truism,  that  the  herding 
together  of  large  communities  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  towns  is  associated  w'ith  the 
worst  effects  upon  the  health  of  the 
population.  In  support  of  this  state¬ 
ment  statistics  show  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  urban 
and  the  rural  death  rates  ;  in  other 
words,  the  former  is  distinctlv  higher 
than  the  latter.  The  point,  however, 
to  be  inquired  into  in  this  connection 
is,  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  higher 
mortality  of  town  districts  is  necessarily 
associated  with  racial  deterioration  ? 
Is  it  true  that  the  effects  of  the  “  great 
town  system”  are  to  cause  deterioration 
of  the  race,  as  the  result  of  which  a 
high  mortality  follows?  Probably  a 


good  many  persons,  without  reflection, 
would  be  prepared  to  answer  aflirma- 
tively  to  these  questions  ;  nevertheless 
there  are  undisputed  facts  on  record 
which  practically  prove  the  contrary. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Keport  of  the  Anthropometric  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  British  Association  which 
will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Association  published 
in  the  year  1883  : 

Phtsicaii  Impbovkment  or  Deoenebacy  of  the 
Population. 

Few  Btatistics  are  in  existence  which  help 
to  throw  light  on  this  subject.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  population  in  the  nianufac- 
turing  towns  of  the  North  of  England  is  rap¬ 
idly  degenerating,  but  a  comparison  of  the 
measurements  of  stature  and  weight  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  Factory  Commissioners  of 
1833,  and  in  the  Report  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  on  “  Changes  in  Hours  and  Ages 
of  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Per¬ 
sons  in  Textile  Factories,”  1873,  shows  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  Table  xxiv.,  showing  these  meas¬ 
urements,  indicates  a  slight  but  uniform  in¬ 
crease  in  stature,  and  a  very  large  increase  in 
weight,  at  corresponding  ages.  The  increase 
in  weight  amounted  to  a  whole  year’s  gain, 
and  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age  in  1873  weighed 
as  much  as  one  of  ten  years  in  1833,  one  of  ten 
as  much  as  one  of  eleven,  and  one  of  eleven  as 
much  as  one  of  twelve  years  in  the  two  periods 
respectively. 

In  discussing  the  various  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  this  article,  I  have  freely 
to  admit  that  I  started  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  was  ample  latitude 
for  the  expression  of  an  optimistic  opin¬ 
ion.  To  what  extent,  however,  the  re¬ 
marks  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages 
have  justified  the  assumption  of  this  at¬ 
titude,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Nevertheless  most  persons  will  con¬ 
cede  that  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  ‘‘  pull 
down”  than  ‘‘  to  build  up,”  to  say  that 
the  race  is  degenerating  than  to  prove 
the  contrary,  to  condemn  wholesale  the 
exacting  conditions  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  existence  than  to  point  to  those 
redeeming  features  by  wnich  the  harm 
associated  with  those  conditions  is  nul¬ 
lified.  Clearly  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
is  the  absence  of  statistical  evidence. 
It  is,  however,  eminently  satisfactory 
to  note  that  in,  perhaps,  the  only  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  trustworthy  statisti¬ 
cal  inquiry  has  been  undertaken,  the 
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results  are  such  as  to  accord  with  the 
view  that  no  racial  deterioration  is  in 
progress.  In  time  it  may  be  that  more 
figures  will  be  forthcoming  to  testify  to 
this  fact,  but  meanwhile  it  is  obvious 
that  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
must  to  a  large  extent  be  based  upon 
mere  speculation.  As  long  as  this  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  case,  there  are  certain 
to  be  from  time  to  time  alarmist  notes 
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sounded,  and  the  dissemination  of  ad¬ 
verse  opinions  respecting  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  integrity  of  the  race. 
Consolation,  however,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  may  be  derived  from  the 
reflection  that,  so  far,  no  irrefragable 
figures  have  been  produced  tending  to 
establish  the  fact  that,  as  a  race,  our 
downward  course  has  begun.— AVwc- 
teenth  Century. 


RECORDS  OF  AN  ALL-AROUND  MAN. 
BY  MRS.  ANDREW  CROSSE. 


Sir  Richard  Owen  when  in  the 
mood  was  a  multifarious  talker,  de¬ 
lightfully  companionable,  and  was  gen¬ 
erally  at  his  best  when  seated  at  the 
table  of  his  friend,  the  late  William 
White  Cooper.  Their  acquaintance 
dated  from  1835,  when  Cooper,  then  a 
student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  professor  by 
gaining  the  only  prize  Owen  gave  for 
comparative  anatomy.  A  strong  liking 
for  the  younger  man — younger  by  twelve 
years — grew  up  on  the  part  of  Owen, 
and  many  opportunities  of  intimacy 
cemented  a  friendship  that  became 
truly  fraternal  in  character.  As  years 
went  on,  it  was  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  eminent  naturalist  that  White 
Cooper  should  be  his  biographer,  and 
many  notes  were  made  with  this  view, 
but  the  younger  of  the  friends  died  be¬ 
fore  the  Nestor  of  Science  passed  to 
his  rest. 

In  the  early  days  of  their  intercourse, 
as  early  as  1838,  Owen  proposed  that 
Cooper  and  himself  should  take  their 
autumn  holiday  together,  and  the  plan 
was  carried  out  to  their  mutual  profit 
and  enjoyment.  They  visited  the  prin¬ 
cipal  anatomical  museums  in  Holland 
and  Germany,  making  in  these  several 
places  the  acquaintance  of  the  local 
celebrities.  They  timed  their  move¬ 
ments  to  include  an  international  sci¬ 
entific  meeting  at  Freiburg.  It  was  a 
pleasant  experience  of  travel,  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  between  the  friends  as  com¬ 
mon  ground  for  noteworthy  memories. 

A  few  years  ago,  Tyndall,  when 
breakfasting  at  White  Cooper’s  house 
in  Berkeley  Square  in  company  with 


Owen,  asked  the  latter  some  questions 
about  Oken,  the  Swiss  naturalist.  It 
ma^  be  remembered  that  Goethe  laid 
claim  to  priority  in  the  celebrated  ver¬ 
tebrate  discovery  which  Oken  made 
known  to  the  world.  Owen  remarked 
that  when  the  Swiss  anatomist  was 
charged  with  piracy  by  the  adherents 
of  Goethe  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Oken  published  a  reclamation,  showing 
there  were  no  grounds  for  such  a 
charge  ;  it  was  probably  the  poet’s  im¬ 
agination  that  was  at  fault. 

The  incident  of  the  meting  of  these 
remarkable  men  is  recorded,  with  much 
other  interesting  matter,  in  note-books 
in  White  Cooper’s  exquisitely  neat  hand¬ 
writing.  Some  of  these  old  manuscript 
volumes*  are  now  before  me  ;  turning 
the  leaves,  and  taking  note  of  dates  and 
names,  it  seems  almost  as  if  certain  fig¬ 
ures  stepped  down  from  their  niches  in 
V'alhalla  to  mingle  again  in  the  crowd, 
tossing  to  and  fro  the  familiar  talk  of 
daily  life. 

In  the  journal  of  1838,  White  Cooper 
writes : — 

“  Professor  Owen  and  I  ascended  the  spire 
of  the  cathedral  at  Freiburg,  and  while  view¬ 
ing  the  prospect,  the  Prince  of  Ganino,  Agassiz 
and  Oken  came  up,  and  introductions  took 
place,  followed  by  much  scientific  conversa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Oken  is  a  little,  active,  dark  man. 
In  his  piercing  eyes  and  manner  he  resembles 
Sedgwick.  ...” 

The  journal  further  records  a  delight¬ 
ful  day  they  spent  at  picturesque  Baden- 


*  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Lady 
White  Cooper,  I  have  been  permitted  to  read 
and  make  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  and 
MS.  notes  of  her  late  husband. 
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weiler,  amid  the  ruins  of  mediaeval  cas¬ 
tles  and  Roman  baths.  The  scientific 
association  were  the  guests  of  the  Grand 
Duke  on  this  occasion,  at  his  country 
seat.  The  Englishmen  found  the  din¬ 
ner  “  awfully  long,  and  so  many  bot¬ 
tles  of  Rhenish  wine  were  introduced, 
that  at  the  end  each  person  had  at  least 
three  standing  by  him.” 

Of  the  next  day  White  Cooper 
writes — 

“  Much  kind  feeling  was  displayed  toward 
Mr.  Owen,  when  the  time  of  our  departure  ar¬ 
rived.  Prince  Buonaparte,  M.  Agassiz,  — Leu- 
chart  and  many  others  assembled  at  the  dili¬ 
gence  office  to  bid  him  farewell.  Each  in 
turn  kissed  him  on  each  cheek,  some  more 
than  once  ;  and  right  glad  was  he  to  escape  at 
length  from  their  osoulatory  marks  of  esteem." 

In  their  diligence  journey,  which  was 
protracted  far  into  the  night,  they  had 
the  companionship  of  a  geologist,  a 
mathematical  professor,  and  a  learned 
man  with  a  distractingly  shrill  voice, 
who  disagreed  with  everything  and 
everybody.  These  three  got  into  an 
argument,  and,  says  the  writer  of  the 
journal — 

“  Never  as  long  as  I  live  shall  I  forget  the 
frightful  din  which  ensued.  Darkness  came 
on,  but  brought  no  relief  ;  faster  and  faster 
the  words  flew.  I  cannot  describe  our  satis¬ 
faction  when  at  length  the  coach  stopped  for 
the  passengers  to  have  supper.  The  geologist, 
who  had  fanned  the  dame  of  dispute  all  along, 
expressed  his  extreme  regret  to  Mr.  Owen  that 
they  must  part  company,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Stutgard  by  another  diligence." 

The  next  day,  in  continuing  their 
journey,  the  two  Englishmen  chartered 
a  carriage  to  themselves,  for  a  drive  of 
some  hours,  part  of  which  time  would 
be  through  the  romantic  Black  Forest. 
At  the  dinner  which  they  took  at  the 
inn  before  starting  they  agreed  that  the 
quantitative  hospitality  of  the  Grand 
Duke  had  someliow  left  them  with  a 
dubious  feeling  about  Rhenish  wine, 
and  so  on  the  principle  of  what  is  famil¬ 
iar  is  safe,  they  drank  only  champagne. 
Thus  fortified,  they  became  merry- 
hearted  during  their  drive,  and,  as 
White  Cooper  describes,  they  raised 
their  voice  in  songs,  such  as  “  Could  a 
man  be  secure,”  “  The  Mariners,”  and 
“  All’s  well.” 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and 
through  the  glades  of  the  forest  they 
caught  glimpses  of  roebuck  and  wild 


boar.  An  opening  in  the  pine  woods 
gave  them  a  view  of  the  sun  setting  be¬ 
hind  the  hills,  all  panoplied  in  glorious 
colors.  Soon  the  brief  twilight  faded 
into  darkness,  and  the  forest  grew 
thicker,  and  the  tract  more  wild  and 
irregular.  The  travellers  ceased  sing¬ 
ing,  and  grew  anxious— for  possibly 
their  driver  might  be  in  league  with 
banditti.  “  Cooper,  where  are  your 
pistols?”  cried  Owen.  “In  the  car¬ 
pet  bag,”  was  the  reply.  “  Then  get 
them  out  at  once,  and  do  so  quietly,” 
was  Owen’s  rejoinder  in  a  low  voice. 
Nothing  happened,  and  about  an  hour 
later  their  drosky  comfortably  rattled 
into  the  town  of  Rastadt,  where  it 
seems  they  spent  the  night  very  uncom¬ 
fortably  in  those  “  detestable  German 
box-beds,  which  do  not  permit  any 
stretching  of  limbs.”  Owen  was  a  very 
tall  man,  with  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  gigantic  Dinornis,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  fame,  therefore  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  sleeping  box  were  matter 
of  reasonable  complaint.  The  late  au¬ 
tumn  found  the  travellers  back  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

White  Cooper  was  now  fully  occu¬ 
pied  in  his  professional  studies.  On 
the  payment  of  £1000,  he  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  private  pupil  by  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley,  the  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

White  Cooper  was  born  in  1816,  and 
being  descended  from  a  well-to-do  old 
Wiltshire  family,  never  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  straitened  means ;  such 
being  the  fact,  it  is  the  more  to  his 
credit  that  he  worked  with  unflinching 
assiduity  and  resolution.  The  young 
student  was  fortunate  in  his  friends, 
among  whom  ho  numbered  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  the  eminent  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
geon,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr.  Broderip  the 
naturalist,  the  Bucklands,  and  others. 
For  more  than  two  years  an  agreeable 
arrangement  was  entered  into  that  made 
White  Cooper  an  inmate  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Owen’s  house.  This  circum¬ 
stance  furthered  the  work  they  had 
undertaken  together. 

A  course  of  lectures  that  Owen  gave 
in  1843  on  the  “  Comparative  Anat¬ 
omy  and  Physiology  of  the  Inverte¬ 
brate  Animals,”  was  published  from 
notes  taken  by  White  Cooper,  and  re¬ 
vised  by  the  professor.  Many  a  pleas- 
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ant  party  and  tempting  invitation  to 
country  houses  had  to  be  given  up  at 
this  busy  time  ;  all  the  same,  there  are 
records  in  plenty  of  celebrities  encoun¬ 
tered  either  socially  or  professionally. 
In  reading  the  copious  notes  which 
White  Cooper  made  on  the  men  and 
manners  of  the  time,  1  am  vividly  re¬ 
minded  of  his  own  conversation,  so  full 
of  anecdote  and  retrospection.  His 
powers  of  observation  were  singularly 
full-sighted,  he  saw  all  round  about 
things,  and  gave  you  an  impression  of 
the  personality  of  an  individual,  so  that 
you  saw  before  you  how  this  or  that 
man  looked  and  talked. 

A  generation  of  notable  people  were 
passing  away  when  White  Cooper  start¬ 
ed  on  his  professional  career  ;  some  of 
them  became  his  patients,  and  many  of 
the  anecdotes  he  then  recorded  have 
acquired  the  interest  due  to  names  and 
events  which  are  more  or  less  traditional 
in  our  day.  Of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  he  writes  : — 

”  I  saw  the  Dake  for  the  first  time  at  a  levie 
at  St.  James’s.  He  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  in  the  middle  room,  where  a 
group  formed  round  His  Grace  — the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey — Lord  Gough,  lately  returned  from 
China — Lieut.  Edwardes*  with  a  long  beard, 
just  back  from  India— Sir  Charles  Napier  (the 
General),  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel.” 

In  1854,  the  second  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  told  White  Cooper  the  following 
circumstances  connected  with  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  deafness  : — 

“  The  Duke  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  when  finding  his  hearing 
troubled,  he  went  to  Stevenson  and  desired 
him  to  do  something  which  should  afford 
speedy  relief.  He  applied  caustic  to  the  mem¬ 
brane  tympani,  but  told  the  Duke  if  pain  came 
on  he  was  to  get  himself  cupped  immediate¬ 
ly.  ..  .  This  was  neglected — violent  inflam¬ 
mation  set  in,  and  Dr.  Hume,  who  was  then 
called  in,  seeing  the  grave  condition  of  mat¬ 
ters,  took  active  measures,  and  probably  pre¬ 
vented  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Stevenson 
(who  was  really  an  ignorant  man)  was  horri¬ 
fied  to  find  what  had  happened.  He  begged 
the  Duke  would  write  a  certificate  acquitting 
him  of  all  blame.  The  Duke  looked  earnestly 
at  him  and  replied,  ‘  The  best  thing,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  that  I  can  do  is  to  say  nothing  about 
it.’  ” 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  had  three  special 
fancies — Bibles,  clocks,  and  pipes,  and 
the  first  time  White  Cooper  was  called 


*  Afterward  Sir  Henry  Edwardes. 
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in  to  attend  the  Duke,  he  found  the 
door  at  Kensington  Palace  opened  by 
a  Highlander  in  full  garb,  who  ushered 
him  into  a  waiting-room.  It  was  just  on 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  and  immediately  a 
startling  medley  of  sounds  struck  up; 
cuckoo-clocks,  musical-clocks,  cathe¬ 
dral-clocks,  besides  ordinary  strikers, 
were  all  tuning  up  at  once. 

White  Cooper  thus  describes  the 
Duke  : — 

‘  ‘  In  appearance  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was 
every  inch  a  Prince— very  tall,  portly,  and  up¬ 
right.  On  one  occasion  we  were  talking  of  the 
proportion  of  limbs,  when  pulling  up  his  trou¬ 
sers,  he  said,  ‘  How  large  do  you  think  my  leg 
to  be  round  the  calf  ?  ’  I  hesitated  to  reply. 

‘  Seventeen  inches,’  said  he,  *  and  muscle  every 
bit.’  He  told  me  he  had  been  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  and  warmest  supporters  of  the  ‘  Anatomy 
Bill,’  and  to  help  in  doing  away  with  the  fool¬ 
ish  prejudice  against  dissection,  he  had  left 
his  own  body  for  dissection.” 

As  a  young  man.  White  Cooper  went 
in  considerably  for  athletic  exercises 
and  sports.  Ilis  notes  record  that  in 
1832  he  took  “  two  dozen  lessons  in 
sparring  from  ‘  Tom  Spring  ’  the  pugil¬ 
ist,  at  seven-and-sixpence  a  lesson.” 
Of  cricket  there  is  the  following  men¬ 
tion  : — 

"  When  I  came  to  London  in  1832,  I  often 
went  to  '  Lord’s,’  and  remember  some  of  the 
remarkable  men  of  the  day.  First,  Beldham, 
who  was  born  in  1766,  and  died  in  1862.  His 
first  recorded  match  at  ‘  Lord’s  ’  was  in  June, 
1787.  .  .  .  Mr.  William  Ward  (the  then  fa¬ 
ther  of  cricket)  I  saw  play  on  one  occasion  ; 
he  was  bowled  by  Lillywhite,  and  his  defence 
was  good— he  was  then  a  large-boned,  stout 
old  man — stood  very  upright  at  the  wicket. 
Mr.  Aislabie,  secretary  of  the  club,  was  one  of 
the  fattest  men  I  ever  saw  ;  when  cased  in  flan¬ 
nels  he  looked  like  a  barrel.  Mr.  A.  Mynn 
was  a  giant ;  next  to  him  as  a  fast  bowler  was 
Sir  Frederick  Bathurst.  .  .  .  Fuller  Pilch 
was  slim  and  graceful,  his  attitudes  at  the 
wickets  were  a  study  ;  he  wore  no  pads  !  In¬ 
deed,  pads  were  by  no  means  general  in  those 
days.” 

White  Cooper  alludes  to  the  number 
of  Waterloo  men  he  knew.  There  was 
Sir  John  Elley,  a  man  of  most  power¬ 
ful  frame.  He  was  said  to  have  cut 
down  at  least  seven  cuirassiers  at  Water¬ 
loo,  where  he  commanded  the  Blues. 
The  writer  of  the  journal  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  Captain  Kincaid,  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  in  the  Rifles,  hav¬ 
ing  led  “two  forlorn  hopes’’  in  the 
Peninsula. 
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<<  He  was  a  tall,  stern-looking,  but  most 
amiable  man.  I  remember  on  his  being  called 
upon  to  retnrn  thanks  for  his  health  being 
proposed,  he  got  np,  stammered,  hesitated,  and 

at  last  exclaimed,  ‘  By - ,  I’d  rather  lead  a 

forlorn  hope  than  make  a  speech,  1  can’t  do 
it !  ’  and  down  he  sat  amid  uproarious  ap- 


I  Among  White  Cooper’s  patients  were 
jl  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  Sir  William 
Gomm,  quartermaster-general  of  Pic- 
!  ton’s  “  Fighting  Division”  at  Water- 
J  loo,  and  Admiral  William  Walpole. 
I  There  is  a  note  about  this  last  named, 
i ;  which  says — 

j  i  “He  was  a  most  gallant  officer,  he  fought  at 
;  Trafalgar  in  the  GoUa'h.  As  a  young  officer 
be  was  so  careless  of  danger  from  fire  or  water, 
that  ho  went  by  the  name  of  ‘  Billy  Hell- 
!  '  blazes.’  He  was  a  great  ally  of  William  IV.  in 
i  early  life,  but  they  had  not  met  for  some 
years,  when  Admiral  Walpole  attended  a  levSe. 
The  King  saw  him  approaching,  and  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  circle  exclaimed  loud 

enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around,  ‘  By - , 

here’s  Billy  Hellblazes.’  ” 

The  Marquess  of  Anglesey  told  Mr. 

‘  White  Cooper  the  following  incident, 
when  showing  him  his  collection  of 
arms.  He  took  up  a  handsome  Eastern 
I  sabre,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
I  ton,  and  related  how  it  had  stood  him 
;  in  the  hour  of  need 

H  “  During  the  Peninsular  War  Lord  Paget 
I  with  some  cavalry  were  opposite  to  a  body  of 
J  French  cavalry,  but  a  truce  of  twenty  four 
hours  was  agreed  on.  The  English  were  thus 
of!  their  guard,  and  in  the  early  morning  the 
French  broke  the  truce,  and  burst  upon  the 
nfiprepared  English  :  a  most  desperate  hand 
to  hand  encounter  followed,  and  no  quarter 
was  asked  or  given.  In  the  melie  a  huge 
French  trooper  rode  at  Lord  Paget  and  made 
a  desperate  lunge  at  his  body.  His  lordship 
avoided  it  by  a  twist,  and  as  the  fellow  was 
carried  past  him  by  the  impetus  of  bis  career. 
Lord  Paget,  standing  in  his  stirrups,  struck 
him  with  the  full  force  of  his  powerful  arm 
across  the  loins,  severed  the  spine  so  that  the 
I  trunk  fell  forward,  leaving  the  lower  quarters 
1  in  the  saddle.’’ 

Lord  Charles  Welleslev  told  Mr. 
White  Cooper  of  a  practical  joke  played 
u{)on  Sir  Sidney  Smith  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Colonel  Felton  Harvey, 
and  some  others.  It  appears  that  Sir 
Sidney,  though  brave  as  a  lion,  was  a 
great  boaster,  and  was  especially  ad¬ 
dicted  to  talking  of  the  important  re¬ 
sults  to  Christendom  from  his  success¬ 
ful  defence  of  Acre.  They  contrived 
that  one  evening  after  dinner  he  should 


receive  a  despatch  purporting  to  be  from 
the  Pope,  enclosing  a  large  iron  kej 
with  a  gay  ribbon  attached.  His  Holi¬ 
ness  was  made  to  say  that,  wishing  to 
mark  his  sense  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith’s 
services  to  Christendom,  he  sent  him 
the  insignia  of  a  new  order,  the  Order 
of  the  Iron  Key,  created  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  It  is  told  how  completely  Sir 
Sidney  was  taken  in  by  the  hoax,  which 
was  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  only 
avowed  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
prevent  his  wearing  the  key  with  his 
other  Orders  at  Court. 

I  remember  Mr.  White  Cooper  telling 
me  that  Robert  Brown,  who  was  called 
by  Humboldt  Botanicorum  facile  prin- 
ceps,  was  rather  a  crusty  old  gentleman. 
On  one  occasion  when  at  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  he  gave  a  curt  reply  to  Crabb 
Robinson.  The  latter  addressed  him 
in  a  fussy  way,  saying,  “  Oh,  Mr. 
Brown,  I  have  just  heard  of  the  death 
of  (so-and-so),  and  I  assure  you  i  feel 
as  if  I  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  my¬ 
self.”  “Then  keep  the  other  out  of 
it,”  was  the  answer  of  the  learned  bot¬ 
anist,  resuming  his  pen.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  Mr.  White  Cooper  did  not  ap- 

Ereciate  my  dear  old  friend  Crabb 
lobinson.  He  said  he  was  apt  to  be  a 
bore  at  the  club,  and  sometimes  both¬ 
ered  people  by  talking  when  they  did 
not  want  to  listen.  He  was  a  great 
talker,  and,  what  was  more,  when  the 
torrent  of  his  words  stopped,  he  would 
often  in  his  later  years  fall  asleep,  and 
snore  with  a  sustained  rhythmic  power 
that  commanded  attention.  Mr.  White 
Cooper  confessed  that  sometimes  at  the 
club  he  let  fall  a  ponderous  volume  close 
to  the  sleeper,  with  such  a  crash  that 
perforce  he  awoke,  but  then  with  re¬ 
cruited  energy  Crabb  Robinson  would 
resume  his  talk  !  So  did  Nemesis  pun¬ 
ish  the  man  of  mischief  ! 

White  Cooper  in  his  early  career 
rarely  omitted  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  Association. 
Writing  to  his  wife,  he  thus  mentions 
the  meeting  at  Southampton  in  1846  : — 

'*  At  the  tahlt  d’hote  yesterday  were  Lord 
Northampton,  Dr.  Whewell,  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  (Stanley),  Colonels  Sabine  and  Sykes, 
Wheatstone,  Professor  Clerk  (of  Cambridge), 
Daubeny,  Sir  John  Richardson,  Sir  John  Ross, 
Professor  Owen,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Spence, 
etc.  After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Rooms.  At  half-past  eight  Sir  Roderick 
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Marcbison  ushered  in  Prince  Albert.  Besides 
the  before-named  on  the  platform  were  Lord 
Winchester,  Lord  Palmerston,  The  Speaker, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Lord  Rosse,  Sir  Henry  De 
la  Beche,  Leonard  Homer,  Bnckland,  Agassiz, 
Faraday,  Schonbein,  Oersted,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigners.  Herschel  vacated  the 
chair  for  Murchison,  who  forthwith  spoke  for 
two  hours,  and  gave  a  most  admirable  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last  year. 
Lord  Palmerston  then  in  a  very  frothy  and 
‘  ore  rotundo  ’  sort  of  speech  got  miserably  out 
of  his  depth.  Lord  Northampton  seconded 
the  motion  of  thanks,  and  would  say  ‘  Mr. 
Murchison,’  in  spite  of  nudges  and  winks  ;  at 
last  Lord  Palmerston  shouted  ‘  Sir  Roderick, 
you  mean.  ’  Lord  Northampton  said  that  Eng¬ 
land,  the  strength  of  whose  arms  were  known 
to  foreign  states,  now  desired  to  receive  the 
foreigners  in  her  arms— and  a  jolly  armful  she 
would  have !” 

The  Southampton  Meeting  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  not  only  for  the  brilliancy 
of  the  gathering,  but  for  the  peace  and 
goodwill  that  signalized  the  proceedings 
throughout.  Matters  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  when  the  association  had  met  at 
York  two  years  before.  Then  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  acrimonious  conduct  of 
the  Dean  of  York,  who,  together  with 
many  of  the  clergy,  was  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  modern  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  active  intol¬ 
erance  of  public  opinion  just  fifty  years 
ago.  It  appears  that  at  the  meeting  of 
1844  the  Dean  read  at  one  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  a  paper  entitled  “Remarks  on 
Some  Passages  in  Dr.  Buckland’s 
Bridgwater  Treatise  so  far,  so  good. 
But  great  was  the  surprise  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  scientists,  when  the  paper 
was  published  by  the  Dean  the  day 
after  it  was  reau,  with  the  amended 
title  of  “  Defence  of  the  Bible  against 
the  British  Association.”  This  was  in¬ 
deed  throwing  down  the  gage  of  battle 
to  the  several  reverend  professors  of 
geology.  In  the  correspondence  before 
me,  it  is  recorded  as  the  opinion  of 
Owen,  who  was  present,  that  “  Sedg¬ 
wick  made  a  beautiful  reply,  exposing 
the  utter  and  gross  ignorance  of  the 
learned  Dean  of  York.”  Those  who 
would  enter  the  fortress  of  Truth 
should  remember  that  the  watchword 
is  Tolerance  ! 

When  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  was  in  its 
vigor,  a  club  of  some  of  the  younger 


members  was  founded  by  Edward 
Forbes,  Owen,  Andrew  Ramsay,  Play, 
fair,  Henfrey  and  others.  They  called 
themselves  the  “  Red  Lions.”  Avery 
jovial  set  of  fellows  they  were,  judging 
from  the  faint  echoes  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  which  reached  the  exoteric  world. 
They  might  have  taken  that  wise  saw 
for  their  motto,  that  says,  “  he  who  is 
not  a  fool  sometimes,  is  a  fool  alwavs.” 
Anyhow,  these  illuminati  had  their 
pleasant  nonsense.  At  their  dinners 
they  aimed  at  plain-living  ;  a  speech 
was  termed  “  a  roar  every  speaker— 
a  quadruped.  It  must  have  been  droll 
enough  to  hear  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Fal¬ 
coner,  the  paleontologist,  get  up  to  an¬ 
swer  Fergusson,  learned  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  all  time,  and  say,  “  The  roar 
just  made  by  that  respectable  quadru¬ 
ped,  etc.”  White  Cooper  mentions 
being  their  guest  on  September  2, 
1848.  I  do  not  think  these  noble 
quadrupeds  often  admitted  mere  l)iped8 
to  their  feasts.  For  instance,  I  never 
heard  of  the  then  Dean  of  York  dining 
with  them.  Of  the  original  club  of  the 
“Red  Lions”  as  they  were  in  the 
golden  age,  I  think  only  two  survive, 
namely,  Lord  Playfair  and  Mr.  Van 
Voorst,  the  publisher. 

Apro'pos  of  the  king  of  beasts,  I  re¬ 
member  sitting  next  Mr.  White  Cooper 
at  his  own  table,  when  he  told  me  the 
following  story  about  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer.  One  morning  before  the  latter 
was  out  of  bed,  there  came  a  knock  at 
his  door  ;  Sir  Edwin,  rather  surprised, 
called  out,  “  Who’s  there?”  “  Please, 
sir,  have  you  ordered  a  lion  ?”  was  the 
reply.  “  Ordered  a  what?”  “  A  lion, 
sir,  ’cos  there’s  one  come  to  the  back¬ 
door,  but  he  doesn’t  know  whether  you 
ordered  him  or  not.”  “Oh,  very  well, 
take  him  in,”  said  the  artist,  who 
pitchforked  on  his  clothes  and  hurried 
down  greatly  puzzled  as  to  what  he 
should  find.  The  fact  was,  a  splendid 
lion  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  called 
Albert,  had  just  died  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  at  the  timely  request  of 
some  friend  the  defunct  animal  was  sent 
by  earliest  despatch  to  Sir  Edwin.  The 
grizzly  monarch  stretched  at  length, 
as  he  was  upon  the  stones  of  the  court, 
furnished  the  subject  of  Landseei’s 
famous  picture  of  the  “  Desert,”  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1849. 
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This  story  led  to  another  connected 
with  the  Zoo.  Mr.  White  Cooper  had 
doubtless  met  with  some  curious  pa¬ 
tients  in  his  time,  but  for  a  rough  cus¬ 
tomer,  a  certain  huge  grizzly  bear,  who 
hailed  from  Sierra  Nevada,  might  take 
the  cake — as  schoolboys  say.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  however,  poor  Bruin  could 
no  longer  see  to  take  his  cakes  from  an 
admiring  public,  for  ho  was  afflicted 
with  cataract  in  both  eyes.  The  emi¬ 
nent  oculist  being  extremely  fond  of 
animals,  consented  to  operate — under 
chloroform  !  The  animal  resisted  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  his  cries 
and  roarings  excited  the  animals  all 
round.  Near  by  was  a  cheetah  whose 
leg,  it  seems,  had  been  amputated  some 
time  before  under  chloroform,  and  he 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  smell  of  the 
fluid  and  the  noise.  A  large  sloth  on 
the  other  side  joined  in  the  din  ;  some 
leopards  and  laughing  hyenas  added 
to  the  general  uproar,  tinder  these 
strange  surroundings  the  surgeon  did 
his  work,  and  happily  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  The  next  morning  the  poor  beast 
showed  his  satisfaction  by  staring  about 
with  great  composure,  and  finally  sat 
up  to  lick  his  paws,  humming  to  him¬ 
self,  as  contented  hears  often  do  when 
reflecting  on  the  problems  of  life. 

The  greatest  animal  lover  in  White 
Cooper’s  circle  of  intimate  friends  was 
Frank  Buckland.  Cooper  had  been  his 
father’s  guest  during  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1847,  and 
there  saw  the  young  naturalist  for  the 
first  time.  On  one  occasion  walking 
with  some  ladies  in  the  garden,  to  their 
dismay  they  came  upon  a  snake,  which 
no  sooner  scuttled  away,  than  a  second, 
a  third,  with  more  to  follow,  made  their 
appearance.  Frank  had  some  thirty 
harmless  snakes  in  a  box,  and  it  seems 
they  had  escaped  at  an  inopportune 
moment.  Young  Buckland’s  chief  pet 
at  the  time  was  a  young  bear,  whose 
birthplace  was  Mount  Lebanon,  but 
whose  education  was  to  be  at  Oxford, 
where  he  is  traditionally  remembered 
to  this  day.  At  the  Association  Meet¬ 
ing  he  figured  amusingly  at  breakfasts 
and  luncheons,  and  the  learned  Dr. 
paubeny,  always  the  kindest  of  men, 
invited  him  to  assist  at  an  evening 
party. 

Bruin  had  nothing  of  the  shyness  of 
New  Sxbies. — Vol.  LX.,  No.  4. 


an  undergraduate,  and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  his  social  advantages,  even  pre¬ 
suming  to  put  his  paws  on  the  knees  of 
the  ladies.  He  was  then  about  the  size 
of  a  setter  dog.  “  As  time  went  on,” 
said  Mr.  White  Cooper,  “  Tiglath  Pile- 
sogh,  as  he  was  called,  increased  in 
stature,  but  not  in  wisdom  ;  and  Frank 
Buckland  received  a  formal  intimation 
that  if  the  bear  did  not  leave  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  must.”  Poor  Bruin  was 
rusticated,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart 
at  the  Zoo  ;  he  could  no  more  do  with¬ 
out  society  than  could  Sydney  Smith  or 
any  other  diner  out ! 

I  do  not  think  that  White  Cooper 
ever  met  Sydney  Smith  ;  but  the  note¬ 
book  contains  a  story  of  the  only  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  Professor  Owen  and  the 
great  wit  ever  found  themselves  in  each 
other’s  company.  Owen  was  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  King 
of  Saxony. 

“  Sydney  Smith,  also  one  of  the  gnests, 
kept  up  during  dinner  and  after  such  a  fire 
of  jokes  and  witticism  as  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  king.  Dr.  Buckland  sat  next 
to  him,  and  was  explaining  to  those  around 
how  Owen  had  described  a  whole  bird  from 
the  small  fragment  of  a  bone.  ‘  Ah,  that  was 
Owen’s  Magnum  Bonum'  at  once  exclaimed 
Sydney.” 

A  few  years  later  Professor  Owen  was 
again  dining  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It 
was  on  the  9th  of  April,  1848,  the  eve 
of  the  memorable  Chartist  demonstra¬ 
tion.  He  told  White  Cooper  that  there 
were  only  six  guests,  and  that  there  was 
a  cloud  over  the  whole  party,  as  no  one 
knew  what  the  morrow  might  bring 
forth.  In  the  evening  Sir  Robert  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  engravings  illustrative 
of  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  these  were  looked  over,  and  the 
party  separated. 

”  The  following  afternoon,”  said  Owen,  *•  I 
walked  to  Whitehall  Gardens  to  leave  my  card 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  Slrand  1  saw  a 
remarkable-looking  man  striding  rapidly  along 
and  gesticulating  fiercely.  This  was  ‘  Dick 
Steele,’  Fergus  O’Connor’s  lieutenant,  who 
was  then  on  his  way  to  throw  himself  over 
Waterloo  Bridge  in  despair  at  the  collapse  of 
the  whole  affair  of  the  Chartists’  demonstra¬ 
tion.  He  was  dragged  out  of  the  water  alive, 
but  died  a  few  days  later.” 

I  remember  Faraday  telling  me  that 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  special  constable 
on  this  memorable  10th  of  April.  Owen 
too  served  his  country,  as  the  following 
82 
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note  from  Mr.  White  Cooper’s  diary 
will  show,  but  in  another  way  : — 

“  June  5,  1857. — To-day  I  dined  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  in  company  with  Major  Middle- 
ton,  Captains  Welch  and  Jordan,  old  comrades 
of  the  Artillery  Company.  Curious  enough  all 
five  of  us  had  stood  in  the  ranks  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Queen  Victoria,  all  bearing  mus¬ 
kets.  .  .  .  Mr.  Owen  told  me  that  a  few  days 
after  he  had  joined  the  corps  a  Chartist  row 
was  expected,  and  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
before  he  had  a  uniform.  A  very  large  man 
lent  him  a  coat,  which  was  so  much  too  big 
that  it  would  idmost  have  gone  twice  round 
him  ;  howerer,  he  wore  it,  and  was  put  on 
guard  at  Bunbill  Row  gate.  While  standing 
there,  he  began  to  count  the  movements  of  the 
jaws  of  the  sheep  as  they  ruminated  ;  and  ob- 
served  that  the  movements  were  always  in  one 
direction,  and  numbered  from  thirty-three  to 
thirty-seven,  the  average  thirty- five,  between 
each  swallow.” 

This  reminds  one  of  the  generally  ac¬ 
credited  statement  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
owes  his  splendid  health  to  the  fact 
that,  obeying  the  wisdom  of  instinct,  so 
rarely  known  to  err,  he  gives  thirty-two 
bites  to  every  morsel  he  swallows.  It 
was  very  characteristic  of  Owen  that  he 
should  take  note  of  what  most  men 
would  never  see  or  think  about.  Wheth¬ 
er  standing  at  guard  in  expectation  of 
e,  Chartist  row  or  looking  tranquilly 
from  his  own  study  window  iu  his  cot¬ 
tage  at  Richmond,  he  was  keenly  ob¬ 
servant  of  the  habits  and  ways  of  ani¬ 
mals.  One  day  he  was  greatly  excited. 
White  Cooper  relates,  by  seeing  an  im¬ 
mense  herd  of  deer  die  along  at  the 
bottom  of  his  garden.  Ue  discovered 
that  the  gale  of  the  preceding  night 
had  blown  down  a  large  oak  tree.  The 
deer,  without  loss  of  time,  collected 
around  to  eat  the  bark.  They  soon 
completely  stripped  the  branches  of 
what  was  nuts  to  them.  The  question 
was,  how  did  they  know  the  tree  was 
down  ? 

White  Cooper  gives  an  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  visit  of  the  German  scien¬ 
tist  Dr.  Kaup,  who  was  at  one  time 
over  hero  studying  ichthyology  at  the 
British  Museum.  Like  Owen  he  was 
an  enthusiast  about  animals,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  capabilities  of  the  “  Wilder¬ 
ness”  at  Owen’s  cottage,  he  offered  to 
jsend  over  a  hundred  tree-frogs  to  stock 
the  place. 

“  Owen  was  in  raptures.  I  never  saw  any 
hjbby  mounted  with  such  zest.  He  pointed 
«.at  the  trees  that  they  should  be  put  upon, 
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and  the  pump  under  which  they  should  hiber¬ 
nate.  ...  To  be  sure,  as  Dr.  Kaiip  observed 
they  do  make  a  great  row  all  night  long— an 
odd  sort  of  loud  twang— but  ‘  the  family,’ he 
thought,  ‘  would  get  used  to  it.’  The  subject 
of  the  bull  frog  was  touched  upon,  but  it  was 
agreed  to  give  the  others  a  trial  first,  so  as  not 
to  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  or  frocs  in 
the  water.” 

Owen  had  early  acquired  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  knowing  about  out-of-the-way 
sort  of  creatures  ;  one  day  no  less  a 
person  than  Turner  asked  him  for  a 
cuttle-fish.  “  I  can  give  you  one  in 
spirits  in  a  bottle,”  replied  the  anato¬ 
mist.  “  That  won’t  do,  1  want  to  see 
its  colors,”  said  the  artist.  It  appears 
that  hereupon  Owen  turned  to  his  li¬ 
brary  and  took  some  trouble  in  showing 
him  an  Italian  book  in  which  all  the 
hues  of  the  cuttle-fish  were  depicted 
most  carefully.  When  Turner  had  seen 
what  he  wanted,  he  curtly  said— 

”  *  Thank  you,  that’ll  do  ;  if  you  like  to  come 
and  see  my  pictures  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.’ 
Owen  gave  White  Cooper  a  curious  account  of 
what  happened  subsequently.  Emerson,  who 
was  just  then  in  England,  had  expressed  to 
Owen  a  great  wish  to  see  Turner  in  his  studio. 
Accordingly,  acting  on  the  invitation,  Owen 
took  his  American  friend  to  Queen  Anne 
Street,  where  the  artist  resided.  The  house 
looked  extremely  dilapidated,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  door  was  opened  ;  then  the 
veriest  old  hag  peered  round  at  them  suspi¬ 
ciously,  took  their  cards  with  some  show  of 
reluctance,  leaving  them  to  wait  outside. 
When  she  reappeared  she  opened  the  door  a 
little  wider,  and  told  them  to  go  upstairs. 
They  found  their  way  to  the-  studio,  and  Tur¬ 
ner  received  them  remarking,  *  You  may  stay 
as  long  as  you  like,  but  I’m  busy.’  ” 

Owen  related  that  they  remained 
about  an  hour,  and  then  expressing 
their  thanks  were  about  to  leave,  when 
Turner  opened  a  cupboard,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  decanter  witn  a  broken  neck, 
and  the  remnants  of  some  sherry,  offered 
Emerson  a  very  little  wine  in  a  solitary 
wine-glass,  which  other  lips  had  visibly 
touched.  The  embarrassed  visitors  got 
through  the  ordeal  of  passing  the  lov¬ 
ing-cup  as  well  as  they  could  !  Owen 
said  that  whenever  he  repeated  this 
story  to  artists  who  had  known  Tur¬ 
ner,  they  invariably  remarked  that  the 
refreshment  part  was  almost  incredible, 
for  ho  had  never  been  known  to  offer 
hospitality  to  any  one. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  my 
friend  Dr.  Prior,  the  botanist,  he  told 
me  that  Liebreich,  the  eminent  oculist. 
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affirmed  that  Turner  became  color 
blind.  He  said  that  the  progress  of 
the  disease  as  age  advanced  can  be 
traced  in  his  pictures  according  to  the 
date  of  their  production  ;  adding,  that 
if  some  of  Turner's  paintings  are  looked 
at  through  a  blue-tinted  glass,  the  true 
coloring  of  Nature  appears  restored. 

Those  who  remember,  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer,  the  genial  hospitality  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  White  Cooper  in  the  Fifties, 
and  later,  will  recall  many  pleasant 
(ratherings  of  noteworthy  people  in 
Berkeley  Square,  so  long  their  home. 
Our  host  had  the  reputation,  which 
counts  for  much  in  society,  of  being  an 
admirable  raconteur.  He  had  known 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
had  had  many  curious  experiences  — ex¬ 
periences  belonging  alniost  exclusively 
to  his  profession.  With  this  knowledge 
of  human  nature— cfe  profundis — he 
was  a  philosopher,  but,  happily,  no 
pessimist.  There  was  light  and  shadow 
In  his  talk — realism  plumed  with  the 
feathers  of  imagination — as  common¬ 
place  talk  should  be.  There  was  be¬ 
sides  all  this,  another  side  to  White 
Cooper’s  character  :  he  was  a  true  lover 
of  Nature.  The  primeval  instincts  of 
old  Adam  the  gardener — instincts  of 
beatitude,  which  return  to  us  midst  the 
glory  and  the  shame  of  civilization,  led 
him  kindly  and  safely  back  to  the  de¬ 
sire  for  country  pursuits.  His  letters 
to  his  wife  are  full  of  his  inner  thoughts 
and  fancies,  for  in  all  tiling  she  was 
his  alter  ego ;  in  one  of  these,  dated 
May,  1852,  he  expresses  the  great  long¬ 
ing  he  has  to  possess  a  cottage  in  the 
country,  but  near  enough  to  town  for 
him  to  run  up  to  his  professional  work. 

"  And  then  I  conld  go  back,”  he  writes, 
”  take  off  my  oont  and  dig— ay,  plant  potatoes 
and  prnne  espaliers,  besides  watering  the 
roses  and  mignonette  and  hunting  for  violets 
where  there  will  be  snch  a  clump  of  fine  fel¬ 
lows.” 

The  ideal  cottage  and  garden  were 
not  yet  attainable — but  “  patience — and 
the  mulberry  tree  becomes  satin,”  as 
the  proverb  says.  The  decade  of  the 
Fifties  was  for  him  a  period  of  untir¬ 
ing  devotion  to  his  professional  labors. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  work  that 
Cooper  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
ophthalmic  surgery  was  written  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  many  public  as  well  as 


professional  duties  served  to  keep  the 
bu^  doctor  residentially  in  London. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  the  general  uneasiness  felt  at  the 
miserable  mismanagement  of  affairs,  is 
recorded  almost  day  by  day  in  White 
Cooper’s  note-book.  He  reports  how 
the  news  from  the  seat  of  war  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  clubs,  in  society,  and  in 
the  streets.  To  read  this  diary  is  like 
placing  one’s  finger  on  the  throbbing 
pulse  of  the  time,  and  to  hear  again  the 
moan  of  sorrow  and  the  fierce  cry  of 
indignation  over  victories  so  dearly 
bought.  It  is  all  matter  of  history 
now,  but  words  written  at  the  time^, 
while  the  future  was  uncertain,  pull  at 
one’s  heart-strings.  A  letter  full  of 
important  information  appears  tran¬ 
scribed  in  the  note- book.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Bostock,  chief  surgeon  of 
the  Fusilier  Guards,  and  begins  thus  : — 

”  Gamp  befobk  Sxvastopol. 

Jan.  1,  1855. 

“  Mt  deab  Cooper, — We  have  now  been  ab¬ 
sent  from  England  ten  months,  and  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  witness  more  glorious 
deeds  of  valor,  more  misery,  and  a  greater  de¬ 
struction  of  human  life  crowded  together  in 
that  short  time  than  probably  ever  took  place 
in  any  former  campaign.  1  need  not  dwell 
upon  our  unfortunate  ooonpation  of  Bulgaria, 
where  so  many  of  unr  brave  fellows  were  swept 
away  by  cholera.  ...  I  had  seen  epidemic 
cholera  in  India,  but  never  anything  equal  to 
this  in  malignancy.  .  . 

The  perusal  of  the  letter  reminds  me 
that  a  few  years  later  I  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bostock  on  the  occasion 
of  a  dinner-party  at  their  house,  and 
sat  between  my  host  and  Mr.  White 
Cooper.  Some  allusion  having  been 
made  to  the  experiences  of  the  former 
in  connection  with  cholera,  he  related 
the  following  incident,  which  I  give  in 
his  own  words  : — 

We  unfortunately  brought  the  cholera  with 
us  from  Bulgaria,”  said  Mr.  Bostock,  “  a  few 
fatal  cases  having  occurred  on  board  the  trans¬ 
port  across  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  after  we 
landed  on  the  Crimea  at  the  ‘  Old  Fort.’  I 
was  anxious  about  it,  and  my  anxiety  was 
much  increased  when  as  we  passed  through 
vineyards  1  found  the  whole  regiment  indulg¬ 
ing  ad  libitum  in  grapes  which  were  just  ripe. 
Men  could  be  seen  returning  into  camp  loaded 
with  fruit,  having  turned  their  shirts  into 
sacks  to  hold  a  good  supply.  I  feared  that 
this  indulgence  would  produce  fresh  attacks. 
On  the  contrary,  this  addition  to  uur  pickled 
pork  and  ship  biscuits  was  most  beneficial,  as 
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it  supplied  the  element  in  the  diet  which  had 
been  long  deficient.’  ’ 

While  speaking  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  eating  fresh  fruit,  I  men¬ 
tioned  an  incident  related  to  me  by  Dr. 
Eae,  the  Arctic  traveller.  It  appeared 
that  on  a  march,  when  several  of  their 
number  were  sick  and  suffering,  they 
came  upon  a  bank  where  the  sun  had 
partially  melted  the  snow,  revealing 
thereby  a  bed  of  cranberries.  It  was  a 
welcome  sight,  and  the  berries  w’ere 
eagerly  seized  upon  and  largely  eaten, 
with  the  result  of  a  great  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  whole  party. 

Reverting  again  to  the  Crimean  days, 
I  heard  much  that  was  interesting  from 
Mr.  Bostock — things  of  sad  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  interest ;  then  giving  a  less  serious 
tone  to  the  conversation,  Mr.  Cooper 
told  us  of  a  letter  he  had  received  at 
the  time.  His  correspondent  described 
that  the  steeplechases  got  up  in  the 
Crimea  by  the  English  were  a  great 
success.  The  French  officers  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  riding  at  the  course, 
but  they  objected  to — “  les  obstacles.” 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon 
Professor  Owen,  and  Mr.  White  Cooper 
referred  to  the  early  days  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance.  When  Owen  was  assist¬ 
ant-curator  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
he  occupied  a  room  behind  the  College 
in  Portugal  Street. 

"  Many  a  pleaaant  hour,”  said  Cooper, 
**  have  1  passed  in  that  little  room  listening 
to  a  sonata  of  Corelli,  and  enjoying  a  frugal 
supper  served  by  the  queer,  faithful  old  Irish¬ 
woman  who  was  Owen’s  only  servant,  and 
who  never  could  recollect  names.  On  one 
such  evening  Owen  was  examining  the  fossil 
jaw  of  a  kangaroo,  and  scraping  away  with  a 
penknife,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  de¬ 
light,  for  he  had  discovered — an  unborn 
tooth.” 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to 
Owen’s  friends  when  he  was,  after  much 
doubt  and  difficulty,  called  upon  to  fill 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Department  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum. 

The  opening  lecture  was  given  on 
the  27th  of  February  ;  1  was  present 
and  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
scene,  for  it  was  a  very  brilliant  gath¬ 
ering.  Nearly  all  the'  geologists,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  leaders  of  fashion,  had 
come  to  hear  the  Professor  speak — not 
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read,  for  he  was  suffering  from  ophthal¬ 
mia,  and  White  Cooper  had  forbidden 
him  to  look  at  a  single  note  !  The 
audience  gained  thereby ;  for  Owen 
was  full  of  his  subject.  The  power  of 
eloquence  to  enforce  conviction  was 
never  more  happily  shown  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  statement.  The  fossil  bones  that 
he  selected  by  way  of  illustration  be¬ 
came  living  structures  to  the  mind’s 
eye,  and  the  illimitable  periods  of  geo¬ 
logic  time  rolled  away  into  a  vastness 
that  held  us  spellbound.  Owen  had 
a  manner  of  gesticulating  with  out¬ 
stretched  arm  and  distended  hand  that 
was  quite  peculiar  in  its  expression  of 
insistence.  When  there  was  an  oppo¬ 
nent  in  the  lists — a  Huxley  for  his  foe 
— then  there  might  be  a  tournament  of 
words  that  would  suggest  “  chunks  of 
old  red  sandstone”  flying  about ;  on 
this  occasion,  however,  Owen  was  in 
his  scientific  pulpit  and  had  everything 
his  own  way— even  then  he  was  grand! 

Professor  Owen  did  not  return  to 
Richmond  after  the  lecture,  but  slept 
at  Mr.  White  Cooper’s.  During  the 
quiet  evening  the  friends  passed  to¬ 
gether,  “  Owen  was  in  a  very  communi¬ 
cative  mood,  talking,  among  other  mat¬ 
ters,  of  Cuvier,”  whose  acquaintance 
he  made  in  1830.  The  distinguished 
Frenchman  being  “  a  far-seeing  man,” 
and  not  liking  the  political  aspect  at 
home,  took  the  timely  opportunity  of 
coming  over  to  London  for  purposes  of 
study.  This  was  shortly  before  the 
“glorious  three  days  of  July,”  when 
barricades  and  bullets  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  When  Cuvier  left  England 
he  asked  Owen  to  come  aud  see  him  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  if  he  was  ever 
in  Paris,  and  the  following  year  the 
latter  went  over  there,  taking  lodgings 
at  an  old-fashioned  hotel  near  the  Jar- 
din. 

"'I  had  free  admiasion,’  said  Owen,  ‘to 
the  gardens,  and  used  to  go  there  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  where  I  generally  fonnd 
Gnvier  at  work  in  a  dirty  linen  apron  and 
sleeves.  At  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  fish.’  ” 

Owen’s  lecture  the  day  after  this  con¬ 
versation  was  a  defence  of  the  Cuvierian 
system,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
“  Power  of  God”  as  manifested  in  the 
high  antiquity  of  this  world.  White 
Cooper’s  enthusiastic  account  of  the  re- 
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ception  of  the  lecture  entirely  agrees 
with  my  own  recollection. 

The  Prince  Consort  attended  a  sub¬ 
sequent  lecture,  when  Owen  dwelt  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  building  up  of  the  glypto- 
don  and  megatherium.  The  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne — Tom  Moore’s  Marquess 
—was  on  this  occasion  seated  next  the 
Prince,  and,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  theatre,  fell  asleep. 
\Ve  all  saw  that  he  received  divers  sug¬ 
gestive  nudges  from  his  royal  neighbor, 
but  continued  in  blissful  repose.  Pres¬ 
ently  his  hat  slipped  from  his  hand  and 
fell  with  obtrusive  clatter  ;  the  fine  old 
gentleman  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
he  picked  up  his  hat,  bowed  to  the 
Prince,  and  immediately,  with  an  air 
of  assiduous  interest,  adjusted  his 
glasses,  as  if  he  had  been  interrupted 
in  an  examination  of  the  diagrams  on 
the  screen.  After  the  lecture  the  Prince 
remained  in  conversation  with  Professor 
Owen,  visiting  the  Museum  under  his 
direction,  closely  examining  certain  fos¬ 
sils  and  other  objects  that  illustrated 
the  subject  of  the  discourse.  Science 
was  in  the  height  of  fashion  in  those 
days,  and  preened  her  wings  under  the 
observance  of  the  most  cultured  of 
royal  princes. 

In  1859,  Mr.  White  Cooper  had  the 
honor  of  being  selected  by  Sir  James 
Clark,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  for  the  post  of  sur¬ 
geon-oculist  to  the  Queen.  The  year 
following  was  also  a  year  of  mark,  for 
circumstances  permitted  Mr.  Cooper  to 
make  for  himself  and  family  the  coun- 
•try  retreat  he  had  so  long  desired.  He 
found  a  cottage  with  delightful  possi¬ 
bilities,  a  place  surrounded  by  an  open 
common  on  one  side,  and  rich  wood¬ 
lands  on  the  other.  Fernacres  Cottage, 
Fulmer,  is  only  four  miles  from  Slough, 
and  here,  in  convenient  proximity  to 
town,  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  our 
friend’s  life  were  spent  in  the  congenial 
occupation  of  tending  his  roses  with  an 
amount  of  zeal  and  success  worthy  of 
Dean  Hole.  When  a  guest  at  “  the  cot¬ 
tage”  I  remember  thinking  how  rich 
the  neighborhood  was  in  associations. 
Denham  is  within  a  drive.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy  delighted  in  the  place,  call¬ 
ing  it  bis  “beloved  pastoral  retreaL” 
In  the  course  of  an  afternoon  my  host¬ 
ess  pointed  out  to  me  places  connected 


with  Waller,  Dryden,  Burke,  and  Gray 
— Gray’s  churchyard — truly  a  sweet  and 
time-honored  district  ! 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  a 
house  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  cottage  was  connected  with  the 
forbears  of  Cooper’s  life-long  friend, 
Owen.  Fulmer  Place  had  been  built 
in  1742  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
scientist,  and  had  descended  to  Richard 
Owen’s  father  ;  but  he  was  forced  to 
sell  the  estate,  having  been  ruined  by 
the  American  War.  The  note-book  I 
have  so  often  referred  to  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  paid  by  Owen  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors.  White  Cooper 
had  driven  his  friend  from  the  station, 
and  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  the 
cottage  they  walked  off  to  see  Fulmer 
Place.  It  was  an  afternoon  in  those 
early  days  of  November,  which  have  a 
charm  all  their  own.  Above  were 
broken  clouds  fringed  with  opalescence, 
on  the  earth  lingered  in  decay  the  rich 
golden  hues  of  autumn,  over  all  was 
the  tender  grace  of  what  hath  been  but 
is  no  more  T  A  fitting  time  and  season 
to  revisit  a  passed-away  ancestral  home. 

“  We  paused  for  a  moment,’*  writes  White 
Cooper,  “  on  crossing  the  Common  where  the 
tower  of  the  church  first  comes  into  view  in 
the  centre  of  the  beautifully  wooded  hollow. 
As  he  walked  on,  Owen  mentioned  his  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  father  telling  him,  that  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  he  helped  to  lead  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  was  nearly  blind,  down  to  the 
fish-ponds  at  Fulmer  Place,  to  feed  the  carp. 
After  passing  the  village  and  turning  across 
the  fields,  the  six  large  fish-ponds  came  into 
view.  ...  We  turned  down  toward  them, 
Owen  walking  with  eager  steps.  ‘Ah,’ said 
he,  ‘  I  can  fancy  that  was  the  very  spot  where 
the  old  man  stood  as  he  fed  the  fish.’  We 
lingered  hereabouts  for  some  time,  then 
strolled  to  the  garden  almost  in  silence — to 
the  garden  where  stands  an  enormous  tree, 
known  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Pine.  This, 
likely  enough,  was  planted  by  Owen’s  great¬ 
grandfather,  Richard  Eskrigge,  and  certainly 
from  its  age  was  coeval  with  him.  The  house 
had  been  completely  remodelled  with  great 
taste— but  it  was  with  the  past  that  Owen  was 
most  interested.  He  examined  the  outline  of 
the  boundary  wall,  which  could  not  have  been 
altered  ;  he  put  a  fragment  of  a  brick  in  his 
pocket,  and  I  gathered  a  twig  of  an  old  Scotch 
fir,  which  he  carried  away.  We  then  walked 
through  the  village  home,  my  friend  express¬ 
ing  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  having  realized 
at  length  that  which  had  been  ever  since  he 
came  to  London— his  most  earnest  hope." 

During  his  summer  sojourn  at  the 
cottage,  it  was.  White  Cooper’s  habit  to 
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come  up  to  town  every  day,  often  trav¬ 
elling  in  company  with  his  neighbor  at 
Upton,  Mr.  George  Bentley.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  under  date  March  27th,  1894,  my 
friend  Mr.  Bentley  thus  responds  to  an 
inquiry  of  mine  relative  to  his  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Sir  William  White 
Cooper  : — 

“  He  and  I  for  many  years  travelled  np  and 
down  in  summer  and  aatnmn  time.  He  was 
always  an  interesting  companion,  observant, 
not  hasty  in  speech,  a  kind  and  considerate 
man.  A  man  to  whom  you  conld  entrust  a 
secret,  certain  of  its  preservation.  He  told 
me  several  interesting  matters  in  connection 
with  his  profession,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
saw  and  treated  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  nerve 
under  a  painful  operation  he  spoke  highly  of. 
At  Mr  White  Cooper’s  house  I  met  Owen,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  child-like 
simplicity  of  that  interesting  man.  Those 
who  knew  Mr.  Cooper  slightly  conld  scarce 
believe  the  dramatic  power  he  had.  A  story 
in  his  hands  gained  wonderfully  by  his  telling 
it,  and  by  the  nobility  and  expression  of  his 
face.  He  was  an  all  round  good  fellow,  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  high  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,” 

It  was  said  of  Fontenelle  that  he  had 
as  good  a  heart  as  can  be  made  out  of 
brains  ;  this  sort  of  heart  never  makes 
true  friends.  A  far  more  genuine 
source  of  courtesy  and  kindness  brought 
round  White  Cooper  a  number  of 
valued  and  attached  friends.  Among 
these  were  the  Buckland  family,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bompas,  the  Brodies,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  Geraldine  Jewsbury, 
and  Mr.  Sidney — the  Squire — rector  of 
a  Suffolk  parish,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
his  relative.  Lord  Hill.  Mr.  Sidney 
was  one  of  the  many  good  talkers  at 
the  dinners  at  19,  Berkeley  Square.  He 
had  a  fund  of  anecdote,  and  delighted 
in  telling  a  good  rustic  story.  Profes¬ 
sor  Ella,  remembered  chiefly  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  “  Musical  Union,”  a  fashion¬ 
able  institution  in  its  day,  was  also  not 
an  infrequent  guest.  I  remember  once 
sitting  next  to  him  at  dinner,  when  I 
bethought  me  from  his  conversation 
that  he  must  certainly  know  every  sin¬ 
gle  being  whose  name  is  in  the  book  of 
life — as  some  irreverent  jierson  desig¬ 
nated  “  the  Peerage.”  One  of  his  stories 
I  remember  :  ”  Her  Grace”  asked  Mr. 
Ella  for  advice  in  musical  language  for 
her  daughter,  who  was  about  to  be  in¬ 
troduced.  His  reply,  he  told  me,  was 
“  U  sharp  and  B  natural.” 


On  another  occasion  I  was  present  in 
Berkeley  Square  at  a  dinner  given  spe¬ 
cially  in  honor  of  the  eminent  German 
oculist,  Liebreich.  It  was  not  long 
after  the  horrors  of  the  Paris  Commune. 
Liebreich,  who  had  practised  in  Paris 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  England  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
War.  His  house,  including  his  valuable 
books,  collections,  and  instruments, 
was  destroyed  by  the  mob.  Great  sym¬ 
pathy  was  shown  to  this  distinguished 
man  by  his  English  confreres.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  expression  of  Lieb- 
reich’s  face  :  there  was  an  air  of  pro¬ 
found  melancholy  behind  the  forced 
smile  of  sociability. 

Among  the  anecdotes  told  by  our  ■ 
host  that  evening  was  one  given  on  the 
authority  of  Chief  Justice  Erie.  He 
told  Mr.  White  Cooper  that  when  Lord 
Campbell  was  summing  up  at  the  trial  i 
of  Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner,  the 
following  incident  occurred  :  When  the  j 
judge  continued  to  state  the  case  strong-  i 
ly  against  Palmer,  the  latter  wrote  on 
a  scrap  of  paper,  “  I  should  like  to  give 
the  old  rascal  two  grains  of  strychnine.”  | 
This  was  handed  up  to  Sergeant  Shee, 
his  counsel,  who  subsequently  told  Sir 
William  Erie. 

Mr.  White  Cooper  is  never  more 
amusing  than  when  he  hits  off  a  char¬ 
acter  in  a  few  lines.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  consulted  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  Mr.  Cooper  invari¬ 
ably  refused  to  take  any  fees. 

”  His  verbal  gratitude  was  very  effusive  ;  he. 
appeared  almost  to  weep  with  emotion  when 
we  met.  But  though  I  supplied  him  with  ! 
many  ‘  reoolleotions  ’  for  his  book,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  (n^ 
Miss  Stephens),  he  never  even  gave  me  a  copy.  | 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  told  me  that  j 
*  her  spirit  was  constantly  with  him.’  1  asked  )! 
‘  how  ?  ’  In  the  early  morning  a  cloud  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  assumed  > 
the  form  and  aspect  of  his  wife.  He  said  he 
always  acted  upon  the  advice  she  gave  him  ;  j 
her  spirit  had  advised  him  to  consult  me  again 
about  his  eyes.” 

One  might  add  that  though  by  illu¬ 
sion  she  was  sent— like  Johnny  Gilpin’s 
wife  she  had  a  thrifty  mind.  But  the 
note-book  has  more  noteworthy  rec¬ 
ords  ;  as  time  goes  on  it  tells  of  weekly 
dinners  at  the  Athenaeum,  when  choiee 
spirits  met,  and  Charles  Hawkins,  Ogle, 
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Farr  and  Owen  told  incidents  of  Wlie- 
vell,  Sedgwick  and  others. 

There  is  a  brief  record  of  Cooper  being 
at  Sheen  Lodge,  when  Carlyle,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Fronde,  called  to  take 
“  final  leave”  of  Owen.  The  man  who 
had  blown  the  loud  blast  before  the 
fortress  of  shams  and  hnmbug  was  no 
longer  himself ;  he  “  groaned  as  he 
walked  up  the  path,  supported  on  either 
side  by  Froude  and  Owen.”  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  there  should  be  no  lingering  record 
of  those  failing  days,  when  the  silver 
cord  is  loosed,  and  the  pitcher  broken 
at  the  fountain  ! 

We  may  turn  rather  to  an  earlier 
page,  where  occurs  the  incident  of  the 
meeting  of  three  men,  all  at  the  time 
in  the  vigor  of  their  intellect. 

“  I  remember,”  writes  White  Cooper,  "  find¬ 
ing  George  Lewes  and  Hnxley  at  Sheen  Lodge. 
A  sharp  discnssion  was  going  on  between 
Owen  and  Huxley  abont  the  brain  of  apes  and 
man.  Lewes  aigned  in  favor  of  Huxley’s 
view,  and  pressed  Owen  so  closely  that  I  saw 
the  (to  me)  well  known  shadow  of  annoyance 
in  his  face,  and  he  abrnptly  closed  the  sub* 
ject.  Lewes  was  a  man  of  great  information  ; 
no  one  could  advance  a  proposition  or  opinion 
without  being  called  upon  to  support  it,  and 
sometimes  this  was  rather  vexing.” 

The  mention  of  Lewes  recalls  to  my 
mind  what  a  friend  of  mine  said  who 
knew  him  well.  ‘‘  Lewes  is  clever — 
very  clever — but  his  intellectual  account 
is  closed.” 

AVith  respect  to  the  dispute  about  the 
brain  of  apes  and  man,  I  remember,  as 
long  ago  as  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1854,  Owen  gave  a  paper 
showing  the  vital  difference  between 
ourselves  and  our  poor  relations.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  who  walked  out 
of  the  lecture-room  with  me,  observed 
laughingly  :  ‘‘  Well,  I  never  knew  till 
this  day  that  apes  and  men  were  so 
much  alike.” 

A  whisper  to  the  Past  through  the 
telephone  of  Memory  brings  many 
echoes,  but  I  must  remember  that  my 
pen  is  still  within  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space.  I  can  only  give  one 
more  extract— a  letter,  the  last  letter 
AVhite  Cooper  was  destined  to  receive 
from  Sir  Richard  Owen.  The  younger 
man  was  already  nearing  the  valley  of 
the  dark  shadow. 


“  Shexji  Lodob.  Richmond  Pabk, 
March  7,  1886. 

“  My  deab  old  Fbiend,— When  I  recall  our 
adventures  in  the  Dutch  Museum  with  the 
whales  and  their  dislocated  shoulders,  the  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Caden  Weiler.  etc.,  it  seems  as  if 
we  had  lived  an  unusually  long  time  in  this 
varied  scene  of  existence.  The  sight  of  your 
handwriting  always  gives  me  pleasure,  and 
both  sister  and  1  were  glad  to  infer  that  your 
dear  wife  and  the  children,  now  grown  up, 
were  all  in  good  force.  Your  allusion  to  the 
lecture  on  Egyptian  medical  skill  brought  to 
mind  the  loss  which  the  British  Museum  has 
sustained  in  one  of  my  much-esteemed  col¬ 
leagues  there.  Dr.  S.  Birch,  to  whom  the  rich 
and  instructive  collections  from  Egypt  and 
Babylon  are  mainly  due.  I  had  not  heard  of 
the  failure  of  Tyndall’s  health  ;  as  a  lively 
and  instructive  lecturer  Albemarle  Street  will 
feel  his  loss,  if  by  Gull’s  skill  he  be  not  re¬ 
stored  to  his  old  force.  I  am,  and  have  been 
quietly  by  the  fireside,  contemplating,  as  on 
the  1st  of  March,  the  brilliant  snow -garment 
of  my  surroundings.  Occupation  is  not  want¬ 
ing.  The  Natural  History  Museum  sent  for 
me  to  inspect  a  series  of  fossils  from  '  Lord 
Howe’s  Island  ’ — a  desert  tract  of  six  miles  by 
one  mile  in  extent,  abont  250  miles  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  results,  geological,  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Mission  from  Sydney  were  transmitted 
thence  tu  South  Kensington.  My  neighbor, 
Chadwick,  drove  me  there  in  his  close  carriage, 
and  after  noting  the  larger  specimens  1  brought 
away  some  smaller  fossils,  sent  for  Engleben 
to  draw  them,  and  have  finished  a  paper  for 
the  R.  S.  on  a  genua  of  toothless  six-homed 
dragon.  Its  remains  were  completely  petri¬ 
fied  in  a  rock  of  coral  sandstone,  indicating 
the  island  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  larger  tract  in 
old  times.  The  post  brings  me  daily  letters, 
tracts,  books  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
I  keep  up  pleasant  correspondence  also  with 
my  grandchildren.  So  with  kindest  regards 
to  you  and  all  with  yon, 

”  I  rest  affectionately  yours, 

“Richabd  Owen.” 

This  interesting  letter  is  a  transcript 
of  the  writer’s  vivid  and  sustained  inter¬ 
est  in  life,  though  already  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age  !  Owen’s  valued 
friend,  to  whom  so  many  bright  letters 
had  been  written  during  their  fifty  years 
of  intimacy,  was  at  this  time  in  very 
failing  health.  In  the  autumn  of  1884 
White  Cooper  fell  seriously  ill  and  re¬ 
mained  for  several  weeks  at  Fernacres 
Cottage.  It  was  during  this  trying 
time  that  he  received  a  kind  and  most 
gracious  visit  from  the  Queen.  In  their 
obituary  notice  of  Sir  William  White 
Cooper,  the  Lancet  mentions  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  : — 

“  When  White  Cooper  was  confined  to  his 
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bed  at  his  oonntry  residence  near  Slongh,  the 
Queen  drove  over  from  Windsor  to  see  him 
and  condescended  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his 
room,  such  was  her  regard  for  him  and  such 
was  the  interest  Her  Majesty  evinced  in  his 
recovery  and  welfare.” 

White  Cooper  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  only  a  few  days  before  his 
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death,  which  took  place  on  the  Ist  of 
June,  1886.  His  threescore  years  and 
ten  bear  the  record  of — 

”  True  service  rendered,  duties  done 
In  charily  :  soft  speech,  and  stainless  days. 
These  riches  shall  not  fade  away  in  life, 
Nor  any  death  dispraise.” 

— Temple  Bar. 


THE  WORK  OF  MR.  PATER. 
BY  LIONEL  JOHNSON. 


The  loss  to  the  ranks  of  English 
writers  through  Mr.  Pater’s  death  is  a 
loss  sonaething  like  that  suffered  at  the 
death  of  Rossetti  or  of  Arnold.  Most 
writers  who  die  deserving,  or  possess¬ 
ing,  less  than  a  magnificent  fame,  leave 
colleagues  behind  them,  and  are  sure 
of  successors  :  they  are  neither  incom¬ 
parable  nor  irreplaceable.  But  there  are 
in  almost  every  generation  two  or  three 
men  of  the  fine  arts,  whom  a  discreet 
judgment  may  not,  or  dares  not,  class 
with  the  greatest ;  yet  from  whom  it 
cannot  withhold  the  praises  due  to 
genius  of  a  resolute  and  rare  distinc¬ 
tion.  It  is  their  common  fate  to  be 
loved  by  their  wise  lovers  more  honest¬ 
ly  and  more  intimately  than  are  some 
greater  men  ;  and  to  be  placed  by  their 
foolish  lovers  among  the  greater,  or 
above.  The  mere  thought  that  this 
poet  and  that  painter  have  won  no  vast 
applause  beguiles  their  votaries  into 
acts  of  private  canonization  ;  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  pride  in  the  enjoyment  of 
so  special  and  refined  a  worship.  But 
Mr.  Pater,  at  least,  is  an  artist,  a  schol¬ 
ar,  most  properly  approached  in  a  spirit 
of  aversion  from  all  extremes.  He  was 
ever  intolerant  of  haste  and  heat. 

In  more  than  twenty  academic  years, 
of  which  the  public  duties  harmonized 
with  the  private  pursuits,  Mr.  Pater 
finished  five  books.  They  consist  of 
twenty  essays,  ten  lectures,  four  brief 
imaginative  studies,  and  one  of  an 
ampler  range.  His  uncollected  writ¬ 
ings,  in  each  kind,  would  fill  scarce 
more  than  two  volumes.  And  the  se¬ 
cret  of  so  sparing  and  fastidious  a  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  found  in  the  famous 
lines  of  Gautier  : — 


“  Oni,  I’ceuvre  sort  plus  belle 

D’une  forme  aa  travail 
Bebelle, 

Vers,  marbre,  onyi,  email.” 

Verse,  yes  I  that  is  obvious ;  but 
what,  in  modern  England,  of  prose? 
Assuredly,  we  have  had  prose  artfully 
simple  and  prose  defiantly  forcible  :  we 
have  had,  to  take  but  those,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  varieties  of  Newman  and  Car¬ 
lyle.  And  fanciful  prose  has  abound¬ 
ed,  flowery,  picturesque,  emulous  of 
poetry  ;  emblema  vermiculatum,  intri¬ 
cate  mosaic  work  in  words.  But  most 
of  our  writers  have  written  prose,  as 
M.  Jourdain  spoke  it,  unconsciously. 
Verse,  indeed,  so  they  seem  to  say, 
comes  by  divine  grace  assisting  infinite 
effort ;  but  prose  is  a  universal  gift  of 
nature.  'Phat  was  not  Mr.  Pater’s 
creed,  nor  has  it  been  the  creed  of  the 
masters  ;  and  he  set  himself,  with  a 
passion  for  the  pains  of  art,  to  work  in 
a  prose  which  should  be  completely 
faithful  to  his  conception  of  that  airs 
capacities  ;  and,  necessarily,  in  a  prose 
of  which  the  style  should  be  congruous 
and  at  one  with  the  thought  committed 
to  it. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
here  an  artist  of  the  severest  kind,  one 
enamored  of  patient  waiting  upon  per¬ 
fection  and  content  with  any  toil,  so 
he  may  attain  it ;  and  perfection  is  not 
popular,  unless  in  works  of  an  unexact¬ 
ing  character.  Persistence  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  a  vigilance  never  relaxed,  an 
ascetic  austerity  of  carefulness,  cannot 
fail  to  vex  many  :  the  puritan  and  pre¬ 
cisian  of  art  can  become  no  less  irksome 
than  his  fellow  in  life.  To  all  of  us  at 
times,  to  some  of  us  always,  there 
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comes  a  sense  of  oppression  from  the 
sustained  grandeur  of  perfection  in 
Michael  Angelo  or  in  Milton.  A 
caprice  born  of  revolt  against  restraint, 
some  little  flagging  or  failing  through 
weariness,  would  give  relief.  Apollo 
with  his  bow  ever  bent !  Homer  not 
suffered  to  nod  !  The  wisdom  of  the 
world  has  pronounced  against  that. 
Even  epicures  in  artistic  taste  some¬ 
times,  like  the  youth  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  invention,  “  rather  like  bad 
wine  ;  one  gets  so  bored  with  good 
wine.”  But  there  is  not  one  page  in 
Mr.  Pater’s  writings  on  which  the  most 
trivial  carelessness  can  be  detected. 
Think  what  the  reader  may  of  the 
beauty,  or  the  power,  or  of  the  lack  of 
them,  in  this  sentence  or  in  that,  he 
recognizes  the  predetermination,  which 
has  set  each  word  in  its  place,  precisely 
as  he  flnds  it.  Raphael,  true  scholar 
that  he  was,  seems  always,  writes  Mr. 
Pater,  to  be  saying,  “  I  am  utterly  pur¬ 
posed  that  I  will  not  offend.”  It  is 
equally  so  with  himself.  But  there 
must  always  be  a  class  of  readers  to 
whom  the  acts  of  “  recollection”  and 
of  “  attention,”  in  the  spiritual  sense, 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
work,  are  a  bodily  distress  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  much  else,  he  resembles  the 
laborious  and  enduring  Flaubert. 

Since  the  dramatic  instinct  is  always 
strong,  even  when  the  drama  itself  is 
feeble,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  ways  in 
which  that  instinct  insists  upon  flnd- 
ing  satisfaction.  Carlyle  takes  dramatic 
history  ;  Landor,  dramatic  dialogue  ; 
Browning,  dramatic  monologue.  Mr. 
Pater  took  criticism,  and  from  his  effec¬ 
tive  hands  it  issued  with  the  charm  of 
profoundly  imaginative  thought,  cloth¬ 
ed  in  language  of  a  triumphant  nicety  ; 
language  which  has  in  it  this  at  least 
of  the  master,  that  it  is  inimitable,  alive 
with  felicities  that  die  in  another  set¬ 
ting.  For,  lover  of  words  that  he  was, 
of  words  for  their  soul’s  sake,  he  sought 
out  an  exact  correspondence  between 
the  word  and  the  thing  ;  valuing  truth 
of  expression  to  the  utmost,  and  confi¬ 
dent  that  such  truth,  really  found, 
would  convey  with  it  a  reasonable 
beauty.  His  desire  was  to  ascertain, 
through  a  solicitous  expense  of  ponder¬ 
ing,  just  how  things,  works  of  art,  or 
periods  of  time,  or  modes  of  thought. 


or  ways  of  life,  looked  to  him  ;  he  dis¬ 
encumbered  them  from  their  superflui¬ 
ties,  and  obtained  an  ultimate  vision  of 
them,  before  the  mind’s  eye,  clear  and 
clean.  He  held  that  it  was  the  virtue 
of  criticism  to  purge  away  the  cloudi¬ 
ness  of  sight  which  makes  us  apprehend 
things  in  a  twilight  or  a  mist ;  to  dis¬ 
cern  them  in  their  true  proportions  and 
values,  not  in  the  confused  obscurity  of 
a  general  impression  ;  and  he  waited 
for  this  illumination  patiently,  discov¬ 
ering,  little  by  little,  the  truth  of  his 
theme,  as  memory  recaptures,  bit  by 
bit,  the  very  fact  for  which  it  explores 
the  past.  And  so,  to  the  picture,  the 
countryside,  the  man,  the  theory,  to 
whatever  be  his  theme,  seems  added 
his  vision  of  it,  as  something  no  less 
real  than  itself  ;  his  readers  remember 
his  criticisms,  as  they  remember  works 
of  the  arts  avowedly  creative,  with  a 
like  dramatic  vividness.  His  thoughts 
come  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  an  embodied 
form  and  substance,  with  clear  color 
and  definite  outline  ;  like  the  ideas  of 
Plato,  ever  tending  toward  a  personal¬ 
ity.  As  vague  religious  emotions  to 
theology,  so  are  most  critical  sentiments 
of  our  day  to  his  criticism — uncrystal¬ 
lized.  uncertain,  undefined  ;  in  a  waste, 
or,  if  you  will,  a  garden  of  pretty  words 
and  fancies,  you  wander  without  aim 
or  end  ;  or  you  listen,  at  another  time, 
to  an  uninspired  exposition  of  worthy 
commonplace.  But  in  reading  Mr. 
Pater  there  is  felt  that  joyous  sense  of 
the  need  for  discipline  and  exercise  of 
mind  which  good  writers  demand  of 
ns  ;  the  sense  that  here  are  beauty  and 
charm  and  strength,  which  have  not 
come  at  random  and  without  pains,  but 
are  the  fruits  of  a  deliberate  labor.  We 
feel  it,  not  through  any  sign  of  strain 
in  the  finished  work,  but  through  that 
prevailing  air  of  mastery  over  hard 
materials,  of  compliance  with  arduous 
conditions,  which  are  among  the  best 
delights  of  good  writers  and  of  under¬ 
standing  readers.  Victory  exhilarates. 
From  his  first  essay,  down  to  the  praise 
of  Dorian  discipline  in  his  last  book, 
Mr.  Pater  loved  the  travail  of  the  soul 
in  art ;  his  was  something  of  the 
priest’s,  the  soldier’s  abiding  con¬ 
sciousness  of  law  and  limitation  in 
their  lives ;  orderliness,  precision,  ritual 
rigor,  were  dear  to  him  ;  and  to  the 
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strictness  of  artistic  duty  he  gave  the 
obedience  of  one  under  the  salutary 
command  of  a  superior. 

His  care  was  for  the  magnalia  mundi, 
and  the  mirahilia ;  he  might,  with 
Keats,  have  grouped  together  “  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  passages  of 
Shakespeare.”  But  he  had  no  simply 
conventional  feeling  toward  the  great 
ages  or  the  great  arts,  and  toward  the 
makers  of  their  greatness  ;  rather,  he 
loved  to  be  at  home  among  them,  with 
the  intimacy  of  a  friend  who  knows 
more  about  the  things  and  persons  of 
his  love  than  their  obvious  features. 
The  Renaissance  of  Italy  and  France, 
the  Antoniue  age,  moments  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  or  of  philosophy, 
times  of  some  unique  appeal  to  him 
through  their  arts  and  ways  ;  these  he 
studied  until  the  first  moving  fascina¬ 
tion  of  them  passed  into  a  personal 
sympathy.  But,  while  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  a  scholar,  an  academic,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  neglecting  erudition  and  re¬ 
search,  patient  of  long  and  tedious 
labor,  yet  he  could  never  rest  there  ; 
he  must  always  clothe  the  dry  bones 
with  flesh.  So'  he  chose,  or  he  created, 
men  in  whom  the  age,  the  art,  the  life 
of  his  theme  should  live  and  move, 
quickening  it  with  humanity,  animat¬ 
ing  it  with  a  sensible  joy  or  sorrow 
through  the  powers  of  pathos  and  of 
humor,  the  appeals  of  mortality,  which 
Virgil  found  so  touching.  His  genius 
was  happiest  in  this.  With  a  kind  of 
unconscious  audacity  the  living  energy 
of  his  scholarship  took  him  to  the  side 
of  the  long  dead,  and  he  understood 
them  and  lived  their  lives  ;  or  it  set 
beside  them  a  figure  of  his  own  crea¬ 
tion,  yet  one  of  themselves.  No  one 
knew  better  than  he  that  these  crea¬ 
tions  and  re-creations  were  “  imaginary 
portraits,”  all  of  them.  Prolonged 
study  of  the  past,  through  visitation  of 
its  homes  and  acquaintance  with  its 
works,  makes  no  present  contemporary 
with  any  past ;  the  widest  learning  and 
the  truest  love  result  in  but  a  guess  at 
truth — a  dream  that  almost  convinces. 
Our  changed  appreciation  of  things 
“  Gothick”  is  the  result  of  greater 
knowledge,  and  is  so  far  truer  than 
their  appreciation  by  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  but  our  aesthetic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them  is  not  more  conclusive. 
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The  man  of  physical  science,  foretell¬ 
ing  discovery,  has  often  surer  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  future  than  has  the  histo¬ 
rian  with  the  past.  It  is  the  point  of 
view  that  is  valuable.  To  see  all  things 
in  the  past  is  impossible  ;  but  genius 
sees  best  and  the  best  things.  Mr. 
Pater  disengaged  from  the  past  what 
moved  him  most,  fortified  himself  with 
positive  knowledge,  and  let  his  imagi- 
nation  brood  upon  it,  breathe  life  into 
it  and  make  it  his.  The  form  into 
which  he  shaped  the  report  of  his  im¬ 
agination,  though  always  beautiful,  and 
often  powerful,  was  no  last  word  upon 
the  matter,  even  for  himself.  Even 
had  his  writings  that  pretence,  style — 
that  saving  balm — would  preserve 
them  ;  but  what  dust  and  ashes  will 
lie  thick  upon  the  pretentious  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  modern  writer,  so 
anxious  to  tell  us  final  truth,  that  he 
forgets  to  charm  ! 

Charm  is  well-nigh  everywhere  in 
Mr.  Pater’s  work,  a  golden  grace  upon 
the  delicate  sentences ;  and  a  charm 
that  is  strangely  strong.  Without  quite 
realizing  the  reason,  we  feel  these  gen¬ 
tly  persuasive  pages  to  be  as  inevitably 
winning  as  the  ‘‘  quaint”  speech  of 
some  excellent  old  writer.  It  is  a 
quality  that  wakens  friendliness  in 
readers,  and  a  sense  of  personal  atfec- 
tion  ;  speaking  of  youth,  of  death,  of 
little  homely  things,  Mr.  Pater  in  a 
hundred  passages  seems  to  have  read 
his  reader’s  heart ;  we  come  upon  a 
simple  sentence,  exquisitely  exact,  and 
it  is  a  transcript  from  ourselves.  It 
was  just  so  with  us  in  childhood,  at 
school,  at  Oxford,  in  this  sad  or  glad 
experience  ;  no  rare,  aesthetic  emotion, 
the  monopoly  of  culture,  but  some 
quite  common  thing.  Other  writers 
tell  us  of  similar  things  ;  but  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  only  Cardinal  Newman,  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Pater,  tells  us  identical  things, 
with  an  intense  reality  of  phrase,  in 
their  beautiful  truth.  This  keeping 
close  to  life,  a  sensitiveness  almost  in 
excess,  give  to  Marius  the  Epicurean 
its  singular  delight.  A  marvellous  self- 
discipline  has  made  the  book  ;  the 
writer  upon  such  an  age  and  theme,  so 
rich  in  the  highest  sort  of  magic,  might 
well  have  wondered  at  his  own  modera¬ 
tion,  his  loyalty  to  the  instinct  of  art, 
which  bade  him  leave  unused  so  much. 
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and  choose  so  little,  of  all  that  wealth. 
The  soothing  invasion  of  Christianity 
into  “that  hard  Pagan  world,”  what 
effusion  of  sentiment,  what  profusion 
of  rhetoric,  the  theme  invites  !  But 
Mr.  Pater,  gladly  enough,  denies  him¬ 
self  both.  He  takes  a  young  Boman, 
and  follows  his  meditative  way  to  an 
early  death  ;  and  his  pains  are  spent 
upon  suggesting  just  where  and  how 
the  new  power  of  consolation,  the  new 
spring  of  hope,  the  new  strength  of 
joy,  would  win  welcome  from  that 
world  of  weariness  and  satiety.  Little 
incidents  and  contrasts,  touched  with 
the  deftest  tact,  convey  “  the  moral.” 
Marius  himself  is  not,  m  fact,  convert¬ 
ed,  though  his  death  was  “  full  of 
grace.”  Yet  the  sweetness  and  the 
greatness  of  Christianity  steal  over 
him,  as  over  the  reader,  as  though  the 
writer  “  willed”  it  almost  without 
words  ;  while  it  is  through  his  austere 
delicacy  in  using  them  that  the  miracle 
is  worked  upon  us.  Marcus  Aurelius, 
“sad  and  splendid,”  Apuleius  the 
golden,  Lucian  laughing  not  too  mer¬ 
rily,  a  supposed  author  of  the  Per¬ 
vigilium,  they  live  hero,  lightly,  surely 
touched,  contributing  to  Marius,  each 
some  thought,  half-hindrance  and  half¬ 
help,  upon  his  pilgrim’s  progress.  A 
line  from  Tibullus,  a  passage  from  the 
Augustan  History,  a  suggestion  from 
the  Shepherd  of  Uermas,  they  go,  cun¬ 
ningly  and  well,  to  vitalize  the  story  of 
an  age  and  of  a  soul ;  and  from  a  great 
store  of  classical  knowledge  come  dex¬ 
terously  managed  details,  realized  and 
giving  reality,  none  pedantic  and  none 
superfluous.  But  the  dominant  charm 
of  the  book  is  its  passionate  simplicity 
of  tone  ;  there  is  an  emotion  of  deep 
delight  in  the  recognition  of  beauty,  a 
calming  and  grave  beauty,  evoked  from 
daily  natural  things  ;  a  fold  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  hills,  dreaming  solitudes,  clear 
water  ;  the  ministrations  of  earth,  with 
her  silences  and  voices,  that  convey  in¬ 
timations  of  something  hidden  from 
the  schools.  And  among  them,  as 
among  the  business  and  tumult  of 
great  Kome,  goes  this  questioner  of  the 
oracles,  with  so  much  fire  beneath  his 
dainty  and  deliberate  bearing,  so  much 
wistful  anger  and  hunger  of  heart ; 
amorous  of  nothing  else,  unable  to  be 


at  peace  with  less,  than  the  Deus  ab- 
sconditus  of  his  desire. 

Marius  has  many  brothers  ;  it  is  a 
temperament,  a  character,  in  which  his 
creator  took  an  evident  delight.  Youth, 
confronting  this  very  visible  world,  yet 
upon  a  quest  for  some  interpretation, 
harmony,  “  absolute”  truth,  which 
should  make  the  vision,  if  not  “  bea¬ 
tific,”  yet  somehow  divine  ;  that  to 
Mr.  Pater,  master  of  irony  and  of  pity, 
was  a  theme  of  constant  consideration. 
He  had  comparatively  little  concern 
for  ages  or  for  souls  of  a  confident  ma¬ 
turity  ;  he  cared  for  them  at  their 
“  new  birth,”  with  the  morning  dew 
upon  them,  or  in  their  decline,  amid 
autumnal  and  twilight  influences.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  stirring  of  curios¬ 
ity,  a  wonder  about  what  is  to  come  ; 
under  the  exhilaration  of  a  fresh  spirit 
breathing  new  life,  or  in  the  meditative 

?[uestions  of  days  slowly  darkling,  ho 
elt  an  appeal  to  the  senses  of  frank 
enjoyment  or  of  chastening  doubt ; 
there  was  greater  room  in  them  for 
sympathy  than  in  the  full  pride  and 
pomp  of  accomplished  triumph.  About 
times  of  assured  success  in  art,  times 
superbly  at  their  ease,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  Ben  Jonson’s  “  insolent  Greece 
or  haughty  Rome  ;”  they  are  “  fat  aud 
well-liking,”  intolerably  serene,  seated 
on  thrones,  not  needing  that  kind  of 
generous  concern,  which  seems  almost 
a  piety  toward  less  conquering  times 
and  persons,  a  rush  of  cordial  under¬ 
standing.  Watteau,  Denys  I’Auxerrois, 
vSebastian  van  Storck,  Duke  Carl  of 
Rosenmold,  Emerald  Uthwart,  Gaston 
de  Latour,  all  enchantingly  young,  all, 
but  the  last,  whose  fate  is  yet  “  upon 
the  knees  of  the  gods,”  early  dead  ;  all, 
except  Sebastian,  eager,  animated,  ath¬ 
letes  of  life  ;  Mr.  Pater  has  expressed 
through  these  his  apprehensions  of 
moving  times  and  tendencies.  Many 
another  man  might  have  written,  I 
doubt  not,  written  excellently,  formal 
and  set  essays  upon  Spinoza  and  Hol¬ 
land,  Goethe  and  his  German  pre¬ 
cursors,  and  upon  the  other  themes, 
with  much  elegant  erudition  pleasantly 
presented  ;  but  none  would  have  turned 
us,  with  a  glow  of  affection,  toward 
that  Dutch  home,  that  German  Court, 
nor  spoken  to  us  with  Mr.  Pater’s  al- 
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most  wistful  tenderness  of  humor.  In 
these  finely-wrought  miniatures  of  ro¬ 
mance  he  works  with  a  loving  learning, 
which  leads  him  to  no  abstract  theory, 
but  to  a  delicate  definition  of  what  is 
characteristic  in  his  chosen  studies, 
through  a  dexterous  arrangement  of 
their  choice  contents.  Each  little 
touch  is,  as  it  were,  a  note  of  music, 
and  has  just  that  value  in  its  own  place 
which  the  harmony  of  the  whole  de¬ 
mands  ;  there  is  no  undue  dwelling 
upon  this  or  that  attractive  matter,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  general  scheme. 
Never  violent,  never  vague,  his  style 
steadily  and  firmly  prevails  over  us  and 
keeps  us  listening  to  the  close  of  the 
piece  ;  the  rhythm  of  thought  and  of 
expression  are  in  complete  accord,  flow¬ 
ing  quietly  together.  He  surprises  the 
secret  of  a  place  or  way  of  life  by  a  sort 
of  still  attention,  watching,  waiting 
until  the  very  truth  of  it  is  his  bv 
heart.  And  this  preliminary  patience 
makes  his  work  quiet  and  strong ;  it 
has  no  doubts  and  hesitations,  but  con¬ 
fidence  and  calm.  He  tells  his  tale 
with  the  comfortable  security  of  one 
telling  the  most  familiar  things  ;  there 
is  the  accent  of  one  speaking,  say,  about 
“  the  old  home,”  with  a  gentle  glow  in 
voice  and  look.  “  Working  ever,”  he 
writes  of  Lamb,  “  close  to  the  concrete, 
to  the  details,  great  or  small,  of  actual 
things,  books,  persons,  and  with  no 
part  of  them  blurred  to  vision  by  the 
intervention  of  mere  abstract  theories, 
he  has  reached  an  enduring  moral 
effect  also  in  a  sort  of  boundless  sym¬ 
pathy.  Unoccupied,  as  he  might  seem, 
in  the  great  matters,  he  is  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  what  is  real,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  caressing  littleness,  that 
littleness  in  which  there  is  much  of 
the  whole  woful  heart  of  things,  and 
meets  it  more  than  half-way  with  a 
perfect  understanding  of  it.”  Such 
thorough  affectionate  apprehension  of 
things,  a  going  out  of  the  heart  toward 
them,  was  a  first  necessity  to  Mr.  Pater, 
who  never  wrote  of  what  he  did  not 
“appreciate.”  This  constant  cordial¬ 
ity  of  his  writings  makes  them,  for 
many  readers,  infinitely  pleasant  and 
alluring  :  books  to  read  under  the  gar¬ 
den  trees  and  by  the  fire.  There  is  a 
kindliness  in  them,  as  in  Browne,  and 
Lamp,  and  Hawthorne,  with  much  of 


their  various  musing  melancholies, 
never  bitter  nor  morose.  When,  as  in 
the  Essay  on  Style,  Mr.  Pater  has  no 
immediately  human  interest  with  which 
to  deal,  but  a  question  of  principle  and 
theory,  hie  own  style  loses  much  of  its 
charm,  and  we  see  him,  as  in  that  es¬ 
say,  eagerly  escaping  from  abstractions 
to  dwell  upon  concrete  illustrations, 
such  as  the  example  of  Flaubert.  For 
he  valued  supremely  what  he  called 
soul  in  literature  ;  and,  as  he  expressed 
it,  “  There  are  some  to  whom  nothing 
has  any  real  interest,  or  real  meaning, 
except  as  operative  in  a  given  person  ; 
and  it  is  they  who  best  appreciate  the 
quality  of  soul  in  literary  art.” 

It  is  possible  that  to  his  congenital 
distaste  for  what  has  no  color,  form, 
warmth,  play  of  life,  is  due  a  certain 
misconstruction  of  his  “  philosophy.” 
He  has  been  portrayed,  in  most  imagi¬ 
nary  portraits,  as  a  definitely  sworn  fol¬ 
lower  of  Epicurus,  devoted  to  the  arts 
in  a  spirit  of  the  nobler  sensuousness, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  concerns  other 
than  material.  To  see,  hear,  touch, 
feel,  with  a  cultivated  curiosity,  a 
trained  susceptibility ;  that,  so  runs 
this  false  interpretation,  is  the  choicest 
life  :  to  eliminate  all  vulgarity  of  dead 
commonplace,  and  live  for  a  succession 
of  exquisite  emotions,  the  gifts  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  in  art.  Assured¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Pater  held  the  power  of  recog¬ 
nizing  and  of  loving  beauty  in  the 
world  to  be  a  possession  past  praise, 
and  a  passionate  constancy  of  concern 
for  it  to  be  no  mean  state  of  mind  ; 
but  assuredly  in  no  ignoble  way.  A 
care  for  beauty  is  not  common  now, 
and,  possibly,  has  never  been  ;  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  its  greatness,  as  a  thing 
neither  to  be  produced  nor  understood 
without  infinite  labor  and  patience,  is 
but  too  rare.  Mr.  Pater  was  never 
more  characteristically  inspired  than  in 
writing  of  the  discipline  of  art,  its  im¬ 
mense  demands,  its  imperative  moral¬ 
ity.  In  his  conception  of  it  he  had  the 
austerity  of  Milton  and  of  Words- 
woith  ;  he  found  no  words  so  fit  to 
express  his  conviction  of  its  nobility,  as 
words  implying  a  sort  of  consecration 
and  obedience.  Things  hieratic,  as¬ 
cetic,  appealed  always  to  him.  Disso¬ 
lute  and  lawless  art,  flung  upon  the 
world  in  a  tumultuous  profusion  and 
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disorder,  was  not  art  in  his  eyes.  His 
favorite  type  of  “  liero”  was  le  bel 
serieiix,  self-contained,  of  an  almost 
monastic  habit,  with  the  “  white  soul” 
of  youthful  Virgil,  yet  sensitive  to 
everything  fine  in  life.  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  he  wrote,  is  a  true  human¬ 
ist.  “For  the  essence  of  humanism 
is  that  belief  of  which  he  seems  never 
to  have  doubted,  that  nothing  which 
has  ever  interested  living  men  and 
women  cun  wholly  lose  its  vitality — no 
language  they  have  spoken,  nor  oracle 
beside  which  they  have  hushed  their 
voices,  no  dream  which  has  once  been 
entertained  by  actual  human  minds, 
nothing  about  which  they  have  ever 
been  passionate,  or  expended  time  and 
zeal.”  In  this,  his  own  firm  faith  also, 
there  is  a  pathetic  note,  and  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  too  much  to  say  that  it  predominates 
in  all  his  writing :  “  L’imagination 
humaine  est,  an  fond,  triste  et  s6rieuse.” 
Pietas  was  a  passion  with  him.  It  is 
strong  in  him  when  he  dwells  with  a 
gently  lingering,  long-drawn  music  of 
tone,  upon  old,  faded  things  ;  philoso¬ 
phies  once  triumphant,  fashions  once 
thought  final,  airs  and  graces  long 
passed  away,  music  never  heard  now. 
He  enters  the  vasta  silentia  of  old 
times,  and  loves  to  repeople  mediaeval 
homes  and  classic  cities  ;  to  wander  by 
the  rivers  of  old  France,  and  through 
the  hill-side  towns  of  ancient  Italy  ;  re¬ 
calling  this  and  that  dusty  memory  to 
fresh  life  with  careful  reverence.  At 
Assisi,  he  would  forget  neither  Proper¬ 
tius,  nor  Saint  Francis  ;  at  Aquino, 
neither  Saint  Thomas,  nor  Juvenal. 
No  books  are  more  full  than  his  of 
gracious  loving-kindness  ;  of  such  trem¬ 
ulous  and  tender  pity,  as  would  dis¬ 
grace  the  hedonist  in  his  Epicurean 
calm. 

He  stands  quite  alone.  We  some¬ 
times  hear  of  his  ”  school,”  but  it  does 
not  exist :  it  is  a  genius,  as  wiis  Lamb’s, 
unique.  His  Renaissance  studies  have 
induced  a  certain  revival  of  interest  in 
certain  somewhat  novel  aspects  of  early 
France  and  later  Italy  :  writers  have 
written  about  certain  kinds  of  theme, 
because  of  his  writing.  But  none  have 
caught  his  tones,  their  peculiar  felicity 
and  proper  charm.  The  passage  which 
in  all  his  writings  is  most  famous,  and 
perhaps  least  characteristic,  is  that 


upon  La  Oioconda :  least  characteristic 
because,  for  all  its  beauty,  least  definite. 
And,  being  least  definite,  it  has  been 
most  imitated  in  its  perilous  quality 
of  “  suggestiveness  from  it  has  come, 
in  direct  descent,  but  of  a  degenerate 
and  enfebled  virtue,  many  a  vague  and 
vaporous  passage.  For  the  rest,  it  is 
impossible  to  write  like  Mr.  Pater, 
without  his  extraordinary  patience  and 
piercing  power  of  vision,  to  see  things, 
”  as  they  are,”  by  first  ascertaining 
how  they  are  “  to  him.”  When  re¬ 
minded  that  art  is  long,  some  flourish¬ 
ing  modern  writers  seem  to  reply,  then 
cut  it  short :  but  they  belong,  in  their 
contempt  of  patient  pains,  to  the 
crowd,  incapable  of  perfectness.”  And, 
indeed,  English  literature  in  prose, 
since  the  comparative  settlement  of  the 
language,  has  rarely  seen  Mr.  Pater’s 
equal  for  the  union  of  so  much  ardent 
interest  in  his  substance,  with  so  much 
determination  to  make  his  form  convey 
it  perfectly.  To  write  with  this  super¬ 
lative  accuracy  and  exactitude  of  phrase 
savors  to  us  of  affectation  :  it  is  from 
French  prose  that  we  expect  it.  But 
Mr.  Pater  had  a  courtesy  toward  Ian- 
guage,  the  material  of  his  art :  a  sense 
of  its  essential  dignity  and  fineness. 
Like  his  own  Duke  Carl  of  Bosenmold, 
he  would  have  marble  in  place  of 
stucco,  and  the  gilding  should  be  of 
real  gold.  The  conventional  literary 
language,  which,  in  its  worst  debase¬ 
ment,  will  call  a  church  a  sacred  edi¬ 
fice,  is  ever  tending  to  obliterate  those 
distinctions  and  proprieties  dear  to  a 
scholarly  sense,  and  to  write  in  a  level 
style,  wholly  uninteresting,  while  un¬ 
natural  :  ‘‘  There  is  no  Excellent 
Beauty,”  notes  Bacon,  “  that  hath  not 
some  strangeness  in  the  proportion.” 
Strangeness,  a  stirring  of  pleased  sur¬ 
prise,  the  charm  of  an  admiring  won¬ 
der  felt  without  disturbance,  yet  with 
something  of  a  thrill,  are  elements  in 
all  the  finest  art :  and,  as  language 
loses  its  ‘‘  unchartered  freedom,”  be¬ 
coming  fixed  and  formal,  literary  artists 
are  increasingly  forced  to  this  “  strange¬ 
ness,”  which  is  to  be  had  far  less  by  a 
bizarre  vocabulary  than  by  a  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  value,  the  precise  value,  of 
common  words  in  their  precise  signifi¬ 
cation.  Mystery,  economy,  pagan,  gra¬ 
cious,  cordial,  mortified — to  use  such 
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words,  with  just  a  hint  of  their  6rst 
meanings,  is  for  the  scholarly  writer 
and  reader  a  delicate  pleasure,  height¬ 
ening  the  vivid  interest  of  a  phrase. 
Mr.  Pater’s  vocabulary  is,  for  the  most 
part,  simple  enough  ;  and  much  of  his 
curious  charm  comes  from  such  feeling 
for  the  associations  of  ordinary  words. 
The  effect  of  his  style  is  often  that  of  a 
courteous,  somewhat  old-fashioned  talk¬ 
er,  at  once  urbane  and  easy,  always  lei¬ 
surely  and  distinct.  For,  intricate  as 
he  can  be,  especially  in  his  later  work, 
the  intricacy  is  not  a  German  clumsi¬ 
ness,  nor  the  involution  of  Milton,  nor 
the  complexity  of  Thucydides  :  there 
are  balance  and  lucidity  of  aim,  an  or¬ 
derly  unfolding  of  thought.  His  way 
of  work  denied  him  certain  advantages 
at  the  command  of  less  weighty  and 
methodical  writers  :  versatile  brilliance, 
a  mercurial  agility,  flashing  plays  of 
fancy  ;  he  had  always  something  of 
that  singleness  of  purpose  and  absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  theme  before  him  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  century  of  English  writers 
whom  he  did  not  intimately  relish  :  the 
century  of  Addison  and  Johnson.  A 
constant  attention  to  minute  proprieties 
can  hardly  go  with  any  wild  rapidity  of 
wit.  Wit  is  a  shooting  star  ;  humor,  a 
quiet  and  enduring  glow  ;  and  humor, 
the  humor  of  Lamb  writing,  not  upon 
roasi  pig,  but  upon  old  clmm,  was  an 
element  in  all  that  Mr.  Pater  did. 

Another  “  strangeness”  worked  in 
certain  of  his  conceptions  which  have  a 
captivating  vividness,  sometimes  whim¬ 
sicality,  of  effect.  Breakings  out  of 
pagan  passion  in  Christian  days,  clois¬ 
tral  places  ;  Apollo,  surely,  and  Diony¬ 
sus,  radiant  again,  or  suffering  in  the 
chilly  light  of  the  new  world,  but,  in 
either  case,  exercising  an  uncanny, 
devilish  influence ;  so,  with  cunning 
magic,  Mr.  Pater  would  embody  the 
feeling  of  revulsion  toward  the  ancient 
ideals  of  sensuous  liberty  or  servitude 
in  the  sunlight  and  open  air.  The 
fiend  Apollo  r’  sings  Cowley.  Mr.  Pater 
discerns  the  troubling  element  of  pagan¬ 
ism,  never  exorcised  into  safe  banish¬ 
ment,  at  work  in  various  forms  ;  pan¬ 
theistic  philosophy,  the  delirious  ways 
of  “  mediaeval  love,”  strange  posses¬ 
sions  and  subtle  hauntings,  antiuomian 
conclusions  from  Christian  premises. 
Again,  in  Tennyson’s  phrase,  “  the 
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passion  of  the  past  !”  Strongly  drawn 
toward  the  Hellenic  world,  upon  which 
he  wrote  so  well,  a  little  in  the  fashion 
of  Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  Mr.  Pater 
seems  unwilling  to  think  of  it  as  really 
gone  ;  consigned  to  the  learned  and  to 
museums.  He  detects  it  still  with  us, 
now  as  a  wild  sort  of  enchantment,  now 
as  a  delightful  and  tranquillizing  source 
of  wisdom. 

Among  bis  latest  writings  was  a 
stately  and  impassioned  praise  of 
Sparta,  her  superb  severity  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  ideal.  He  loved,  also,  to  trace 
the  mystical  and  sterner  elements  un¬ 
derlying  the  Hellenic  “  blitheness”  and 
civility.  In  truth,  his  whole  work 
treats  of  influences,  the  coming  in  of 
a  new  spirit,  the  re-assertion  of  an  old, 
their  mutual  play  ;  there,  for  him,  is 
the  dramatic  passion  of  life,  in  a  kind 
of  prophetic  feeling  and  apprehension. 
Denys  I’Auxerrois,  “  a  lover  of  fertility 
in  all  its  forms,  in  what  did  but  sug¬ 
gest  it,  was  curious  and  penetrative 
concerning  the  habits  of  water,  and 
had  the  secret  of  the  divining-rod. 
Long  before  it  came,  he  could  detect 
the  scent  of  rain  from  afar,  and  would 
climb  with  delight  to  the  great  scaffold¬ 
ing  on  the  unfinished  tower  to  watch 
its  coming  over  the  thirsty  vine-land, 
till  it  rattled  on  the  great  tiled  roof  of 
the  church  below  ;  and  then,  throwing 
off  his  mantle,  allow  it  to  bathe  his 
limbs  freely,  clinging  firmly  against  the 
tempestuous  wind  among  the  carved 
imageries  of  dark  stone.” 

An  instinct  that  foretells  or  fore¬ 
warns  of  a  gracious  rain,  or  of  a  beat¬ 
ing  storm,  soon  to  fall  upon  men’s 
spirits,  in  Renaissance,  or  Reformation, 
or  Revolution,  seemed  to  Mr.  Pater  the 
gift  of  profound  and  passionate  natures, 
who  share  “  the  prophetic  soul  of  the 
wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to 
come.”  Little  things — changes,  say, 
in  the  fashion  of  decorating  our  houses, 
had  for  him  an  inherent  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  :  as  to  Plato,  change  in  a  nation’s 
music  meant  change  in  a  nation’s  laws. 
The  setting  of  our  lives,  though  it  can 
be  but  the  setting,  works  upon  them 
strangely  ;  and  inanimate  things  come 
to  be  for  us,  as  to  primitive  or  savage 
man,  “  full  of  souls,”  full  of  personal¬ 
ity,  with  power  and  virtue  in  them. 
The  pensive  diarist,  through  whom  Mr. 
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Pater  discoarses  of  Watteau,  prince  of 
court  painters,  writes  in  her  delightful 
way  :  “  He  has  completed  the  ovals — 
The  Four  Seasons.  Oh  I  the  summer- 
like  grace,  the  freedom  and  softness  of 
the  ‘  Summer,’  a  hay-field  such  as  we 
visited  to-day,  but  boundless,  and  with 
touclics  of  level  Italian  architecture  in 
the  hot,  white,  elusive  distance,  and 
wreaths  of  fiowers,  fairy  hayrakes,  and 
the  like,  suspended  from  tree  to  tree, 
with  that  wonderful  lightness  which  is 
one  of  the  charms  of  his  work.  1  can 
understand  through  this,  at  last,  what 
it  is  he  enjoys,  what  he  selects  by  pref¬ 
erence  from  all  that  various  world  we 
pass  our  lives  in.  I  am  struck  by  the 
purity  of  the  room  he  has  re-fashioned 
for  us — a  sort  of  moral  purity  ;  yet,  in 
the  forma  and  colors  of  things.”  In  a 
great  variety  of  ways  Mr.  Pater  por¬ 
trayed  the  physical  effect  of  beautiful 
things,  whether  seen,  or  heard,  or  be¬ 
lieved,  or  felt.  Thus,  for  a  supreme 
example,  it  seemed  to  Marius,  at  that 
first  mass  in  the  Cecilian  villa,  that 
‘‘as  if  some  profound  correction,  and 
regeneration  of  the  body  by  the  spirit, 
had  been  begun,  and  already  gone  a 
long  way,  the  countenances  of  men, 
women,  and  children  had  a  brightness 
upon  them  which  he  could  fancy  re¬ 
flected  upon  himself.”  The  breath  of 
the  spirit,  at  rare  seasons  of  time,  re¬ 
news  the  face,  not  of  the  earth  only, 
but  the  very  faces  of  men  no  less  ;  and 
things,  in  which  fine  beauty  is  present, 
have  a  like  power,  each  in  its  degree, 
upon  the  beholder  of  them,  the  dweller 
among  them.  So,  writes  Mr.  Pater, 
Wordsworth  ‘  ‘  conceives  of  noble  sound 
as  even  moulding  the  human  counte¬ 
nance  to  nobler  types  and  so  Plato 
would  have  his  youth  ‘‘  dwell  in  a  land 
of  health,  amid  fair  sights  and  sounds, 
and  receive  the  good  in  all  things  ;  and 
beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair  works, 
shall  flow  into  eye  and  ear,  like  some 
salutary  wind  from  a  purer  region,  and 
draw  the  soul  insensibly,  from  earliest 
years,  into  likeness  and  sympathy  with 
the  beauty  of  reason.” 

In  all  this  mode  of  seeing  things, 
and  of  undergoing'  their  influence,  the 
inflowing  of  their  spirit,  there  is  a 
mysticism  not  unlike  Swedenborg’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  ‘‘  celestial  correspondence 
or  that  mystical  interpretation  of  na¬ 


ture  so  necessary  to  Newman  ;  as  when 
he  says  of  the  angels,  ‘‘  Every  breath 
of  air  and  ray  of  light  and  heat,  every 
beautiful  prospect  is,  as  it  were,  the 
skirts  of  their  garments,  the  waving  of 
the  robes  of  those  whose  faces  see  God 
in  heaven  so  to  speak,  a  sacramental 
and  symbolic  theory  of  the  universe, 
which  Spiritus  intus  alit :  whereby, 
as  Mr.  Pater  has  it,  ‘‘  all  the  acts  and 
accidents  of  daily  life  borrow  a  sacred 
color  and  significance.”  A  perpetual 
wondering  joy  in  the  messages  brought 
by  beautiful  things,  through  their  visi¬ 
ble  forms,  was  a  kind  of  worship  to 
him  :  he  had  a  Franciscan  poetry  in 
the  almost  childlike  freshness  of  his  de¬ 
light  in  them  ;  though  ‘‘  refining  upon 
his  pleasure,”  as  Congreve  puts  it,  he 
carefully  sought  out  the  precise  secret 
of  the  delight.  This  poetry  turned  the 
blossoming  of  flowers,  the  genial  sun¬ 
light,  the  gliding  of  cool  waters,  into  a 
sort  of  ritual,  devised  by  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  fortiter  auaviterque  disponens 
omnia :  and  the  creations  of  art  had  an 
exaltation  in  them  as  instinct  with  sa¬ 
cred  fire.  Thus,  the  gravity  and  gen¬ 
tle  seriousness  of  his  “heroes”  were 
the  necessary  carriage  of  men  walking 
in  holy  places  with  an  awe  upon  them  : 
as  Marius,  amid  the  old  country  re¬ 
ligion  of  Rome,  “  brought  to  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  symbolic  usages,  and  they  in 
turn  developed  in  him  further,  a  great 
seriousness — an  impressibility  to  the 
sacredness  of  time,  of  life  and  its 
events,  and  the  circumstances  of  fam¬ 
ily  fellowship  ;  of  such  gifts  to  men  as 
fire,  water,  the  earth  from  labor  on 
which  they  live ;  really  understood  by 
him  as  gifts — a  sense  of  religious  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  reception  of  them.” 
In  fortunate  and  chosen  places,  full  of 
this  divinity  and  mystery,  Marius  and 
his  fellows  seem  to  say  : — 

“  His  ibi  me  rebus  qaaedam  divina  Tolnptas 
Peroipit  atque  horror 

and,  like  the  Amalekite  king  on  the 
way  to  death,  they  “  go  delicately,” 
but  somewhat  shrinking  from  its  un¬ 
known  dark  and  cold,  dreading  the 
initiation  into  its  mysteries,  and  the 
cry  :  “  KommtzurgeheiligtenNacht !” 

This  is  the  air  or  atmosphere  of  Mr. 
Pater’s  writings  :  this  “  hieratic”  emo¬ 
tion.  A  devoted  student  of  art,  he 
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took  no  part  in  what  Fuseli  calls  the  and  honeyed.  Mr.  Pater  will  discourse, 
“  frantic  pilgrimage  to  Italy,”  or  else-  say,  upon  Darwinism,  or  upon  Heracli- 
where ;  he  never,  that  is,  wrote  with  tus,  or  upon  any  other  severe  matter, 
an  unconsidered  zeal,  nor  in  terms  of  yet  without  abating  one  jot  of  his  care 
merely  general  praise,  about  wbat  for  beauty ;  his  Euphuism,  if  that  be 
moved  him.  Nor  did  he,  as  Fuseli  not  too  suspect  a  word,  was  no  dreamy 
says  of  Leonardo,  “  waste  life,  insatiate  toying  with  rich  and  strange  expres- 
in  experiment.”  Essayist,  meditator  sions.  He  gave  much  time  to  the 
that  he  was,  he  was  never  tentative,  aesthetic  theorists  of  Germany—VViu- 
but  the  most  decided  of  writers  in  self-  chelmann,  Lessing,  Goethe,  Hegel— 
knowledge.  Magica  Sympathim !  words  such  speculations  as  theirs  agreed  well 
borne  upon  the  shield  of  Lord  Herbert  with  that  cogitating  and  searching  spirit 
of  Cherbury,  are  inscribed  upon  the  strong  in  him.  Such  preoccupation 
writings  of  Mr.  Pater,  who  found  his  with  things  of  the  mind,  serious,  solid 
way  straight  from  the  first  to  those  things,  as  the  German  loves  to  enter- 
matters  proper  to  his  genius.  And  the  tain,  was  certainly  not  foreign  to  Mr. 
proper  expressiveness  was  there  also.  Pater,  though  it  was  in  ways  very  far 
the  singular  modulation  of  style,  with  from  German  that  he  touched  upon 
its  appealing  and  persuasive  quality,  them.  Still,  a  perceptible  slowness  and 
Like  Marius,  he  felt  his  vocation  ;  fulness  in  his  expository  periods,  even 
dedicating  himself  to  literature,  with  a  an  occasional  heaviness,  have  something 
very  deliberate  consciousness  of  taking  about  them  that  recalls  some  German 
up  no  light  responsibility  ;  in  him,  as  prose  by  great  writers.  In  Germany 
in  the  ardent  Flavian,  ‘‘  this  scrupu-  also,  as  .well  as  in  the  France  of  1830, 
lousuess  of  literary  art  actually  awoke  in  Meinhold  and  Heine,  as  well  as  in 
.  .  .  a  sort  of  chivalrous  conscience  Hugo  and  Gautier,  he  found  the  ro- 
.  .  .  in  those  refinements  of  his  curi-  mantic  strain  that  had  charms  for  him  ; 
ous  spirit,  in  that  horror  of  profanities,  •  and  though  Chartres  and  Rheims  and 
in  that  fastidious  sense  of  a  correctness  Amiens  brought  back  to  him  the  Mid¬ 
in  external  form,  there  was  something  die  Age,  strange  and  grotesque,  and 
which  ministered  to  the  old  ritual  in-  “gorgeous  upon  earth  again,”  in  full 
terest,  still  surviving  in  him  ;  as  if  here  beauty  and  power,  yet  “  under  the  spire 
indeed  were  involved  a  kind  of  sacred  of  Strasburg  or  the  towers  of  Heidel- 
service  to  the  mother- tongue.”  Nemo  berg”  he  also  loved  to  listen  for  “  the 
perfecttis  est,  says  Saint  Bernard,  qui  melodious,  fascinating  voices  of  the 
perfectior  esse  non  appetit :  it  is  as  true  Middle  Age.”  Something  homely,  too, 
in  art  as  in  religion.  In  art,  also,  made  itself  felt  in  Germany,  as  in  Ilol- 
“  the  way  to  perfection  lies  through  a  land,  with  its  grave  burghers  and  trim 
series  of  disgusts.  ”  gardens,  and  cleanly,  comfortable  life. 

He  stands  alone,  with  no  con  tempo-  There  was  a  quietism  and  a  vein  of  the 
rary  in  any  way  resembling  him  ;  and  renunciant  in  his  nature,  which  found 
he  recalls  no  one  in  the  past,  though  a  feverishness  of  brilliance  in  much 
here  and  there  we  can  catch  faint  echoes  French  literature  that  yet  he  valued  ; 
and  odors,  as  it  were,  from  earlier  work,  and  he  “  went  into  retreat,”  as  it  were. 
Perhaps  there  is  in  him  something  by  turning  his  meditations  upon  less 
comparable  to  the  curxosa  felicitas  of  agitating  things,  and  an  art,  humbler 
our  seventeenth-century  poets  at  their  perhaps,  yet  certainly  mellower  and 
happiest — Herrick,  Marvell,  Vaughan  simpler.  But  to  France  of  the  Middle 
— m  whom  there  is  often  that  perfect  Age  and  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
harmony  of  matter  with  form  which  France  of  the  great  churches,  and  the 
seems  no  less  than  a  miracle,  defying  France  of  Ronsard  and  Montaigne,  he 
criticism,  and  purely  a  gift  of  the  devoted  much  pleasant  labor,  writing 
“good  spirit,”  as  one  of  them  has  said,  with  something  between  the  fervor  of 
Wehavehadno  lack  of  Euphuists  ;  Mr.  Michelet  and  the  suavity  of  Renan  in 
Pater  has  prettily  vindicated  a  certain  the  attitude  of  his  mind  toward  them, 
sort  of  Euphuism,  but  our  English  In  the  literature  of  modern  France  he 
Euphuists  have  not  been  strong  writers,  most  prized  that  lightness  and  courteous 
and  their  themes  have  been  over-sweet  grace,  becoming  less  characteristic  there 
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now  than  formerly,  which  have  so  long 
made  French  prose  universally  wel¬ 
come.  Intellectual  adroitness,  complete 
ability  to  do  the  thing  desired  and  have 
done  with  it,  naturally  won  his  admira¬ 
tion  ;  though  he  loved  them  best  when 
softened  and  sweetened  w'ith  just  that 
charm  of  unction  which  is  not  there,  as 
commonly  it  is  in  England,  a  gush  of 
sentiment.  Thus,  praising  Merimeo 
for  his  admirable  qualities,  he  also 
points  out  “  that  singular  harshness  in 
his  ideal,  as  if,  in  theological  language, 
he  were  incapable  of  grace.”  But 
though  we  may  discover,  or  imagine, 
in  Mr.  Pater’s  work  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  influences,  there  is  certainly  no 
writer  of  either  race,  as  there  is  none 
in  England,  to  whom  he  is  indebted, 
as,  for  example,  Arnold  is  indebted  to 
Sainte-Beuve.  The  critics,  concerned 
with  a  like  range  of  interests,  have  not 
his  dramatic,  concrete  manner  ;  while 
his  series  of  critical  portraits  is  without 
parallel  altogether.  Rousseau,  Goethe, 
Chateaubriand,  Senancour,  with  their 
querulous,  weary  types  of  the  undisci¬ 
plined  and  the  dissatisfled,  do  not 
come  within  reach  of  an  appropriate 
comparison. 

If,  echoing  Casaubon  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Sorbonne,  we  ask  ;  What,  with  all 
these  pains  and  cares,  has  Mr.  Pater 
settled  The  answer  is,  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  other  critic  of  art,  has  ever 
settled  anything  ;  and  that  he  has  the 
distinction  of  having  made  no  pretences 
of  the  kind.  Bacon  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  great  poetry  and  history,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  one  submits  its  matter  to 
the  desires  of  the  mind  ;  the  other  re¬ 
verses  the  procedure.  It  is  true  of  all 
fine  art,  and  criticism  is  a  fine  art. 
The  desires  of  the  artist’s  mind,  the 
vision  of  his  soul,  the  passion  of  his 
personality,  apprehend  beauty  and 
truth,  well  or  ill,  finely  or  less  finely, 
according  to  their  own  excellence. 
Aud  truly,  as  Joubert  said,  we  should 
hesitate  before  wo  differ  in  religion 
from  the  saints,  in  poetry  from  the 
poets  ;  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  their 
being  right.  But  only  in  virtue  of 
their  wisely  discerning  and  deeply  feel¬ 
ing  spirit ;  by  no  absolute  authority. 
“Spirits  are  not  finely  touched,  but  to 
fine  issues,”  and  when  a  Coleridge  or  a 
Lamb  is  finely  touched,  inspired,  en- 
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lightened,  whether  by  a  flash  of  insight 
or  by  prolonged  meditation,  the  issue 
is  fine,  his  utterance  commands  respect. 
But  in  the  discovery  of  historical  fact, 
it  matters  little  or  not  at  all  who  may 
be  the  discoverer  ;  the  value  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  itself  does  not  depend  upon  the 
fine  quality  of  the  discoverer’s  mind. 
Indeed,  Bacon’s  saying  is  but  his  enemy 
Aristotle’s  :  poetry,  and  we  may  add, 
all  imaginative  literature,  is  more  high 
and  philosophical  than  history.  All 
the  ancient  imagery  of  “  the  sacred 
fire,”  “  the  divine  a0atus,*’  “  fine 
madness,”  and  the  like,  applied  to  the 
artist,  does  but  testify  to  the  truth, 
that  he  must  have  before  him  a  ”  mas¬ 
ter  light”  and  guiding  star.  His  sense 
of  art’s  greatness  will  keep  his  con¬ 
science  sensitive,  make  him  tolerant  of 
much  labor,  endow  him  with  much  pa¬ 
tience,  that  he  may  be  faithful  to  “  the 
desires  of  his  mind,”  evading  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  allowing  no  compromise,  his 
heart  set  upon  perfection.  What  he 
gives  us  will  at  least  be  of  fine  interest ; 
it  may  have  a  compelling  and  irresisti¬ 
ble  power  upon  us.  Doubtless,  there 
are  many  ways  of  work  ;  the  gradual 
labor  of  Gray,  the  lightning  speed  of 
Shelley  ;  but  the  one  spirit  rules  the 
diversities  of  operation. 

It  is  possible  to  differ  from  Mr.  Pater 
in  many  things  ;  his  estimate  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo’s  religion,  his  views  of 
Plato’s  doctrine,  his  interpretation  of 
Botticelli’s  Madonnas,  his  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Renaissance,  with  much 
else,  have  been  thought  by  some  dubi¬ 
ous,  if  not  perverse.  Yet,  that  he  is  a 
writer  of  fine  interest,  whose  work  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  fine  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  passion,  is  not  to  beq^ueslioned  ; 
distinction  is  upon  every  line,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  quality  of  mind.  With  New¬ 
man  and  Arnold,  he  has  the  secret  of 
that  ideal  delicacy  and  graciousness,  to 
which  “  that  sweet  city  with  herdream¬ 
ing  spires”  can  minister  so  well.  Writ¬ 
ing  at  a  somewhat  vexed  time,  full  of 
challenges  and  of  battles,  he  gave  an 
example  of  perfect  dignity,  unwearied 
effort,  clear  aim.  In  an  age,  weary  and 
oppressed  with  a  multiplicity  of  studies 
and  the  increase  of  knowledge,  he  pro¬ 
duced  but  the  fine  flower  of  his  taste 
and  learning.  With  no  sort  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  popularity,  he  never  courted 
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it,  never  swerved  from  his  deliberate 
path,  never  remitted  the  rigor  of  his 
artistic  disciplPne.  Not  Milton  himself 
more  resolutely  and  passionately  dedi¬ 
cated  his  days  to  the  service  of  high 
and  noble  art ;  and  his  work  has  upon 
it  that  air  of  tranquillity  and  serene 
accomplishment  which  comes  of  such 
devotion.  There  is  a  strange  purity  of 
effect,  the  result  of  the  refiner’s  tire, 
through  which  it  has  passed.  The 
Welsh  word  for  white  moans  also  some¬ 
thing  which  is  a  combination  of  holy, 
reverend,  felicitous  j  much  in  the  sense 
of  Herrick’s  White  Island.  In  the 
finer  portions  of  Mr.  Pater’s  work, 
there  is  a  “  whiteness,”  a  “  candor,” 
indescribably  felt,  through  this  puiity 
and  cleanliness  of  it,  as  though  there 
were  “  a  sort  of  moral  purity”  in  art  of 
so  scrupulous  and  dainty  a  distinction  : 
the  freedom  from  violence  and  coarse¬ 
ness,  the  gentleness  and  calm,  helped 
by  the  constant  ripple  of  quiet  humor, 
serring  to  put  the  reader  into  a  peace¬ 
ful  mood.  That  work,  so  curiously 
wrought,  should  have  this  effect,  is  au 
answer  to  any  charge  of  excessive 
strangeness  or  artificiality.  The  styles 
of  Carlyle  and  Browning  may  not  dis¬ 
tress  ns,  but  certainly  we  are  violent¬ 
ly  and  forcibly  aware  of  them.  Mr. 
Pater’s  elaborate  cadences  and  con¬ 
structions,  his  sensitive  choice  of  words, 
bring  with  them  no  shock,  but  only  a 
pleasing  spell.  It  would  be  quite  other- 
wise  were  Mr.  Pater’s  style  tourment’e: 
cr,  to  borrow  epithets  from  Maupassant, 
bizarre,  complique,  chinois.  This  tran¬ 
quillity  is  one  of  the  chief  graces  vouch¬ 
safed  to  a  reverent  study  of  things  rare 
and  fine  :  away  from  the  bustling  petti¬ 
ness  of  meaner  cares,  a  mind,  travelling 
through  the  world  of  high  beauty  in 
form  and  thought  and  imagination, 
with  ardor  and  in  peace,  cannot  but 
take  away  something  of  ihe  profound 
calm,  which  rests  upon  the  greatest 
art.  Mr.  Pater’s  reverence  towaid  the 
achievements  of  genius,  even  in  its  less 
lofty  manifestations,  is  of  admirable 
example  :  it  is  a  protest  against  the 
familiarity  and  the  haste,  which  think 
to  comprehend  the  masters  by  an  easy 
and  a  swift  acquaintance  ;  a  rebuke  to 
impatience  and  to  unreality  in  criti¬ 
cism  ;  a  vindication  of  scholarship  and 
of  arX  against  those  who  piofess  to 


serve  the  second,  while  they  ignore  the 
first. 

Amourists  of  perfection  !  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  capacity,  in  things  great 
and  in  things  little  ;  workmen  desirous 
of  doing  their  best ;  that  is  what  Mr. 
Pater  sets  forth,  now  through  a  Michael 
Angelo  and  a  Leonardo,  now  in  a  Luca 
della  Robbia  and  a  Joachim  du  Bellay. 
Equally  strenuous  and  passionate  are 
his  workers  with  pure  thought :  Sebas¬ 
tian,  with  his  eagerness  over  “  Nihil¬ 
ism”  and  negation  ;  Bruno,  burning 
with  the  fire  of  his  wild  spirit.  The 
life  of  the  mind  and  the  imagination 
becomes  a  scene  of  adventure  and  ro¬ 
mance  ;  the  ends  of  its  hope  and  aspira¬ 
tion  seem  like  crowns  and  kingdoms— 
visible  things  to  be  won  by  conquest. 
There  is  no  languorous  pla}ing  with 
things  of  beauty,  in  a  kind  of  opiate 
dream,  to  be  found  here.  “  If  one 
had  to  choose  a  single  product  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  art,  to  save  in  the  wreck  of  all  the 
rest,  one  would  choose  from  the  ‘  beau¬ 
tiful  multitude  ’  of  the  Panathenaic 
frieze,  that  line  of  youths  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  their  level  glances,  their 
proud,  patient  lips,  their  chastened 
reins,  their  whole  bodies  in  exquisite 
service.”  That  is  from  the  earliest 
essay  in  Mr.  Pater’s  first  book.  “  Pla¬ 
tonic  JEsthetics,  remember,  as  such,  are 
ever  in  close  connection  with  Plato’s 
ethics.  It  is  life  itself,  action  and  char¬ 
acter,  he  pi'oposes  to  color  ;  to  get 
something  of  that  irrepressible  con¬ 
science  of  art,  that  spirit  of  control, 
into  the  general  course  of  life,  above 
all,  into  its  energetic  or  impassioned 
acts”  That  is  from  the  last  essay  in 
his  last  book.  There  is  au  interval  of 
twenty-five  years  between  the  two  pas¬ 
sages  ;  yet,  if  you  consider  it  well,  the 
latter  is  implicit  in  the  earlier.  It  was 
with  this  constant  sense  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  discipline  and  refinement, 
circumstance  and  character,  th^it  Mr. 
Pater  was  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the 
value  of  our  ancient  public  schools  and 
universities  in  England  ;  he  traced  to 
their  influence,  unconsciously  accepted 
though  it  may  often  be,  much  that  is 
characteristically  and  happily  English. 
For  old  institutions,  thronged  with 
memories,  rich  in  history,  for  the  very 
voices  of  their  weathered  walls,  he  had 
a  feeling  like  that  of  Burke  ;  and  for 
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“ ntilitarian”  or  “scientific”  theories 
of  education  he  felt  an  almost  vehement 
dislike,  so  mechanical  and  impoverish¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  did  he  think  them. 

^here  could  hardly  have  been  a 
greater  loss  to  contemporary  literature 
just  at  the  present  time  ;  the  champion 
of  no  school,  he  was  almost  alone 
among  the  writers  of  English  prose  in 
simply  maintaining  an  ideal  of  high 
severity  and  excellence.  Ilis  rare  work, 
given  to  the  world  from  time  to  time, 
quietly  reminded  a  new  generation  of 
certain  palmary  and  indispensable  vir¬ 
tues,  not  easy  of  attainment,  which  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  old-fashioned  or 
forgotten.  Emphatically  the  scholar 


THE  ART  OF 
BY  AMELIA 

“  A  MIXTURE  of  a  lie,”  said  Lord 
Bacon,  “  doth  ever  add  pleasure” — in 
other  words,  imagination,  whether  in 
poetry  or  prose,  lends  a  charm  to  fact. 
That  is  his  meaning,  though  he  might 
have  put  it  more  pleasantly  ;  for  fiction 
is  not  falsehood.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  realities  of  life  which  too  often 
are  fundamentally  false  ;  and  it  is  the 
office  of  fiction  to  put  those  falsehoods 
right.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  art  is  an 
endeavor  to  conform  the  shows  of  thi ngs 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  then  it  is 
surely  no  less  true  that  fiction  is  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  conform  the  realities  of  life 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind.  In  this 
busy  world  of  ours,  it  unfortunately 
docs  not  always  happen  that  the  good 
man  prospers  and  the  bad  man  reaps 
his  deserts.  Virtue  is  not  uniformly 
triumphant.  The  rightful  heir  does 
not  always  come  to  his  own  again  ;  and 
the  truest  of  lovers  are  not  absolutely 
sure  of  listening  to  the  music  of  their 
own  wedding  bells  at  the  end  of  the 
story.  That  all  the  wrongs  of  life  work 
for  justice,  even  though  the  operation 
of  that  divine  law  be  bidden  from  us, 
is  what  no  sane  thinker  can  doubt ;  but 
the  fiwt  remains  that  we  do  see  the 
wrong  and  the  suffering,  and  we  do 
not  always  see  the  retribution  or  the  re¬ 
ward. 

Now  the  world  of  fiction,  whether  it 


and  man  of  letters,  there  was  in  his  life 
and  work  a  perfect  expression  of  that 
single-hearted  devotion  to  fine  litera¬ 
ture,  yet  without  a  shadow  of  pedantry, 
which  is  ceasing  to  flourish  in  the  an¬ 
cient  academic  places.  There  is  yet 
deeper  sorrow,  upon  which  I  cannot 
touch,  save  to  say  that  to  younger  men, 
concerned  with  any  of  the  arts,  he  was 
the  most  generous  and  gracious  of  help¬ 
ful  friends.  In  due  time,  they  will  be 
able  to  think,  with  nothing  but  a  rev¬ 
erent  affection,  of  the  admired  writer 
last  laid  to  rest  under  the  towers  and 
trees  of  his  own  Oxford. — Fortnightly 
Rcvieio. 


THE  NOVELIST. 

B.  EDWARDS. 

be  the  fiction  of  the  novelist,  or  the 
fiction  of  the  dramatist,  is  a  world  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  law  of  poetical  justice  ; 
and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  its  eternal 
fascination.  It  satisfies  our  inborn 
sense  of  right ;  it  transports  us  into  a 
purer  atmosphere  ;  it  vindicates  the 
ways  of  Ood  to  Man. 

if  wo  turn  to  the  earliest  examples 
of  fiction,  to  stories  written  by  ancient 
Egyptian  scribes  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  to  the  fantastic  inven¬ 
tions  of  old  Persian  and  Arab  story¬ 
tellers,  to  the  Novelle  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  to  the  cumbrous  romances 
of  chivalry  which  were  the  delight  of 
European  Courts  from  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  downward,  we  find  them  to 
be  constructed,  one  and  all,  upon  the 
same  lines.  Vice  never  goes  unpun¬ 
ished,  virtue  never  goes  unrewarded, 
constancy  is  never  unrequited.  Or¬ 
lando  may  be  slain  ;  but  he  has  the 
supreme  consolation  of  victory.  Clo- 
rinda  may  fall  mortally  wounded  ;  but 
it  is  by  the  hands  of  her  lover.  Juliet 
may  drain  the  poisoned  flask  ;  but  she 
rejoins  Romeo,  and  death  cements  their 
everlasting  union.  In  that  world  of 
fiction,  as  in  the  world  of  fact,  there  is 
sorrow,  and  parting,  and  death  ;  but 
there  is  no  ignoble  failure.  The  good 
are  wholly  good,  the  great  are  wholly 
great.  No  petty  motive,  no  passing 
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shade  of  selfishness,  no  moment  of  un¬ 
worthy  hesitation,  dims  the  pure  mir¬ 
ror  of  their  souls.  In  short,  there  never 
was  a  time,  or  a  country,  or  a  condition 
of  society,  in  which  the  art  of  the  story¬ 
teller  did  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
honor  and  valor  and  greatness  of  soul ; 
or  in  which  the  reverse  would  have 
been  tolerated.  And  if,  in  our  own 
day,  and  not  very  far  removed  from 
our  own  shores,  there  has  of  late  sprung 
up  a  depraved  school  of  so-called  real¬ 
istic  fiction,  even  that  school,  while 
delighting  to  depict  vice,  does  not,  I 
imagine,  depict  it  as  a  thing  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  and  imitated.  I  am  not  myself 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of 
that  school,  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
speak  on  this  unpleasant  subject  in  ac¬ 
cents  of  authority  ;  but  the  direct  in¬ 
culcation  of  vice  by  means  of  fiction  is 
a  phenomenon  which  the  world,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  never  yet  beheld. 

Fiction,  in  short,  whether  in  its 
rudest  beginnings  or  at  its  highest 
point  of  development,  is  a  striving 
after  ideal  good.  In  other  words,  it  is 
an  endeavor  to  conform  the  realities  of 
life  to  the  desires  of  the  mind. 

But  you  will  perhaps  tell  me  that  I 
am  placing  the  story-teller’s  humble 
trade  upon  too  lofty  a  pedestal ;  that 
“  motley  is  his  only  wear  that  it  is 
his  function  to  amuse,  and  that  when 
he  insists,  not  only  upon  adorning  a 
tale,  but  upon  pointing  a  moral,  he 
ceases  to  amuse,  and  becomes,  instead 
of  a  good  story-teller,  a  dull  preacher. 
I  am  heartily  of  that  opinion.  The 
didactic  novelist  is,  to  my  thinking, 
the  most  intolerable  of  literary  bores  ; 
and  if  I  might  legislate  for  him  and  his 
brethren,  I  would  deport  them  all  to 
some  undiscovered  island,  and  condemn 
them  to  read  their  own  stories  to  each 
other  for  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives.  It  is  not  for  the  didactic  story¬ 
teller,  with  his  tag  of  moral  ostenta¬ 
tiously  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  that  I  am  pleading.  It  is  for 
the  fiction  which  makes  for  ideal  good, 
for  that  Beauty  which  is  Truth,  and 
that  Truth  which  is  Beauty.  I  am, 
above  all,  anxious  to  show  you  that  it 
is  upon  this  simple  creed  that  the  Art 
of  the  Novelist  has  been  based  from  a 
time  which  is  probably  coeval  with  the 
dawn  of  literature.' 
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One  of  the  most  ancient  examples  of 
fiction  in  the  world,  one  which  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  an  an¬ 
cient  and  many  a  modern  empire,  is  an 
Egyptian  romance  entitled  “  The  Tale 
of  the  Two  Brothers.”  We  have  the 
original  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  It  is  written  on  nineteen  sheets 
of  papyius,  in  a  fine  hieratic  hand,  and 
it  was  penned  some  three  thousand  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  a  Theban  scribe 
named  Ennana.  This  Ennana  was 
Librarian  of  the  Palace  to  King  Me- 
renptah,  the  supposed  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  tale  by  order  of  the  Treasurer, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Seti-Merenptah,  who  subse¬ 
quently  reigned  as  Seti  II.  This  prince 
has  signed  his  name  in  two  places  on 
the  back  of  the  manuscript,  these  being 
probably  the  only  autograph  signatures 
of  any  Egyptian  king  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  This  most  vener¬ 
able  and  precious  document  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  Italy  by  Madame  d’Orbiney, 
who  sold  it  in  1857  to  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  it  is  now 
known  as  the  d’Orbiney  Papyrus. 

The  story  begins  exactly  like  an  old- 
fashioned  fairy  tale  ; 

“  There  were  two  brothers,  children  of  one 
mother  and  one  father.  Anpn  was  the  name 
of  the  big  brother,  and  Betan  was  the  name 
of  the  little  brother.  Now  Anpu  be  bad  a 
honse  and  a  wife,  and  bis  little  brother  lived 
with  him  as  bis  serving-man.  It  was  Betau 
who  drove  the  cattle  to  the  fields,  and  tilled 
the  ground.  It  was  be  who  threshed  the  corn 
and  did  the  field  work.  It  was  he  who  drove 
the  cattle  to  the  pasture-land  and  tilled  the 
ground,  for  this  little  brother  was  a  good 
laborer,  and  he  had  not  his  equal  in  all  the 
country.  He  followed  his  cattle  every  day, 
and  he  came  back  to  the  honse  every  evening 
loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  fields.  And 
he  brought  the  produce,  and  placed  it  before 
his  big  brother  in  the  place  where  be  sat  with 
his  wife.  And  he  ate,  and  drank,  and  be  slept 
in  the  stable  with  his  good  beasts.  And  when 
the  day  dawned,  and  he  had  baked  the  bread, 
and  placed  the  loaves  before  his  big  brother,  he 
would  take  some  bread  with  him  to  the  fields, 
and  drive  his  cattle  to  the  meadow.  And  as 
he  went  behind  them,  they  would  say  to  each 
other  :  ‘  There  is  good  grass  in  such  a  place.’ 
And  he,  understanding  what  they  said,  would 
take  them  to  the  pasturage  which  they  coveted. 
Hence,  the  cattle  which  were  his  charge  became 
big  and  sleek,  and  multiplied  greatly  after 
their  kind.” 

This  is  a  simple,  unvarnished  picture 
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of  life  in  Egypt  three  thousand  years 
aero.  The  parents  of  these  two  broth¬ 
ers  were  dead,  and  Anpn  stood  to 
Betau  in  the  position  of  both  father 
and  master.  Betau  lived  a  hard  life. 
He  did  not  even  sit  at  his  brother’s 
board.  He  ate  and  drank  and  slept  in 
the  stable  with  his  beasts  ;  and  he  not 
only  sowed  and  reaped  and  threshed 
his  corn,  but  he  made  and  baked  the 
bread.  He  was,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  a  slave.  This  shows  a  purely 
patriarchal  condition  of  society,  and  it 
is  historically  valuable  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  home-life  of 
the  fellah  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 
That  the  cattle  should  talk,  and  that 
Betau  should  understand  their  speech, 
is  quite  natural  in  a  story  of  this  class, 
for  Anpu’sfarmis  in  the  pleasant  land 
of  folk-lore  ;  and  in  the  land  of  folk¬ 
lore,  as  we  all  know  full  well,  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  are 
gifted  with  that  “  discourse  of  reason” 
which  Hamlet  denied  to  them.  A 
word,  too,  about  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  these  two  brothers.  Anpu  is  the 
big  brother,  and  Betau  is  the  little 
brother  ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
Anpu  is  a  man  of  more  inches  than 
Betau.  On  the  contrary,  Betau  was 
evidently  a  stalwart  son  of  the  soil,  and 
he  did  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  labor¬ 
ers.  “  Big”  and  ‘‘  little”  are  here  used 
in  the  simple  nursery  sense  of  “  elder” 
and  ‘‘  younger,”  a  sense  in  which  we 
ourselves  occiisionally  employ  the  word 
‘‘great.’*  The  French  ‘‘ grand-p6re” 
is  really  “  big  father.”  We  say  ”  grand¬ 
father,’^’  which,  though  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation,,  gives  a  different  color  to  the 
phrase.  But  when  a  yet  earlier  genera¬ 
tion  is  in  question,  we  revert  to  the 
primitive  idiom,  and  say  “  great  grand¬ 
father,”  which  is  simply  ‘‘  big-big  fa¬ 
ther,”  and  is  good  Egyptian. 

“  And  when  the  season  had  come  for  tilling 
the  ground,  his  big  brother  said  to  Betan  : 
‘  Oo,  make  readj  onr  gear,  for  the  waters  have 
gone  down,  and  the  land  is  good  for  tillage. 
Go  thon  to  the  field  with  the  seed,  and  we  will 
go  to  work  to  morrow  morning.*  So  said  he. 
And  the  little  brother  did  all  that  which  his 
big  brother  had  bidden  him  do.  And  when  the 
next  day  came,  they  went  into  the  field  with 
their  team  ;  and  they  got  to  work  ;  and  their 
hearts  were  glad,  very  glad  ;  and  they  labored 
all  day  long,  without  halting  even  to  rest.” 

After  this,  the  story  goes  on  to  tell 


how  the  big  brother’s  wife  falls  in  love 
with  Betau,  who  is  horror-stricken,  and 
upbraids  her  fiercely.  Hereupon  she 
foully  maligns  him  to  Anpu,  who  be¬ 
comes  “  as  a  panther  of  the  South,” 
and  sharpens  his  knife  that  he  may 
slay  his  little  bi other,  when  Betau  shall 
return  from  the  field  at  close  of  day. 
But  the  faithful  beasts  lift  up  their 
voices,  and  warn  Betau  of  his  peril ; 
whereupon  he  flies  for  his  life,  pursued 
by  his  elder  brother.  Suddenly  a  broad 
river,  swarming  with  crocodiles,  flows 
in  between  them.  Awed  by  this  mira¬ 
cle,  and  touched  by  the  protestations 
of  Betau,  Anpu  is  at  last  convinced  of 
his  little  brother’s  innocence,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  his  wife’s  perfidy.  So 
he  goes  home  and  slays  her,  and  casts 
out  her  body  to  the  dogs  ;  but  Betau, 
self-exiled,  goes  away  to  a  place  called 
the  Valley  of  the  Acacia,  where  he  lives 
by  the  chase.  By-and-by,  however,  the 
gods  take  compassion  upon  him,  and 
create  a  beautiful  damsel  to  be  his  bride 
and  share  his  solitude  ;  and  Betau  loves 
her  dearly.  One  day,  when  he  is  out 
hunting,  the  river  rises  and  pitrsues 
her.  She  escapes,  but  not  before  the 
acacia-tree  has  seized  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  and  thrown  it  into  the  stream. 
This  lock  of  hair  is  carried  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  to  Memphis,  where  it  is  fished  up 
by  one  of  the  king’s  officers,  who  con¬ 
veys  it  to  Pharaoh  himself.  Now  the 
perfume  of  the  tress  w'as  so  delicious 
that  the  king  summoned  his  scribes 
and  magicians,  and  they  told  him  that 
it  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  the  gods. 
Hereupon  the  king  sent  out  messengers 
to  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  that 
they  might  find  this  maiden  of  divine 
birth.  But  when  they  came  to  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Acacia,  Betau  slew  them  all. 
Then  Pharaoh  despatched  more  mes¬ 
sengers,  and  many  archers  and  armed 
charioteers,  and  with  them  a  woman, 
who  tempted  the  wife  of  Betau  to  be 
faithless  to  her  husband,  and  become 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  And 
she  went,  and  the  king  saw  her  and 
loved  her,  and  made  her  his  queen  ; 
and  all  the  laud  of  Egypt  was  glad. 
After  this,  Betau  goes  through  many 
surprising  adventures  ;  is  twice  killed, 
and  twice  comes  to  life  again,  the  first 
time  as  a  bull,  and  the  second  time  as 
a  persea-tree.  Lastly,  he  becomes  re- 
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incarnate  in  human  form,  and  ends  by 
killing  his  perjured  bride,  and  becom¬ 
ing  king  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

I  have  given  but  the  barest  outline 
of  this  curious  tale.  It  has.  however, 
been  admirably  translated  into  French 
by  Professor  Maspero  ;  into  German  by 
'Brugsch  and  Ebers,  and  into  English 
by  Birch,  Goodwin,  and  Le  Page  Re- 
nouf.  It  has  also  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  comparative  study  by  Mr. 
W.  N.  GrofiE,  a  young  American  Egyp¬ 
tologist  of  some  distinction  ;  and  it  has 
recently  been  published  in  facsimile, 
with  critical  notes  and  a  transcription 
into  hieroglyphic  characters,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moldenke,  of  New  York.  From 
these  and  other  translations,  those  who 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  oldest  fictions  in  the  world 
may  take  their  choice. 

The  story,  however,  is  not  one  story, 
but  two.  The  first  part,  the  pastoral 
narrative  which  depicts  the  life  of  Anpu 
and  Betau,  is  a  tale  complete  in  itself. 
The  Valley  of  the  Acacia  to  which 
Betau  betakes  himself  is  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death.  To  go  thither 
is  to  die  ;  and  Anpu  mourns  his  faith¬ 
ful  and  devoted  “  little  brother’*  when 
it  is  too  late.  A  more  simple  story  was 
never  written,  yet  it  contains  the  ele¬ 
mental  stuff  of  which  all  the  romantic 
literature  of  after  ages  was  compound¬ 
ed — love,  treason,  jealousy,  vice,  virtue, 
murder,  remorse.  And,  above  all,  the 
beauty  of  goodness  and  the  pathos  of 
unmerited  suffering  are  in  its  pages  ; 
and  it  brings  with  it  a  breath  of  those 
far-off  days,  “  when  love  and  all  the 
world  was  young.” 

The  second  part  of  the  story,  the 
fantastic  adventures  of  ‘‘  the  daughter 
of  .  the  gods,”  the  transformations  of 
Betau,  and  his  resurrection  as  king  of 
Egypt,  is  clearly  a  later  addition.  The 
tale  of  Anpu  and  Betau  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of  extreme  antiquity.  It  may  be 
as  old  as  the  hieratic  script  in  which  it 
is  written,  it  may  be  as  old  as  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  ;  but  the  sequel  is  stamped  with 
the  taste  of  the  Ramesside  period,  when 
extravagant  incidents  were  the  literary 
order  of  the  day,  and  idyllic  simplicity 
was  out  of  fashion.  It  may  be  that  this 
sequel  was  written  by  the  worthy  libra¬ 
rian  of  King  Merenptah,  though,  more 
probably,  his  was  a  work  of  dovetailing 


and  adaptation.  As,  however,  the  skil¬ 
ful  use  of  scissors  and  paste  is  known 
in  polite  language  as  editing,  we  will 
say  that  Ennana  edited  ”  The  Tale  of 
the  Two  Brothers.” 

That  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
novelists  and  readers  of  novels  was 
what  no  one  suspected  till  Madame 
d'Orbiney  purchased  her  famous  papy¬ 
rus  in  1857.  The  Egyptologists  of 
Europe  were,  in  fact,  fairly  scandalized 
to  find  that  these  ‘‘  grave  and  reverend 
signiors,”  whose  mummies  were  so  emi¬ 
nently  respectable,  had  tastes  as  fiivo- 
lous  as  our  own.  Since  that  time  many 
more  specimens  of  ancient  Egyptian 
fiction  have  come  to  light,  tales  of  ad¬ 
venture  by  land  and  sea,  tales  of  en¬ 
chantment  and  magic  ;  even  historical 
romances  and  ghost  stories.*  These 
discoveries  have  cast  a  new  light  upon 
the  early  history  of  literature.  They 
show  us  that  Egypt  was  not  only  the 
birthplace  of  all  our  arts  and  all  our 
sciences,  but  that  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
was  in  truth  the  cradle  of  romance.  It 
was  from  Egyptian  sources  that  Herodo¬ 
tus  derived  many  a  narrative  which  he 
innocently  accepted  for  fact  and  repeat¬ 
ed  as  history  ;  and  it  is  from  these 
sources  that  the  Arab  story-tellers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  draw  many  an  inci¬ 
dent  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  pages  of 
“  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.” 
‘‘  The  Shipwrecked  Mariner”  f  (who, 
by  the  way,  performs  the  astonishing 
feat  of  sailing  up  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Nubia,  and  thence  gaining  the  ojien 
sea)  is  cast,  like  Sindbad  the  Sailor, 
upon  an  island  peopled  by  serpents. 
General  Tahuti,  in  a  story  called  ”  The 
Taking  of  Joppa,”  |  introduces  his  sol¬ 
diers  into  the  beleaguered  city  by  means 
of  a  stratagem  less  successfully  attempt¬ 
ed  in  after-ages  by  the  ‘‘  Forty  Thieves,” 
that  is  to  say,  he  conceals  a  certain 
number  of  men  in  big  jars  which  are 
carried  by  others  of  their  comrades,  dis¬ 
guised  as  captives  laden  with  booty. 
Once  inside  the  gates,  the  pretended 
captives  liberate  the  soldiers  in  the  jars, 


*  An  English  translation  of  certain  Ancient 
Egyptian  t^es,  in  illustrated  form,  will  short¬ 
ly  be  issued  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

I  From  a  Twelfth  Dynasty  papyrus. 

^  From  a  papyrus  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy¬ 
nasty. 
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and  take  possession  of  Joppa  and  its 
inhabitants. 

In  “  The  Story  of  the  Doomed 
Prince,'’  *  whose  father  isolates  him  in 
a  castle  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  ’ 
order  to  defeat  the  fulfilment  of  a  fatal 
prophecy,  we  recognize  the  central  in¬ 
cident  of  the  tale  of  “  Prince  Agib,  the 
third  Royal  Mendicant aud  in  the 
8tory  of  Rhodopis,  as  told  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,  the  Egyptian  original  of  Cinderella 
and  the  little  glass  slipper. 

Magic  plays  an  important  part  in 
most  of  these  old  Egyptian  tales,  those 
who  are  learned  in  the  Black  Art  being 
able  to  change  themselves  at  will  into 
birds,  beasts,  or  trees.  Hence,  proba¬ 
bly,  the  transformations  and  sorceries 
which  so  abound  in  “  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights.”  Hence,  too,  per¬ 
haps,  the  taste  for  similar  incidents 
which  colors  the  early  Greek  and  Latin 
romances. 

We  modern  novelists  are  well  pleased 
when  our  stories  find  favor  in  many 
lands,  and  are  translated  into  many 
tongues  ;  but  if  tiied  by  this  test,  the 
second  part  of  “  The  Tale  of  the  Two 
Brothers*’  throw's  all  our  modern  suc¬ 
cesses  into  the  shade.  We  find  it  re¬ 
produced  in  every  age  and  in  every  civ¬ 
ilized  land.  In  France,  as  a  fairytale  ; 
in  Italy,  as  one  of  the  stories  of  the 
“  Pentamerone  in  Germany,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  Russia,  in  Lithuania,  in  Rou- 
niania,  in  Albania,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Abyssinia,  and  even 
in  India,  it  appears  and  reappears  as  a 
popular  story  current  on  the  lips  of  the 
people.  Betau  is  always  betrayed  and 
persecuted  by  a  woman,  is  killed  and 
comes  to  life  again  as  a  horse,  as  a  bull, 
as  a  cherry-tree,  as  an  apple-tree,  and 
so  forth.  The  horse  is  beheaded  and 
the  cherry-tree  sprirrgs  from  a  drop  of 
his  hlood.  The  bull  is  slaughtered, 
and  the  apple-tree  which  bears  golden 
apples  shoots  forth  from  his  head. 
The  wicked  woman  is  always  a  prin¬ 
cess  ;  and  Betau,  whatever  his  national¬ 
ity  or  station,  invariably  ends  by  slay¬ 
ing  the  sorceress,  and  becoming  king 
over  all  the  land.  Other  incidents  in 
the  original  Egyptian  tale,  incidents 
necessarily  omitted  in  my  brief  sutn- 


*  From  the  same  papyrus  as  "  The  Taking 
of  Joppa.” 


mary,  crop  up  in  a  variety  of  Asiatic 
myths  and  legends.  To  enumerate 
them  would  be  tedious;  but  I  ha\e 
said  enough  to  show  that  Betau  has 
been  pursued  byhisetil  genius  through 
some  fiftjr  or  sixty  centuries,  and  be¬ 
come  nationalized  in  many  a  land  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients.  These  cannot 
be  mere  coincidences.  The  armies  of 
the  great  military  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Egyptian 
dynasties  occupied  the  known  world  of 
their  time,  and  the  stories  which  went 
round  their  camp  fires  by  night  were 
carried  farther,  we  may  be  certain, 
than  even  the  terror  of  their  arms. 
The  Phoenician  traders  who  brought 
the  products  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  to  the  markets  of 
Memphis,  took  back  with  them  to 
Syria  and  the  islands  of  theiEgean  not 
only  the  amulets,  and  ivories,  and 
woven  fabrics  of  Egypt,  but  the  folk¬ 
lore  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Repeated 
from  lip  to  lip,  from  land  to  land, 
these  oldest  of  popular  tales  were  car¬ 
ried  like  the  thistle-down  by  every  wind 
that  blew,  and  took  rout  on  every  shore. 
They  have  even  been  known  to  come 
back,  like  home-sick  wanderers,  from 
Europe  to  Egypt.  In  1882  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Maspero  brought  out  his  volume 
of  ‘‘  Contes  Egyptiennes,”  translated 
from  the  original  papyri  into  most 
charming  French,  he  included  in  that 
collection  the  well-known  story  of 
Rhampsinitus  and  the  robbers,  as  told 
by  Herodotus.  Three  years  later,  he 
was  startled  to  find  an  Arab  version  of 
this  tale  circulating  among  the  natives 
of  various  villages  in  Upper  Egypt. 
The  thing  was  so  strange  that  he  de¬ 
termined  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom.  At 
last  he  discovered  that  an  Italian  gen¬ 
tleman  living  in  Erment  had  good- 
naturedly  been  reading  some  of  these 
very  ‘‘  Contes  Egyptiennes”  to  his  Arab 
neighbors,  rendering  them  from  the 
French  into  vulgar  Arabic  as  he  went 
along.  Now  your  Arab  is  a  born  story¬ 
teller.  He  hears  a  tale  but  once,  and 
it  lives  in  his  memory  as  though  print¬ 
ed  on  his  brain.  So  these  Arabs  of 
Eiment  had  repeated  the  history  of 
King  Rhampsinitus  to  the  Arabs  of 
Luxor,  and  the  Arabs  of  Luxor  had  re¬ 
peated  it  to  the  Arabs  of  Neggadeh, 
aud  so  it  had  travelled  from  village  to 
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village.  By  this  time,  it  is  doubtless 
as  popular  in  every  part  of  modern 
Egypt  as  it  was  in  ancient  Egypt  when 
Herodotus  jotted  it  down  in  his  note¬ 
book. 

That  this  story  should  have  been  re¬ 
suscitated  in  the  Nile  Valley  more  than 
twenty  centuries  after  the  language  in 
which  in  was  written  has  been  dead, 
buried,  and  forgotten,  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  fact ;  and  that  it  should  in  the 
first  place  have  travelled  from  Egypt 
to  Greece,  and  thence,  in  a  later  age, 
have  come  home  again  to  Egypt  by  way 
of  Paris,  is  really  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  literature. 

1  fear  that  I  have  lingered  too  long 
beside  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  Nile  ; 
but  the  fact  that  novels  and  tales  were 
written  by  the  scribes  of  Egypt  before 
Hebron  and  Zoan  were  founded,  is  in¬ 
deed  very  extraordinary.  And  we  must 
remember  that  these  ancient  romances 
are  the  parent-source  of  all  the  light 
literature  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
times.  The  great  Mesopotamian  na¬ 
tions  had,  apparently,  no  school  of  fic¬ 
tion.  The  clay  cylinders  and  tablets 
of  Borsippa,  of  Warka,  of  Babylon,  of 
Nineveh,  have  as  yet  yielded  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  popular  tale  or  a  popu¬ 
lar  song.  Legends  of  gods  and  heroes, 
chronicles  of  victories,  cold- blooded 
records  of  hideous  tortures  inflicted  on 
prisoners  of  war,  calendars,  contracts, 
accounts,  magical  formulae,  and  the 
like,  have  come  down  to  us  in  abun¬ 
dance  from  the  libraries  of  these  grim, 
practical,  and  eminently  disagreeable 
people  ;  but  nothing,  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  which  brings  them  into  touch  with 
ourselves,  upon  the  common  ground  of 
imagination  or  sympathy.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  lose  sight  of  fiction  in  Egypt, 
we  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  long  time  in 
the  East,  and  follow  it  to  the  West,  to 
Greece  and  to  Rome. 

The  loves  and  wanderings  of  Dinias 
and  Dercyllis  by  Antonins  Diogenes, 
the  “  Baliylonica”  of  Jarablichus,  the 
“  Theagenes  and  Charicles”  of  Heli- 
odorus.  Bishop  of  Tricca,  the  “  Daphnis 
and  Chloe”  of  Longus,  and  The 
Golden  Ass”  of  Apuleius,  are  the  most 
celebrated  fictions  of  the  classic  age  ; 
but  they  are  very  dull  reading,  and 
I  cannot  conscientiously  recommend 
them.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  till  we  reach 
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the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries  that  the  Age  of  Ro¬ 
mance  can  be  said  to  begin.  And  what 
a  beginning  !  The  long,  sterile  night 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  barely  over. 
The  monasteries  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant  were  the  last  homes  of  learning  ; 
and  the  Renaissance  of  Art  had  but 
just  dawned  in  Italy.  Then,  suddenly, 
as  suddenly  as  the  spring  breaks  in 
Siberia,  ”  the  shores  of  old  Romance” 
blossomed  from  East  to  West  with  a 
luxuriance  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  literature.  The  popular 
tales  of  Persia  and  Arabia  in  the  East, 
the  “  Gesta  Romanorum,”  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  the  Italian  Novelle 
sprang  up  side  by  side  with  the  Fab¬ 
liaux  and  the  Romantic  Epic  in  the 
West ;  and  straightway  the  air  was  full 
of  magical  voices,  and  every  forest  was 
haunted,  and  genii  and  ghouls,  ]iil- 
grime  and  paladins,  Charlemagne  and 
Arthur,  the  Cid  and  Haroun-al-Raschid 
took  possession  of  the  imagination  of 
the  civilized  world.  For  those  who 
loved  adventures  by  laud  and  sea,  com¬ 
bats  with  giants,  aerial  flights  on  the 
backs  of  griffins,  and  “  hair-breadth 
’scapes”  of  every  impossible  kind,  there 
were  the  veracious  histories  of  ”  Ogier 
the  Dane,”  of  ‘‘  Tristan  of  Lyonesse,” 
of  “  Parsifall  and  Perceforest,”  and 
“  Lancelot  du  Lac  while  for  those 
who  preferred  love-stories,  and  merry 
conceits,  and  bitter  jests  of  the  failings 
of  abbots  and  friars,  there  were  the 
tales  of  Boccaccio,  Bandello,  and  Sa- 
chetti,  the  “  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,” 
and  a  host  of  similar  collections.  How 
lively  a  picture  we  may  conceive  of  the 
warmth  and  light  which  this  flood  of 
romantic  fiction  brought  into  the  life 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Italy,  France  and  Spain  ! 
The  chatelaine  in  her  lonely  bower,  the 
knight  in  his  camp,  the  burgher  in  his 
chimney-corner,  were  alike  carried  away 
by  the  fancied  perils  and  triumphs,  sor¬ 
rows  and  joys,  of  their  favorite  heroes 
and  heroines.  Francis  the  First,  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty  of  rash  valor  in  his 
prison  at  Madrid,  passes  hours  of  rap¬ 
ture  over  the  adventures  of  “  Amadis 
of  Gaul.”  His  sister.  Marguerite  of 
Navarre,  amuses  her  leisure  hours  by 
writing  the  ‘‘  Heptameron,”  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ”  Decamerone”  of  Boccac- 
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cio.  In  England,  the  “  Morte  d’ Ar¬ 
thur”  is  printed  by  Caxton,  as  he  him¬ 
self  tells  US,  at  the  urgent  desire  of 
“  many  noble  and  dyvers  gentlemen  of 
this  realm  and  Wynken  de  Worde, 
Copland,  and  others  of  his  successors, 
go  on  printing  and  reprinting  it.  For 
the  “  Morte  d* Arthur”  was  to  England 
what  the  Charlemagne  cycle  was  to 
France,  and  “  The  Cid”  to  Spain.  It 
breathed  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  of  religion,  which,  as  it  has 
been  well  said  by  Hallam,  are  ”  the 
three  pillars  that  support  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages.”  We  can  enjoy 
the  “  Morte  d’ Arthur”  to  this  day  in 
the  quaint  old  English  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry  are  inexpressibly  fantastic, 
tedious,  and  extravagant.  I  doubt  if 
any  of  us  could  now  read  “  Amadis  de 
Gaul,”  or  “  Tirante  the  White,”  or  in- 
deed  any  of  those  works  which  adorned 
the  library  of  Don  Quixote.  They 
turned  the  brain  of  that  worthy  knight, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  a  severe  course  of 
the  same  reading  would  do  the  same 
for  us. 

To  the  age  of  knights  and  giants  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  age  of  Dresden  china,  when 
romance  was  nothing  if  not  pastoral. 
Every  hero  is  now  a  shepherd  and  every 
heroine  a  shepherdess.  The  season  is 
always  spring,  the  topic  is  always  love, 
and  it  is  a  world  of  pink  and  blue  rib¬ 
bons,  lambs  and  kids,  crooks,  pipes, 
and  kisses.  In  Spanish,  the  ”  Diana” 
of  George  de  Montemayor  ;  in  French, 
the  ”  Astr^e”  of  d’Urfe  ;  in  English, 
”  The  Arcadia”  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
may  be  styled  the  three  typical  works 
of  this  school.  There  are  charming 
passages  in  “The  Arcadia,”  and  it  is 
written  to  a  stately  measure,  like  the 
accompaniment  to  a  pavane ;  but  I 
question  whether  it  has  been  really 
read  by  any  one  save  Dunlop  and  Hal¬ 
lam  during  the  present  century,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  ever  be  read 
through  again. 

Yet  I  would  rather  be  condemned  to 
a  severe  course  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
and  his  school  than  to  even  a  lignt  re¬ 
gime  of  Madame  Scuderi  and  her  com- 

! leers.  Her  school  was  the  school  of 
leroic  romance,  and  the  heroic  ro¬ 
mance — stilted,  affected,  and  intoler¬ 
ably  tedious — was  the  degenerate  de- 
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scendant  of  the  romance  of  chivalry. 
In  these  masterpieces  of  dulness,  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  ieaux  andjor^- 
cieuses  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  and  Saracen  emirs,  Per¬ 
sian  monarchs  and  Ethiopian  sultans, 
Alexander,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Cleopatra, 
Boabdil,  Darius,  and  Coriolanus  figure 
in  bewildering  juxtaposition.  But  who 
is  there  to-day  that  knows  the  “  Polex- 
ander”  of  Gomberville,  or  the  “  Cas¬ 
sandra”  of  Calprenide,  even  by  name? 
Have  any  of  us  read  the  ”  Almahide,” 
or  the  ”  Clelie,”  or  the  “  Cyrus”  of 
Madame  Scuderi  ?  They  were  great 
books  in  their  day,  but  they  are  only 
big  books  now.  ‘‘ Polexander”  was  six 
thousand  pages  long  ;  “  Cassandra,” 
and  ‘‘  Cyrus,”  and  ”  Clelie”  each  filled 
ten  stout  octavos.  Poor  Madame  Scud6- 
ri  !  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  kindly 
toward  her — she  took  so  much  pains  to 
bo  learned,  she  took  so  much  pains  to 
be  elegant,  she  took  herself  and  her 
romances  so  seriously  ;  and  at  ninety 
she  had  the  mortification  of  outliving 
her  immortal  reputation,  and  of  being 
mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Boileau. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  conduct  you 
through  the  dismal  desert  of  the  next 
century  of  romance.  It  is  a  desert  re¬ 
lieved  here  and  there  by  a  spring  and  a 
date-palm,  but  otherwise  wearisome  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  I  will  but  name  ”  Gil  Bias,” 
“  La  Nouvelle  H61oise,”  the  delightful 
fairy-tale  of  Perrault,  “  Joseph  An¬ 
drews,”  “Tom  Jones,”  “Roderick 
Random,”  “  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  the 
“  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  our  well- 
beloved  “Robinson  Crusoe.”  Does 
“  poor  Robin  Crusoe”  indulge  in  too 
many  moral  reflections  ?  Is  “  Claris¬ 
sa”  just  a  little  tedious  ''  Could  we 
spare,  say  two- fifths,  of  “  Gil  Bias,” 
and  the  rest  ?  Nay,  then,  let  us  try  to 
look  at  them  through  our  great-great- 
grandmothers’  spectacles,  rather  than 
with  the  critical  double  eyeglasses  of 
to-day.  Let  us  be  to  their  faults  of 
taste  a  little  blind,  and,  above  all,  let 
us  gratefully  acknowledge  that  they  in¬ 
augurated  the  era  of  simplicity  and 
truth. 

And  now,  at  one  step,  we  come  to 
the  creator  of  the  great  modern  school 
of  English  fiction — to  the  author  of 
“  Waverlev.”  His  single  figure,  the 
figure  of  Bcott  the  Novelist,  filled  the 
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eotire  stage  of  prose  romance  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  our  century. 
To  his  contemporaries  that  figure 
seemed  colossal.  There  were  many 
who  likened  it  to  that  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  Viewed  from  our  present 
standpoint  it  is  no  longer  colossal,  and 
no  one  would  now  place  the  author  of 
“  Waverley”  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  author  of  “  Hamlet yet  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Scott 
was  not  only  the  founder  of  our  school, 
but  that  he  was  himself  that  school  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Shakespeare,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  was 
the  greatest  master  of  passion  and 
poetry  that  the  world  has  seen.  We 
could  name  twenty  of  his  sonnets  any 
one  of  which  is  worth  all  the  rhymed 
romances  of  the  writer  of  “  Marmion.” 
In  one  scene  from  “  Macbeth,”  or 
“  Lear,”  or  “  Othello,”  Shakespeare 
rises  to  such  heights  of  tragic  insight 
as  Scott  could  never  have  scaled.  It  is 
not  in  these  loftiest  and  rarest  of  all 
attributes  that  Scott  is  to  be  even  dis¬ 
tantly  compared  with  Shakespeare ; 
but,  if  at  all,  it  is  in  his  fertility,  his 
grasp  of  complex  humanity  at  so  many 
different  periods,  and  under  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  Merely  to 
rehearse  the  names  of  certain  of  his 
novels  is  to  set  in  motion  a  series  of 
magnificent  historical  pageants  in 
which  the  actors  are  not  only  clad  in 
their  habits  as  they  lived,  but  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves. 
Such  are  “  Ivauhoe,”  “  The  Talis 
man,”  “Quentin  Durward,”  “The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  “  Woodstock,” 
“  Kenilworth.”  Living,  as  Scott  lived, 
in  the  most  picturesque  capital  of  mod¬ 
ern  Europe,  surrounded  by  the  old  his¬ 
toric  buildings  which  had  witnessed  all 
the  most  stirring  episodes  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life  of  Scotland,  he  found  his 
material  ready  to  his  hand.  He  was 
literally  “  the  Heir  of  the  Ages.”  The 
Tolbooth  and  Wie  Canongate,  ilolyrood 
and  Arthur’s  Seat,  the  squalid  splendor 
of  the  Old  Town,  the  proud  memories 
of  the  Castle  Hill,  were  they  not  all 
his?  And  had  they  not  been  waiting 
for  him  ever  since  the  fatal  night  when 
Prince  Charlie  gave  his  last  State  ball 
in  the  panelled  gallery  which  no  Stuart 
ever  trod  again  ?  Given  these,  given 
his  boyish  surroundings,  given  his  in¬ 


born  passion  for  minstrelsy  and  legend 
and  his  strong  archaeological  bent,  it 
would  have  been  a  marvel  if  Scott  had 
not  worked  the  rich  mine  which  lay  so 
near  the  surface  of  his  native  soil. 

Whoso  would  do  fullest  justice  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  cycle  of  stories  must  go 
to  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  till  one  has 
looked  over  to  Leith  and  down  to  Holy- 
rood  from  the  Castle  battlements  that 
one  realizes  how  all  these  captains  and 
fighting-men,  those  sturdy  burghers, 
and  preachers,  and  baillies,  and  hot- 
blooded  Scotch  lords,  and  passionate 
partisans,  are  no  mere  shadows  project¬ 
ed  upon  a  background  of  painted  can¬ 
vas  ;  but  portraits,  portraits  of  men 
who  once  lived  and  died,  and  who,  in 
a  sense,  are  living  now.  Scott’s  char- 
afders  are  not  profound.  Their  depths 
are  easily  sounded.  They  know  no  ob¬ 
stinate  questionings  of  the  unseen ; 
their  souls  are  not  overshadowed  by 
“  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world  but  they 
love,  they  hate,  they  fight,  hunt,  feast, 
traffic,  and  cut  one  another’s  throats  in 
a  supremely  natural  and  liearty  way. 
In  a  word,  they  are  thoroughly  human, 
and  not  a  little  commonplace.  And  it 
is  precisely  these  qualities,  their  human¬ 
ness,  their  commonplaceness,  together 
with  the  correctness  of  their  costumes 
and  the  verisimilitude  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings  that  have  made  their  pros¬ 
perity. 

Now,  I  will  own  that  I  am  no  friend 
to  the  historical  novel.  I  hold  that  it 
is  built  upon  radically  unsound  founda¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  any  novelist  truthfully  to  depict  the 
men  and  manners  of  the  far  past.  It 
is  not  enough  that  his  archaeology  is 
strictly  correct.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  human  nature  is  but  human 
nature,  and  must  therefore  be  in  every 
age  the  same.  Human  nature  is  not  in 
every  age  the  same.  The  fine  fibre  of 
the  conscience  vibrates  to  one  note  in 
one  century,  and  to  another  note  in  an¬ 
other  century.  Novels  which  portray 
the  costumes  and  tricks  of  speech  of  a 
former  age,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
falsify  the  life  of  that  age  by  suppress¬ 
ing  its  grossness,  its  cruelty  and  iis  de¬ 
bauchery,  are  the  most  i^nhistorical  of 
novels.  They  mislead  more  than  they 
teach.  The  real  historical  novel  is,  to 
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my  thinking,  the  novel  which  paints 
the  living  world  about  us.  Our  models 
are  before  our  eyes  ;  and  faithfully  to 
depict  the  social  and  public  life  of  men 
and  women  as  they  are,  to  study,  not 
merely  their  actions,  but  their  motives, 
to  seize  the  spirit  of  our  time,  and  to 
hand  it  on  to  future  generations,  that, 
I  venture  to  think,  is  history  of  an  in¬ 
valuable  kind.  Are  not  Scott’s  modern 
stories,  after  all,  those  in  which  his 
great  powers  rise  to  their  highest  level  ? 
Do  we  not  love  best  his  “  Guy  Manner- 
iiig,”  his  “  Heart  of  Midlothian,”  and 
his  immortal  “Antiquary”?  What 
would  we  not  give  for  an  unbroken 
succession  of  such  novels  beginning, 
say,  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing  !  And  think,  only  think,  what 
a  treasure  of  information  as  to  the 
home-life,  the  standard  of  culture,  the 
habits,  manners,  amusements,  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  people  of  our  own  time 
is  laid  up  for  the  use  of  future  historians 
in  the  novels  of  George  Eliot,  of  Bal¬ 
zac,  of  Erckmann  and  Chatrian,  of 
Henry  James,  of  William  Dean  How¬ 
ells,  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  of  Dickens,  An¬ 
thony  Trollope,  and  of  Thackeray  ! 

These  last  three  are  essentially  repre¬ 
sentative  writers  of  what  I  should  like 
to  call  the  historical  novel  of  contem¬ 
porary  English  life.  They  wrote  at  the 
same  time.  They  had  an  absolutely 
parallel  experience.  The  same  clubs, 
the  same  drawing-rooms,  the  same 
parks,  streets,  and  places  of  public 
amusement  were  familiar  to  all  three. 
And  yet  with  what  different  eyes  they 
viewed  tlio  social  structure  of  their 
time  ! 

Dickens  was  essentially  a  caricatu¬ 
rist.  Trollope  was  an  admirable  por¬ 
trait  painter.  Thackeray  was  a  clair¬ 
voyant.  Or,  to  put  it  differently,  Dick¬ 
ens  depicted  his  fellow-men  as  they  aro 
not ;  Trollope  presents  them  as  they 
appear  to  the  world  ;  Thackeray  reads 
them  through  and  through. 

Asa  humorist  pure  and  simple,  Dick¬ 
ens  has  no  rival  in  English  fiction  ;  and 
it  is  as  a  humorist  that  he  will  hold  his 
lace  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 

fear  we  must  admit  that  his  pathos  is 
stagey,  and  that  his  sketches  of  society 
are  grossly  exaggerated.  But  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  “  Iliad”  is  not  more 
assured  than  that  of  “  Pickwick.” 


In  this  triumvirate — Dickens,  Trol¬ 
lope,  Thackeray — I  would  assign  a  very 
prominent  place  to  the  author  of 
“  Framley  Parsonage.”  He  was  him¬ 
self  atypical  Englishman,  bluff,  hearty, 
straightforward  ;  passionately  fond  of 
field  sports,  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
thorough  man  of  business,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  Londoner.  He  was  intimately 
conversant  with  the  life  and  haunts  of 
the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes  ;  and 
he  had  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
Parliamentary  life,  and  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  men.  Also  he  made  an  exhaustive 
and  affectionate  study  of  the  British 
parson  ;  and  the  British  parson,  till  An¬ 
thony  Trollope  took  him  in  hand,  was 
an'  unexplored  field  of  research,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  Parson  Adams  and 
Doctor  Primrose  are  dear  to  us.  Now, 
the  British  parson  plays  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  English  national  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  country  parishes  and  provin¬ 
cial  towns,  and  until  the  publication  of 
“  Barchester  Towers,”  he  had  been 
treated  by  our  novelists  as  a  mere  lay 
figure.  But  in  Anthony  Trollope’s 
hands  he  became  one  of  the  most  life¬ 
like  characters  in  fiction.  The  meek 
domestic  chaplain,  the  starving  curate, 
the  hunting  rector,  the  courtly  arch¬ 
deacon,  the  henpecked  bishop,  and  a 
hundred  others  throng  “  thick  and 
fast”  upon  our  memory.  It  is  a  por¬ 
trait-gallery  in  which  no  one  canvas  is 
exaggerated,  and  in  which  caricature 
has  no  place.  And  herein  lies  the  se¬ 
cret  of  Trollope’s  strength.  He  never 
exaggerates.  He  has  humor  ;  but  he 
never  allows  it  to  run  away  with  him. 
He  has  pathos  ;  but  it  is  a  manly 
pathos,  reserved  and  self-contained, 
with  no  snivelling  in  it,  and  no  display 
of  white  pocket-liand kerchief.  There 
is  no  more  tragic  figure  in  fiction  than 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Crawley,  nor  any 
more  tragic  situation  than  that  in  which 
he  is  placed  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
twenty-pound-note.  Yet  with  how  few 
touches  and  in  what  sober  tints  it  is 
painted  !  As  with  his  tragedy,  so  it  is 
with  his  pathos.  It  is  as  the  pathos  of 
life  itself.  Do  you  remember  that 
scene  in  “  He  Knew  He  was  Right,” 
where  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Row- 
ley  receive  a  telegram  from  their  mar¬ 
ried  daughter  in  Italy,  to  say  that  her 
mad  husband  is  “  much  worse,”  and  to 
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ask  that  his  old  friend,  Hugh  Stan- 
bury,  should  go  out  to  her?  Besides 
this  married  daughter.  Sir  Marmaduke 
and  my  Lady  had  three  other  daugh¬ 
ters— Sophie,  Lucy,  and  Nora ;  and 
Nora  and  Hugh  Stanbury  were  lovers. 
But  Hugh  was  poor  ;  and  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  withheld  his  consent.  The  situa¬ 
tion,  consequently,  was  awkward.  How¬ 
ever,  Stanbury  is  summoned  ;  and  ho 
at  once  says  that  he  is  willing  to  go — 
ready  to  start  by  the  next  Continental 
train.  Many  things  are  hurriedly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  then  comes  “  good-bye.” 

“  *  I  will  send  a  message  directly  I  get 
there,’  says  the  yoang  man,  holding  Lady 
Bowley  by  the  hand. 

"  ‘God  bless  yon,  my  dear  friend,’  said 
Lady  Bowley,  with  the  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks. 

“  ‘  Good  night.  Sir  Marmadake,  ’  said  Hngh. 

“  ‘  Good -night,  Mr.  Stanbury,’  replied  Sir 
Marmaduke,  stiffly. 

“  Then  Hugh  gave  a  hand  to  the  two  girls, 
each  of  whom  sobbed,  and  looked  away  from 
Nora.  Nora  was  standing  apart,  by  herself, 
holding  on  to  her  chair,  and  with  her  hands 
clasped  together.  She  had  prepared  nothing 
— not  a  word,  not  a  thought,  for  his  fare¬ 
well.  But  she  had  felt  that  it  was  coming.  If 
he  could  say  farewell  with  a  quiet  voice,  and 
simply  with  a  touch  of  the  hand,  then  she 
would  do  the  same.  Nor  had  he  prepared  any¬ 
thing.  But  when  the  moment  came,  he  could 
not  leave  her  after  that  fashion.  He  stood  a 
moment,  hesitating — not  approaching  her — 
and  he  merely  called  her  by  name — 

“  ‘  Nora  !  ’ 

“  For  a  moment  she  was  still — for  a  moment 
she  held  by  her  chair — and  then  she  rushed 
into  his  arms. 

“  He  did  not  care  much  for  her  father  now  ; 
but  he  kissed  her  hair,  and  her  forehead,  and 
held  her  closely  to  his  breast. 

•*  ‘  My  own,  own  Nora  !  ’ 

“  It  was  necessary  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
should  say  something. 

“  *  Mr.  Stanbury,’  he  said,  ‘  let  it  be  so.  I 
could  wish  for  my  child’s  sake,  and  also  for 
your  own,  that  your  means  of  living  were  less 
precarious.  ’ 

“  And  thus  Sir  Marmaduke ’s  opposition  was 
withdrawn  at  last.” 

Now,  this  is  a  very  simple  little 
scene  ;  but  I  protest  I  know  none  of 
which  the  simplicity  is  more  natural, 
or  more  touching. 

To  find  a  parallel  to  it,  I  must  turn 
to  the  pages  of  an  author  whom  we 
know  as  intimately,  and  hold,  I  venture 
to  think,  in  as  much  affection  as  his 
own  countrymen.  The  time  is  morn¬ 
ing  just  after  breakfast,  and  the  place 
is  Boston.  The  schoolmistress  is  going 


to  her  daily  work,  and  he  whom  they 
call  “  The  Autocrat”  walks  with  her 
paitof  the  way*.  Presently  they  come 
to  the  “  common”  where  the  paths 
divide  ;  and  there  is  one  which  they 
call  ‘‘  the  long  path.” 

”  ‘  I  felt  very  weak  indeed,  though  of  a  tol- 
erably  robust  habit,  as  we  came  opposite  the 
bead  of  the  long  path  that  morning,  ’  says  the 
Autocrat.  ‘  I  think  I  tried  to  speak  twice  with- 
out  making  myself  distinctly  audible.  At  last 
I  got  out  my  question — 

“  ‘  Will  you  take  the  long  path  with  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Certainly,’  said  the  schoolmistress,  ‘  with 
much  pleasure.’ 

“  ‘  Think,  ’  I  said  ;  ‘  think  before  you  an¬ 
swer.  If  you  take  the  long  path  with  me 
now,  I  shall  interpret  it  that  we  are  to  part  no 
more.’ 

“  The  schoolmistress  stepped  back,  with  a 
sudden  movement,  us  if  an  arrow  had  struck 
her.  One  of  the  long  granite  blocks  used  as 
seats  was  hard  by — the  one  yon  may  still  see 
there,  close  by  the  ginka-tree. 

”  ‘  Pray  sit  down,  ’  I  said. 

“  ‘  No,  no,’  she  answered  softly.  ‘  I  will 
take  the  long  path  with  you.  ’ 

“  The  old  gentleman  who  sits  opposite  at 
breakfast  met  ns  presently,  walking  arm-in¬ 
arm,  about  the  middle  of  the  long  path,  and 
said  very  charmingly  :  ‘  Good-morning,  my 
dears.’  ” 

This  is  all.  Not  another  word  ;  and 
it  is  the  shortest,  the  simplest,  the  pret¬ 
tiest  little  love-scene  that  I  know. 

And  Thackeray  ?  I  have  spoken  my 
mind  very  freely  about  them  all ;  I 
have  had  the  courage  of  my  opinions. 
Shall  I  not  say  exactly  what  I  think  of 
the  author  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  of  ”  Es¬ 
mond,”  of  ”  The  Newcomes”  ?  Am  I 
to  speak  without  hesitation,  without 
reserve  ? 

Well,  then,  1  think  he  is  the  great¬ 
est  master  of  fiction  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  As  I  have  said,  he  read  his  fel¬ 
low  creatures  through  and  through. 
The  human  heart  had  no  secrets  for 
him.  All  its  weaknesses,  all  its  little¬ 
nesses,  all  its  tendernesses,  were  open 
to  him.  No  man  had  a  more  passion¬ 
ate  loathing  of  all  that  is  base,  or  a 
more  passionate  admiration  of  all  that 
is  lofty,  simple-minded  and  loyal.  I 
am  lost  in  amazement  when  I  hear  it 
said  that  Thackeray  is  a  cynic.  What 
is  it  then  to  be  a  cynic  ?  Is  it  to  up¬ 
hold  the  sanctity  of  love,  of  honor,  of 
truth  ?  Is  it  to  paint  a  heart  attuned 
to  such  unselfish  chivalry  as  the  heart 
of  Major  Dobbin  ?  or  a  life  of  such 
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heroic  self-abnegation  and  stainless  hon¬ 
or  as  that  of  Henry  Esmond  ?  or  to 
show,  not  by  precept,  but  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Colonel  Thomas  Newcome,  how 
good  it  is  to  be  faithful  and  honest,  to 
be  brave  and  humble,  to  love  God,  and 
to  be  in  charity  with  all  men  ?  I  have 
searched  his  pages  in  vain  for  Thacke- 
ray’s  cynicism.  I  have  found  only  his 
infinite  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best, 
or  even  second  best,  in  his  erring  fel¬ 
low-men.  He  is  the  most  human  of 
humanists,  and  as  often  as  not,  when 
there  is  a  jest  on  his  lips,  there  are  tears 
in  his  voice. 

I  do  not  know  what  Thackeray’s 
method  of  work  was  ;  but  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain — and  that  is,  that  his  char¬ 
acters  were  to  him  absolutely  real,  that 
he  believed  in  them,  suffered  with  them, 
rejoiced  with  them,  as  though  they 
were  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  His 


upon  me  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  when 
1  am  walking,  perhaps,  or  in  some  way 
actively  employed.  Sometimes  it  but 
half  reveals  itself.  That  is  to  say,  it 
lacks  some  essential  motive.  In  this 
case,  it  is  useless  to  puzzle  over  it.  I 
let  it  alone,  and  by-and-by,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days, 
the  solution  flashes  upon  me  in  the 
same  unexpected  way.  Unconscious 
cerebration  may  have  been  going  on, 
but  it  was  absolutely  unconscious. 
And  so  with  the  characters.  They 
present  themselves  just  as  real  person¬ 
ages  might  walk  into  my  library,  and 
introduce  themselves  and  their  busi¬ 
ness.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  look  at 
them  face  to  face,  just  as  I  should  look 
at  living  visitors.  I  do  not  “  invent” 
their  features,  or  their  moral  qualifica¬ 
tions,  or  even  their  actions.  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  no  mental  deliberation  about 


own  heart  beats  under  the  lines,  as  he 
traces  them  with  his  hand.  That  is 
why  they  are  so  real  to  us  ;  for  no  story¬ 
teller  can  possibly  make  his  readers  be¬ 
lieve  in  characters  which  he  does  no- 
believe  in  himself. 

And  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  inmost 
secret  of  the  art  of  the  novelist,  sincer¬ 
ity.  It  is  of  no  use  to  “  make  believe” 
as  the  children  say.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
dress  up  a  company  of  puppets,  and 
put  fine  speeches  in  their  mouths,  and 

full  the  wires  this  way,  and  that  way. 
t  is  of  no  use  to  describe  scenery  which 
you  have  never  seen  :  or  people  living 
in  a  class  of  life  to  which  you  have  no 
access ;  or  emotions  which  you  have 
never  felt.  Such  work  rings  hollow  ; 
and  although  it  may  amuse  fur  an  hour, 
there  is  nothing  satisfying  in  it,  and 
nothing  enduring. 

I  am  ashamed  to  refer  to  myself  in 
this  connection  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  work,  of  the  story-teller’s 
craft,  and  of  the  tools  to  be  used  in  it, 
one  can  but  fall  back  upon  personal  ex- 
erience.  I  have  repeatedly  been  asked 
ow  I  set  to  work  to  write  a  novel,  and 
the  only  answer  I  can  give,  in  all  seri¬ 
ousness,  is  that  I  lay  in  a  stock  of 
paper,  a  box  of  quill  nibs,  and  a  big 
stone  bottle  of  the  best  and  blackest 
ink.  “  But  how  do  you  invent  the 
plot?”  asks  my  questioner.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  do  not  invent  the  plot 
The  plot  comes  of  itself.  It  flashes 


what  they  shall  do  or  say.  They  do 
absolutely  as  they  please.  They  say 
what  comes  into  their  heads,  not  what 
comes  into  mine  !  To  me,  they  seem 
as  living  men  and  women,  having  pas¬ 
sions,  prejudices,  emotions,  and  wills 
of  their  own. 

“  Why  did  you  let  Crosbie  jilt  Lily 
Dale  ?”  I  asked  Anthony  Trollope  one 
day. 

“  Why  did  I  ‘  let  ’  him  ?”  he  repeat¬ 
ed.  “  How  could  I  help  it  ?  He  would 
do  it,  confound  him  !” 

This  was  not  said  in  jest.  It  was 
earnest.  I  know  exactly  what  Trollope 
meant.  Given  the  creation — if  you 
care  to  give  it  so  fine  a  name — given 
the  creation  of  a  certain  character,  all 
the  actions  of  that  character  are  as  nec¬ 
essarily  governed  by  the  laws  of  his 
being  as  if  he  were  a  living  and  breath¬ 
ing  entity.  I  have  myself  been  in  the 
same  way  constrained  and  mastered  by 
puppets  of  my  own  making.  Indeed, 
1  once  seriously  damaged  the  success  of 
a  story  by  giving  way  to  the  wrong¬ 
headedness  of  the  principal  characters  ; 
and,  moreover,  I  knew  quite  well  at  the 
time  that  by  so  giving  way,  I  must  in- 
evitablv  mar  the  popularity  of  the  book. 
It  is  therefore  from  these  humble  ex- 
eriences  of  my  own  that  I  judge  when 

say  that  Thackeray  was  sincere. 

I  spoke  iust  now  of  Henry  Esmond. 
After  all  that  I  have  ventured  to  say  in 
disparagement  of  historical  novels,  I 
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am  bound  to  confess  that  “  Esmond” 
is,  to  my  mind,  Thackeray’s  master¬ 
piece.  But  it  is  a  case  in  which  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.  Thackeray’s 
knowledge  of  the  history,  literature, 
and  social  life  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  wa.s  so  profound  and  so  intimate, 
that  he  could  not  really  have  known 
them  better  had  he  been  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Addison  and  Pope.  He  had 
ample  materials  ready  to  his  hand  in 
the  rich  store  of  news-letters  belonging 
to  that  reign  ;  and  he  made  a  supreme¬ 
ly  skilful  use  of  those  materials  with 
the  result  that  “  Esmond”  is  not  only 
his  masterpiece,  but  that  it  is  also  the 
best  historical  novel  ever  written. 
There  is  one  scene  in  “  Esmond,”  one 
among  many  of  almost  equal  excel¬ 
lence,  in  which  spirit,  dignity,  and 
nobleness  rise  to  their  highest  level,  I 
refer  to  that  scene  in  which  Esmond 
and  younw  Lord  Castleton  follow  Prince 
Charles  Edward  to  Castlewood  House, 
whither  the  prince  has  pursued  the 
beautiful  Beatrix,  Lord  Castleton’s  sis¬ 
ter  and  Esmond’s  cousin.  They  arrive 
at  night,  to  find  the  house  shut  up,  and 
the  prince  lying  asleep  upon  his  bed. 
He  wakes,  and  is  stung  by  the  ceremo¬ 
nious  contempt  with  which  Esmond  in¬ 
forms  hi:n  that  by  dishonorably  pursu¬ 
ing  thither  the  sister  of  his  host,  he  has 
missed  the  golden  opportunity  which 
would  have  restored  him  to  the  throne 
of  the  Stuarts. 

“  The  Prince  started  up,  seeing  two  men  in 
his  chamber. 

“  ‘  (Jai  est  Ihf  ’  says  he,  and  took  a  pistol 
from  under  his  pillow. 

“  ‘  It  is  the  Marquis  of  Esmond.  ’  says  the 
Colonel,  ‘  come  to  welcome  his  Majesty  to  his 
house  of  Castlewood,  and  to  report  of  what 
has  happened  in  London.  Pursuant  to  the 
King’s  orders,  I  passed  the  night  before  last, 
alter  leaving  bis  Majesty,  in  waiting  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Ring.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
Majesty’s  desire  to  see  the  country,  and  to 
visit  our  poor  house,  should  have  caused  the 
King  to  quit  London  without  notice  yester. 
day,  when  the  opportunity  happened,  which 
in  all  human  probability  may  not  occur  again  ; 
and  had  the  King  not  chosen  to  ride  to  Castle¬ 
wood.  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  have  slept 
to-night  at  St.  James’.’ 

“  ‘  Parbleu,  Monsieur,  you  give  me  too 
much  Majesty,’  said  the  Prince,  who  had  now 
risen,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  to  one  of  us 
to  help  him  to  his  coat.  But  neither  stirred. 

“  *  We  shall  take  care,’  says  Esmond,  ‘  not 
much  oftener  to  offend  in  that  particular.' 

“‘Sir,’  says  the  Prince,  burning  with  rage 
(be  had  assumed  his  royal  coat  unassisted  by 
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this  time)—'  Sir,  did  I  come  here  to  receive 
insults?  ’ 

“  ‘  To  confer  them,  may  it  please  your 
Majesty,’  says  the  Colonel,  with  a  very  low 
bow  ;  ‘  and  the  gentlemen  of  our  family  are 
come  to  thank  you.’ 

“  ‘  Malediction  !  ’  says  the  young  man,  tears 
starting  into  his  eyes  with  helpless  rage  and 
mortification.  ‘  What  will  you  with  me,  gen- 
tlemen  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  If  your  Majesty  will  please  to  enter  the 
next  apartment,’  says  Esmond,  preserving  his 
grave  tone,  ‘  I  have  some  papers  there  w'hich 
I  would  gladly  submit  to  you  ;  and  by  your 
permission  I  will  lead  the  way.’ 

“  And  taking  the  taper  up,  and  backing  be¬ 
fore  the  Prince  with  very  great  ceremony,  Mr. 
Esmond  passed  into  the  room  through  which 
we  had  just  entered  into  the  house. 

“  ‘  Please  to  set  a  chair  for  his  Majesty, 
Frank,’  says  the  Colonel  to  his  companion, 
who  wondered  almost  as  much  at  this  scene, 
and  was  as  much  puzzled  by  it  as  the  Prince. 

“  Then,  going  to  the  crypt  over  the  mantel- 
piece,  the  Colonel  opened  it,  and  drew  thence 
a  bundle  of  papers. 

“  ‘  Here,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,’  says 
he,  ‘  is  the  patent  of  Marquis  sent  over  by 
your  royal  father  at  Saint  Germains  to  Vis¬ 
count  Castlewood,  my  father.  Here  is  the  wit¬ 
nessed  certificate  of  my  father’s  marriage  to 
my  mother,  and  of  my  birth  and  christening. 
I  was  christened  of  that  religion  of  which  your 
sainted  sire  gave  all  through  life  so  shining 
an  example.  Dear  Frank,  these  are  my  titles 
— and  this  is  what  I  do  with  them.  Here  go 
baptism  and  marriage— and  here  the  ninr- 
quisate  and  the  august  sign-manual  with 
which  your  Majesty’s  predecessor  was  pleased 
to  honor  our  race  !  ’ 

“  And,  as  Esmond  spoke,  he  set  the  papers 
burning  in  the  brazier. 

“  ‘  You  will  please,  sir,  to  remember,’  he 
continued,  ‘  that  my  family  hath  rained  itself 
by  fidelity  to  yours— that  my  grandfather 
spent  his  estate,  and  gave  his  blood,  and  his 
son  to  die  for  your  service— that  my  dear  lord's 
grandfather  (for  lord  yon  are  now,  Frank,  by 
right  and  title  too)  died  for  the  same  cause— 
that  my  poor  kinswoman,  my  father’s  second 
wife,  after  giving  away  her  honor  to  your 
wicked,  perjured  race,  sent  all  her  wealth  to 
the  King,  and  got  in  return  this  precious  title 
which  now  lies  in  ashes,  and  this  inestimable 
yard  of  blue  ribbon.  I- lay  this  ribbon  at  your 
feet,  and  stamp  upon  it  -I  draw  this  sword, 
and  break  it,  and  deny  you  -  and  had  you 
completed  the  wrong  you  designed  us,  by 
Heaven,  I  would  have  driven  it  through  your 
heart,  and  no  more  have  pardoned  you  than 
your  father  pardoned  Monmouth — Frank  will 
do  the  same — won’t  you,  cousin  ?  ’ 

“  Frank,  who  had  been  looking  on  with  a 
stupid  air  at  the  papers  as  they  flamed  in  the 
brazier,  took  out  his  sword,  and  broke  it, 
holding  his  head  down. 

“  *  I  go  with  my  cousin,’  says  he,  giving  Es 
mond  a  grasp  of  his  hand.  *  Marquis  or  not, 
by  the  Lord  !  1  stand  by  him  any  day.  I  beg 
your  Majesty’s  pardon  forswearing  ;  but  .  .  . 
I’m  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover  I  ’  ’’ 
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There  is  yet  one  more  point  to  be 
scored  in  favor  of  the  story-teller’s 
craft,  one  service  which  it  is  sometimes 
—perhaps  often — in  the  story-teller’s 
power  to  render  to  his  fellow-men.  He 
can  for  a  little  while,  now  and  then, 
come  between  the  sorrowing  heart  and 
its  sorrow,  between  the  sufferer  and  his 
pain.  It  may  be  the  merest  drop  of 


the  waters  of  Lethe,  yet  that  drop 
brings  a  moment’s  relief  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  heart,  to  the  aching  nerves,  to  the 
tired  brain.  And  it  is  this  blest  privi¬ 
lege,  a  privilege  far  above  fame  or  gain, 
or  any  worldly  guerdon,  which  is  the 
exceeding  great  reward  of  all  story¬ 
tellers,  great  or  small. —  Contemporary 
Review. 


THE  HADRAMUT  :  A  JOURNEY  IN  SOUTHERN  ARABIA. 
BY  J.  THEODORE  BENT. 


Between  Aden  and  Maskat,  Mokalla 
is  the  only  spot  which  has  any  jireten- 
sions  to  be  called  a  seaport  town.  It 
is  three  hundred  miles  from  Aden,  and 
here  we  were  deposited  last  December 
by  a  chance  steamer,  to  begin  our  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Had  ram  ut  valley,  which  an¬ 
ciently  was  the  centre  of  the  frankin¬ 
cense  and  myrrh  trade,  one  of  the  most 
fa»ned  commercial  centres  of  Araby  the 
Blest,  before  Mohammedan  fanaticism 
blighted  all  industries  and  closed  the 
peninsula  to  the  outer  world. 

Immediately  behind  Mokalla  rise 
grim  arid  mountains  of  a  reddish  hue, 
and  the  town  is  plastered  against  this 
rich-tinged  background.  By  the  shore, 
like  a  lighthouse,  stands  the  white 
minaret  of  the  mosque,  the  walls  and 
pinnacles  of  which  are  covered  with 
dense  masses  of  seabirds  and  pigeons  ; 
not  far  from  this  the  huge  palace  where 
the  Sultan  dwells  reminds  one  of  a 
whitewashed  mill  with  a  lacelike  para¬ 
pet  ;  white,  red  and  brown  are  the 
dominant  colors  of  the  town,  and  in 
the  harbor  the  Arab  dhows  with  fan¬ 
tastic  sterns  rock  to  and  fro  in  the  un¬ 
steady  sea,  forming  altogether  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  unusual  scene.  Nominally 
Mokalla  is  ruled  over  by  a  Sultan  of 
the  A1  Kaiti  family,  whose  connection 
with  India  has  made  them  very  English 
ill  their  sympathies,  and  his  Majesty’s 
general  appearance,  with  his  velvet  coat 
and  jewelled  daggers,  is  far  more  Ind¬ 
ian  than  Arabian.  Keally  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  people  in  the  town  ate  the 
money-grubbing  Parsees  from  Bombay, 
and  it  is  essentially  one  of  those  com¬ 
mercial  centres  where  Hindustani  is 
spoken  nearly  as  much  as  Arabian. 
We  were  lodged  in  a  so-called  palace 


hard  by  the  bazaar,  w'hich  reeked  with 
mysterious  smells  and  was  alive  with 
flies  ;  so  we  worked  hard  to  get  our 
prfeparations  made  and  to  make  our  so¬ 
journ  in  this  uncongenial  burning  spot 
as  short  as  possible. 

For  our  journey  inland  we  were  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  Sultan  to  a  tribe  of 
Bedouins  and  their  camels.  Mikaic 
was  the  name  of  our  Mokadam,  or 
headman,  and  his  tribe  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Khailike,  all  tiny  spare  men 
with  long  shaggy  hair  bound  up  with 
leather  thongs,  very  dark,  naked  save 
for  a  loin  cloth,  and  the  girdle  to  which 
were  attached  their  brass  powder-flasks, 
shaped  like  a  ram’s  horn,  their  silver 
cases  for  flint  and  steel,  their  daggers 
and  their  thorn  extractors.  They  are 
far  different  from  the  stately  Bedouin 
of  S^ria  and  Egypt,  and  are,  both  as  to 
religion  and  physique,  distinctly  an 
aboriginal  race  of  Southern  Arabia,  as 
different  from  the  Arab  as  the  Hindu 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 

Never  shall  we  forget  the  confusion 
of  our  start.  Mikaic  and  ten  of  his 
men  appeared  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  our  rooms,  and  were  let  loose  on  our 
seventy  packages  like  so  many  devils 
from  hell,  yelling  and  quarrelling  with 
one  another,  and  with  all  the  diseased 
beggars  of  Mokalla  in  their  train. 
First  of  all  the  luggage  had  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  loads  for  twenty-two  camels, 
then  they  drew  lots  for  these  loads  with 
small  sticks,  then  they  drew  lots  for  us 
riders,  and  finally  we  had  a  stormy  bar¬ 
gain  as  to  the  price,  which,  when  finally 
decided  upon,  was  ratified  by  placing 
the  first  two  fingers  of  one  contractor 
on  the  hand  of  the  other. 

We  felt  worn  and  weary  when  a  start 
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was  made  at  midday,  and  oar  cup  of 
bitterness  was  full  when  we  were  de¬ 
posited,  bag  and  baggage,  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  gate,  and  told  that 
we  must  spend  the  night  amid  a  sea  of 
small  fish  drying  on  the  shore,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  dirty  Bedouin 
huts.  These  fish  are  put  out  to  dry  by 
thousands  along  this  coast ;  men  feed  on 
them  and  so  do  the  camels  ;  they  make 
lamp-oil  out  of  them  ;  large  sacks  of 
them  are  taken  into  the  interior  as  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  air  is  everywhere 
redolent  with  their  stench.  VVe  had 
just  enough  strength  of  mind  to  com¬ 
mence  the  first  of  many  quarrels  with 
our  camel-men,  and  insist  on  being 
taken  two  miles  further  on  awav  from 
the  smells,  where  beneath  the  pleasant 
shade  of  some  palm  trees  we  halted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  recovered 
from  the  agonies  of  our  start. 

Three  days’  camel  riding  up  one  of 
the  short  valleys  which  leads  toward 
the  high  plateau  offered  little  of  inter¬ 
est  beyond  arid  rocks  and  burned-up, 
sand-covered  valleys.  Here  and  there, 
where  warm  volcanic  streams  rise  out 
of  the  ground,  the  wilderness  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  luxurious  garden,  in  which 
palms,  tobacco,  and  other  green  things 
grow.  One  of  the  scrub  trees  which 
clothe  the  wilderness  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  rack,  and  is  used  by  them  for 
cleaning  their  teeth  ;  it  amused  us  to 
chew  this  as  we  went  along — it  is 
slightly  bitter,  but  cleans  th^e  teeth 
most  effectually. 

Then  we  entered  the  narrow  tortuous 
valley  of  Howeri,  which  ascends  toward 
the  plateau,  in  which  the  midday  heat 
was  intense  ;  and  at  our  evening  halts 
we  suffered  not  a  little  from  camel 
ticks,  which  abound  in  the  sand,  until 
we  learned  to  avoid  old  camping- 
grounds,  and  not  to  pitch  our  tents  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wells. 
There  are  two  villages  at  the  head  of 
the  Wadi  Howeri,  where  there  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  “  ghail” — that  rare  phenomenon 
in  Arabia,  a  running  stream.  Here  the 
Bedouin  inhabitants  cultivate  the  date- 
palm,  and  have  green  patches  of  lucerne 
and  grain,  very  refreshing  to  the  eye. 
At  At  Bat-ha  we  actually  reposed  under 
a  spreading  tree,  a  wild  unedible  fig 
called  Lumba  by  the  Arabs,  a  nick¬ 
name  given  to  all  worthless,  idle  indi¬ 


viduals  in  these  parts.  Bedouin  women 
crowded  around  us,  closely  veiled  in 
indigo  dyed  masks,  with  narrow  slits 
for  their  eyes,  carrying  their  babies  with 
them  in  rude  cradles  resembling  hen¬ 
coops,  with  a  cluster  of  charms  hung 
from  the  top,  which  has  the  twofold 
advantage  of  amusing  the  baby  and 
keeping  off  the  evil  eye.  After  much 

fiersuasion  we  induced  one  of  the  good 
adies  to  sit  for  her  photograph,  or 
rather  to  sit  stilt  while  something  was 
being  done  which  she  did  not  in  the 
least  understand. 

Leaving  these  villages  behind  us,  we 
climbed  rapidly  higher  and  higher, 
until,  at  an  elevation  of  over  5000  feet, 
we  found  ourselves  at  last  on  a  broad 
level  plateau,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  in  every  direction,  and 
shutting  off  the  Had  ram  ut  from  the 
coast.  This  is  the  “  mens  excelsus” 
of  Pliny  ;  *  here  we  have  the  vast  area 
where  once  flourished  the  frankincense 
and  the  myrrh.  Of  the  latter  shrub 
there  is  plenty  left,  and  it  is  still  tapped 
for  its  odoriferous  sap  ;  but  of  the  for¬ 
mer  we  only  saw  one  specimen  on  the 
plateau,  for  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
wealth  of  this  country  has  steadily  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  further  east,  however,  in  the 
Mahri  country,  there  is,  1  understand, 
a  considerable  quantity  left. 

Words  cannot  express  the  desolate 
aspect  of  this  vast  plateau.  Akaba,  or 
“  the  going  up,”  as  the  Arabs  call  it, 
is  exclusively  Bedouin  property,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  little  herbage  to  be 
found,  thither  the  nomads  drive  their 
flocks  and  young  camels  :  there  is  no 
sign  of  habitation  over  its  whole  ex¬ 
panse  ;  only  here  and  there  a  few  tanks 
are  dug  to  collect  rain  water  if  any 
fulls,  but  the  air  is  fresh  and  invigorat¬ 
ing  after  the  excessive  heat  of  the  val¬ 
leys  below.  After  travelling  along  this 
plateau  for  three  days  we  at  length 
reached  the  valley  system  which  centres 
in  the  broad  Hadramut.  To  the  south 
and  to  the  north  of  the  main  valley  are 
cut  out  of  this  plateau,  like  slices  out 
of  a  cake,  numerous  collateral  branches, 
deep,  narrow  and  straight.  From  all 
points  of  the  plateau  the  descent  into 

*  Pliny,  xii.  14,  §  62  :  “  In  medio  Arabi® 
fere  sant  Adramitae  pagns  Sabaaornm  in  monte 
excelso.*’ 
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them  is  precipitous,  and  on  either  side 
of  them  rise  these  red  stratified  walls 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  high. 

Our  first  peep  down  into  the  Wadi 
A1  Aisa,  toward  which  our  Bedouins 
had  conducted  us,  was  striking  in  the 
extreme,  and  as  we  gazed  down  into  the 
narrow  valley  with  its  line  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  numerous  villages,  we  felt  as 
if  we  were  on  the  edge  of  another  world. 
It  had  not  been  our  intention  to  visit 
the  Wadi  A1  Aisa,  but  to  approach  the 
Hadramut  by  another  valley  called 
Dowan  ;  but  our  camel-men  would  not 
take  us  that  way,  and  purposely  got  up 
a  scare  that  the  men  of  Khoreba  at  the 
head  of  Wadi  Dowan  were  going  to  at¬ 
tack  us,  and  would  refuse  to  let  us 
pass.  A  convenient  old  woman  was 
found  who  professed  to  bring  this 
news,  a  dodge  subsequently  resorted  to 
by  another  Bedouin  tribe  which  wanted 
to  govern  our  progress.  So  we  humbly 
descended  into  the  Wadi  A1  Aisa,  and 
found  ourselves  encamped  hard  by  the 
village  of  Khaileh,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Khailike  tribe,  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  Mikaic’s  father’s  house  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  castle  of  his 
uncle,  who  is  the  sheikh  of  the  tribe. 
These  worthies  both  extorted  from  us 
substantial  sums  of  money  and  sold  us 
food  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  thus  it 
was  that  we  learned  why  we  were  not 
permitted  to  go  to  Khoreba,  and  why 
the  old  woman  and  her  story  had  been 
produced. 

We  thought  Mikaic  and  his  men  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  naked  savages  when  on 
the  plateau,  but  when  we  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  their  relatives,  and  when  we 
saw  their  castles  and  their  palm  groves 
and  their  long  line  of  gardens  in  the 
narrow  valley,  our  preconceived  notions 
of  the  wild  homeless  Bedouin  and  his 
poverty  underwent  considerable  change. 
During  the  two  days  we  encamped  at 
Khaileh  we  were  gazed  upon  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  by  a  relentless  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  children.  It  amused  us  at 
first  to  see  the  women  here  fox  the  most 
art  unmasked,  with  their  exceedingly 
eavy  girdles  of  brass,  their  anklets  of 
brass  half  a  foot  deep,  their  bracelets  of 
brass,  their  iron  nose  rings,  and  their 
massive  and  numerous  earrings  which 
tore  down  the  lobe  of  the  ear  with  their 
weight.  Kvery  Bedouin,  male  or  female, 
Nxw  SxBixs.— Yoi.  LX.,  No.  4. 


has  a  ring  or  charm  of  cornelian  set  in 
base  silver,  and  agates  and  small  tusks 
also  set  in  silver.  Not  far  from  Khaileh 
we  saw  a  fine  village  which  we  were 
told  was  inhabited  by  Arabs  of  pure 
blood,  so  we  sent  a  polite  message  to 
the  Seyyid,  or  headman  of  the  place,  to 
ask  if  we  might  pay  him  our  respects. 
Ills  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  if  we 
paid  thirty  dollars  we  might  come  and 
pass  four  hours  in  his  town.  Needless 
to  say,  we  declined  the  invitation  with 
thanks,  and  on  the  morrow  when  we 
marched  up  the  Wadi  A1  Aisa  we  gave 
the  abode  of  this  hospitable  Seyyid  a 
wide  berth. 

Shief  was  the  name  of  the  next  vil¬ 
lage  at  which  we  halted  for  a  night, 
also  inhabited  by  pure  Arabs,  who 
treated  us  with  excessive  rudeness.  It 
is  a  very  picturesque  spot,  perched  on 
a  rock,  with  towers  and  turrets  con¬ 
structed  of  sun-dried  brick  ;  only  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  these  valleys,  the  houses 
are  so  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  rock 
behind  them  that  they  lose  their  effect. 
The  rich  have  evidently  recognized  this 
difficulty  and  whitewash  their  houses, 
but  in  the  poorer  villages  there  is  no 
whitewash,  and  consequently  nothing 
to  make  them  stand  out  from  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  Arab  girls  before  they  en¬ 
ter  the  harem  and  take  the  veil  are  a 
curious  sight  to  behold.  Their  bodies 
and  faces  are  dyed  a  bright  yellow'  with 
turmeric  ;  on  this  ground  they  paint 
black  lines  with  antimony  over  their 
eyes  ;  the  fashionable  color  for  the  nose 
is  red  ;  green  spots  adorn  the  cheek, 
and  the  general  aspect  is  grotesque  be¬ 
yond  description.  My  wife  tells  me 
that  the  belles  in  the  Sultan’s  harem 
are  also  painted  in  this  fashion,  and 
that  they  also  paint  gloves  on  their 
hands  and  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  thus 
bedizened  hope  to  secure  the  affections 
of  their  lords.  At  Shief  the  men  would 
not  allow  my  wife  to  approach  or  hold 
any  intercourse  with  the  Arab  women, 
using  opprobrious  epithets  when  she 
tried  to  make  friendly  overtures,  with 
the  quaint  result  that  whenever  Mrs. 
Bent  advanced  toward  a  group  of  gaz¬ 
ing  females  they  fled  precipitately  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  before  a  collie  dog. 
These  women  wear  their  dresses  hi^ 
in  front,  showing  their  yellow  legs 
above  the  knee,  and  long  behind  ;  they 
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are  of  deep  blue  cotton  decorated  with 
fine  embroidery  and  patches  of  yellow 
and  red  sewn  on  in  pattern.  It  is  the 
universal  female  dress  in  Hadramut, 
and  looks  as  if  the  fashion  had  not 
changed  since  the  days  when  Hazarma- 
veth  the  patriarch  settled  in  this  valley 
and  gave  it  his  name  (Gen.  z.  28). 
The  tall  tapering  straw  hat  worn  by 
these  women  when  in  the  fields  con¬ 
tributes  with  the  mask  to  make  the 
Hadrami  females  as  externally  repulsive 
as  the  most  jealous  of  husbands  could 
desire. 

The  town  of  Hajarein  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  one  in  the  collateral  valleys,  and  is 
built  on  a  lofty  isolated  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  Wadi  Kasr,  about  twenty 
miles  before  it  joins  the  main  valley. 
With  its  towel s  and  turrets  it  recalled 
to  our  minds  as  we  saw  it  in  the  distance 
ceitain  hill-set  mediaeval  villages  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  Here  a  vice  sultan 
governs  on  behalf  of  the  A1  Kaiti  fam¬ 
ily,  an  ill-conditioned,  extortionate  in¬ 
dividual,  whose  bad  reception  of  us 
contributed  to  his  subsequent  removal 
from  office.  Internally  Hajarein  is 
squalid  and  dirty  in  the  extreme  ;  each 
street  is  but  a  cesspool  for  the  houses 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  house  al¬ 
lotted  to  us  produced  specimens  of 
most  smells  and  most  insects,  and  the 
day  of  rest  we  proposed  for  ourselves 
here  was  spent  in  fighting  with  our  old 
camel-men  who  left  us  here,  and  in 
fighting  with  the  new  ones  who  were 
to  take  us  on  to  the  main  valley,  and 
in  indignantly  refusing  to  pay  the  Sul¬ 
tan  the  sum  of  money  which  our  pres¬ 
ence  in  his  town  led  him  to  think  it  his 
right  to  demand. 

During  the  days  we  were  at  Hajarein 
several  weddings  were  celebrated.  To 
form  a  suitable  place  for  conviviality 
they  cover  over  a  yard  with  mats,  just 
like  the  Abyssinians  do,  and  the  wom¬ 
en,  to  show  their  hilarity  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  utter  the  same  gurgling  noises  as 
the  Abyssinian  women  do  on  a  like  oc¬ 
casion,  and  call  uluUa.  From  our  roof 
we  watched  the  bridegroom's  nocturnal 
procession  to  his  brio’s  house,  accom¬ 
panied  b^  his  friends  bearing  torches, 
and  singing  and  speechifying  to  their 
hearts’  content.  On  a  subsequent  oc¬ 
casion  at  Ghail  ba  Wazir  our  roof  hap¬ 
pened  to  command  a  view  of  the  ter¬ 
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race  where  a  bride  and  her  handmaid¬ 
ens  were  making  merry  with  diums 
and  coffee.  In  spite  of  the  frowns  and 
gesticulations  of  the  order  keeper,  who 
fioiirished  her  stick  at  ns  and  bid  us 
begone,  we  were  able  to  get  a  peep, 
forbidden  to  males,  at  the  blushing 
bride.  She  wore  on  her  head  large  sil¬ 
ver  bosses  like  tin  plates ;  her  ears 
were  weighed  down  with  jewels,  her 
fingers  were  straight  with  rings,  and 
her  arms  a  mass  of  bracelets  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  her  breast  was  hidden  by  a 
multiplicity  of  necklaces.  Her  face, 
of  course,  was  painted  yellow,  with 
black  lines  over  her  eyes  and  mouth 
like  heavy  mustaches  reaching  to  her 
ears,  and  from  her  nose  hung  some¬ 
thing  which  looked  to  us  like  a  gold 
coin.  The  bride  herself  evidently  had 
no  objection  to  our  presence,  but  the 
threatening  aspect  of  her  women  com¬ 
pelled  ns  reluctantly  to  retire. 

Near  Hajarein  are  many  traces  of 
the  olden  days  when  the  frankincense 
trade  flourished,  and  when  the  town  of 
Dowani,  which  name  is  still  retained 
in  the  Wadi  Powan,  was  a  great  em¬ 
porium  for  this  trade.  Acres  and  acres 
of  ruins,  dating  from  the  centuries  im¬ 
mediately  before  our  era,  lie  stretched 
along  the  valley  here,  just  showing 
their  heads  above  the  weight  of  super¬ 
incumbent  sand  which  has  invaded  and 
overwhelmed  the  past  glories  of  this 
district  The  ground  lies  strewn  with 
fragments  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions, 
pottery,  and  other  indications  of  a  rich 
harvest  for  the  excavator,  but  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Nahad  tribe  prevented  us 
from  paying  these  ruins  more  than  a 
cursory  visit,  and  even  to  secure  this 
we  had  to  pay  the  sheikh  of  the  place 
nineteen  dollars  ;  and  his  greeting  was 
ominous  as  he  angrily  muttered,  “  Sa¬ 
laam  to  all  who  believe  Mohammed  is 
the  true  prophet.”  The  Nahad  tribe 
occupy  about  ten  miles  of  the  valley 
through  which  we  passed,  and  the  toll- 
money  we  paid  to  this  tribe  for  the 
privilege  of  passing  by  was  the  most 
exorbitant  demanded  from  us  on  our 
journey.  When  once  you  have  paid 
the  toll-money  {siyar),  and  have  with 
you  the  escort  (siyara)  of  the  tribe, 
you  are  practicaUy  safe  wherever  you 
may  travel  in  Arabia  ;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  us  from  being  grossly  insulted 
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as  we  passed  by  certain  Nahad  Tillages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  crowded  round 
our  camels,  calling  us  “  dogs”  and 
“  pigs*”  bidding  us  come  down, 
that  they  might  cut  our  infidel  throats. 
A  town  called  Kaidun  is  the  chief  cen¬ 
tre  of  this  tribe,  where  dwells  a  very 
holy  man  celebrated  all  the  country 
round  for  his  miracles  and  good  works. 
We  purposely  avoided  passing  too  near 
this  town,  and  afterward  learnt  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  very 
holy  Seyyid  that  our  reception  was  so 
bad  among  the  Nahad  tribe.  At  Assab 
they  would  not  allow  us  to  dip  our  ves¬ 
sels  in  their  well,  nor  take  our  repast 
under  the  shadow  of  their  mosque  : 
even  the  women  of  this  village  ven¬ 
tured  to  insult  ns,  peeping  into  our 
tent  at  night,  and  tumbling  over  the 
guys  in  a  manner  most  aggravating  to 
the  weary  occupants. 

Our  troubles  on  this  score  were  hap¬ 
pily  terminated  at  Haura,  where  a  huge 
castle  belonging  to  the  A1  Kaiti  family 
dominates  a  humble  village  surrounded 
by  palm  groves.  Without  photographs 
to  bear  out  my  statement,  I  should 
hardly  dare  to  describe  the  magnificence 
of  these  castles  in  the  Hadramut.  That 
at  llaura  is  seven  stories  high,  and 
covers  fully  an  acre  of  ground  beneath 
the  beetling  cliff,  with  battlements, 
towers,  and  machicolations  bearing  a 
striking  likeness  to  Holyrood.  But 
Holyrood  is  built  of  stone,  and  Haura, 
save  for  the  first  story,  is  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks ;  and  if  Haura  stood 
where  Holyrood  does,  or  in  any  other 
country  save  dry,  arid  Arabia,  it  would 
long  ago  have  melted  away.  The  vice¬ 
sultan  of  Haura  received  us  right  well, 
and  immediately  gave  us  hot  spiced 
coffee  in  his  spacious  guest-hall,  and 
sent  kids  to  our  camp  as  a  present,  for 
we  were  now  nearing  the  palace  of  Sul¬ 
tan  Salah  bin  Mohammad  A1  Kaiti  of 
Shibahm,  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  the  Hadramut,  who  has  spent  twelve 
years  of  his  life  in  India,  and  whose 
reception  of  us  was  going  to  be  mag¬ 
nificent,  our  escort  told  us. 

The  day  after  leaving  Haura  we  en¬ 
tered  the  main  valley,  and  were  then 
in  the  Hadramut  proper,  for  this  name 
is  only  used  by  the  natives  to  indicate 
the  most  inhabited  portion  of  the  big 
main  valley,  and  is  never  applied  by 


them  to  the  collateral  valleys,  the  pla¬ 
teau,  or  the  coast  line.  At  the  village 
of  Alimanieh,  where  we  entered  the 
main  valley,  it  is  very  broad,  eight 
miles  at  least  from  cliff  to  cliff,  receiv¬ 
ing  at  this  point  collateral  valleys  from 
all  sides,  which  form  a  basin  in  its 
midst.  Until  we  were  within  a  mile  of 
the  castle  of  A1  Katan,  where  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Shibahm  resides,  all  was  desert 
and  sand,  but  suddenly  the  valley  nar¬ 
rows,  and  a  long  vista  of  cultivation 
was  spread  before  us.  Here  miles  of 
the  valley  are  covered  with  palm 
groves,  bright  green  patches  of  lucerne, 
almost  dazzling  to  look  upon  after  the 
arid  waste,  and  numerous  other  kinds 
of  grain  are  raised  by  irrigation,  for 
the  Hadramut  has  beneath  its  expanse 
of  sand  a  river  running,  the  waters  of 
which  are  obtained  by  digging  deep 
wells.  Skin  buckets  are  let  down  by 
ropes  and  drawn  up  by  cattle  by  means 
of  a  steep  slope,  and  then  the  water  is 
distributed  for  cultivation  by  narrow 
channels  ;  it  is  at  best  a  fierce  struggle 
with  nature  to  produce  these  crops,  for 
the  rainfall  ean  never  be  depended 
upon.  Sultan  Salah  sent  a  messenger 
to  beg  us  not  to  arrive  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  that  his  reception  of  us 
might  be  suitable  to  our  dignity,  as 
the  first  English  travellers  to  visit  his 
domains.  So  we  encamped  just  out¬ 
side  the  cultivation,  and  were  soon  vis¬ 
ited  by  the  Sultan’s  two  viziers,  mag¬ 
nificent  individuals  mounted  on  spir¬ 
ited  Arab  steeds,  with  plaided  turbans, 
long  lances,  and  many  gold  mohrs  fixed 
on  to  their  dagger  handles,  all  of  which 
argued  well  for  our  reception  on  the 
morrow  by  the  Sultan  of  Shibahm. 

Like  a  fairy  palace  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  white  as  a  wedding-cake  and 
with  as  many  battlements  and  pin¬ 
nacles,  with  its  windows  painted  red 
and  its  balustrades  decorated  with  the 
inevitable  chevron  pattern,  the  palace 
of  A1  Katan  rears  its  battlemented 
towers  above  the  neighboring  brown 
houses  and  expanse  of  palm  groves ; 
behind  it  rise  the  steep  red  rocks  of  the 
encircling  mountains,  the  whole  form¬ 
ing  a  scene  of  oriental  loveliness  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  in  words.  We  were 
mounted  on  horses  sent  expressly  by 
the  Sultan,  and  as  we  approached  feux 
de  joie  announced  onr  arrival,  and  at 
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hie  gate  stood  Sultan  Salah  to  greet  us,  relish,  as  it  imparts  a  sickly  flavor  to 
clad  in  a  long  robe  of  canary-colored  the  fluid. 

silk,  and  with  a  white  silk  turban  twist-  We  got  very  friendly  with  Sultan 
ed  around  his  swarthy  brow.  He  is  a  Salah  during  our  long  stay  under  hU 
large,  stout  man,  negroid  in  type,  for  roof,  and  he  would  come  and  sit  for 
his  mother  ^was  a  slave,  and  he  is  gen-  hours  together  in  our  room  and  talk 
erous  as  he  is  large,  to  Arab  and  Euro-  over  his  affairs.  He  took  special  in- 
peau  alike.  He  placed  at  our  disposal  terest  in  our  pursuits,  conducting  ug 
a  room  spread  with  oriental  carpets  in  person  to  archaeological  sites,  and 
and  cushions,  and  not  a  mouthful  of  manifesting  a  laudable  desire  to  have 
our  own  food  would  he  allow  us  to  his  photograph  taken.  He  assisted 
touch,  a  hospitality  which  had  its  draw-  both  our  botanist  and  naturalist  in  pur- 
backs,  for  the  Arab  cuisine  is  not  one  suing  their  investigations  into  the  some- 
suited  to  Western  palates.  After  strug-  what  limited  flora  and  fauna  of  his  do- 
gling  for  some  days  with  soups  of  oil,  minions,  and  he  would  freely  discourse, 
vegetables,  and  spices,  with  ill-cooked  too,  on  his  own  domestic  affairs,  giv- 
rice  flavored  with  a  nasty  nut,  with  ing  us  anything  but  a  pleasing  picture 
dry  meat  and  bread  like  leather,  we  of  Arab  harem  life,  which  he  described 
were  at  length  compelled  to  humbly  as  “  a  veritable  hell.”  Whenever  he 
crave  his  Majesty  to  allow  us  to  employ  saw  my  wife  working  or  developing 
our  own  cook.  This  he  graciously  per-  photographs,  he  would  smile  sadly  and 
mitted,  and  during  the  three  weeks  w’e  contrast  her  capacities  with  those  of 
passed  under  his  hospitable  roof  our  his  own  wives,  who,  as  he  expressed  it, 
cook  was  daily  supplied  by  the  Sultana  “  are  capable  of  nothing  but  painting 
— a  most  excellent  housewife  we  thought  themselves  and  quarrelling.”  Poor 
her — with  everything  we  needed.  Sultan  Salah  has  had  twelve  wives  in 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  day,  and  he  assured  us  that  their 
these  Arabian  palaces  is  the  wood-carv-  dissensions  and  backbitings  had  made 
ing.  The  doors  are  exquisitely  deco-  him  grow  old  before  his  time  ;  he  look¬ 
rated  with  intricate  patterns,  and  with  ed  sixty,  but  only  confessed  to  forty- 
a  text  out  of  the  Koran  carved  on  the  six,  so  the  balance  must  be  put  down 
lintel ;  the  locks  and  keys  are  all  of  to  the  cares  of  polygamy.  At  A1  Katan 
wood,  and  form  a  study  for  the  carver’s  the  Sultan  has  at  present  only  two  prop¬ 
art,  as  do  the  cupboards,  the  niches,  erly  acknowledged  wives,  whom  he 
the  supporting  beams  and  the  win-  wisely  keeps  apart ;  his  chief  wife,  or 
dows,  which  are  adorned  with  fret-  Sultana,  is  sister  to  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
work  instead  of  glass.  The  dwelling-  kalla,  and  the  Sultan  of  Mokalla  is 
rooms  are  above,  the  ground  floor  being  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sultan  Salah 
exclusively  used  for  merchandise,  and  by  another  wife.  In  this  way  do  Ara- 
the  first  floor  for  the  domestics.  We  bic  relationships  get  hopelessly  mixed, 
lived  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  next  This  lady’s  influence  is  considerable, 
two  stories  were  occupied  by  the  Sul-  and  he  is  obviously  in  awe  of  her — so 
tan  and  his  family,  and  above  was  the  much  so,  that  when  he  wants  to  visit 
terraced  roof  where  the  family  sleep  his  other  wife  he  has  to  invent  a  story 
during  the  summer  heat.  Every  guest  of  pressing  business  at  Shibahm.  “Our 
room  has  its  coffee  corner,  provided  wives,”  said  he  one  day,  “  are  all  like 
with  a  carved  oven,  where  the  grain  is  servants,  and  try  to  get  all  out  of  us 
roasted  and  the  water  boiled  ;  around  they  can  ;  they  have  no  interest  in 
are  hung  old  china  dishes  for  spices,  their  husband’s  property,  as  they  know 
brass  dishes  for  the  cups,  and  fans  to  they  may  be  sent  away  at  any  time.” 
keep  off  the  flies  ;  also  the  carved  cen-  And  in  this  remark  he  seems  to  have 
sers,  in  which  frankincense  is  burnt  properly  hit  off  the  chief  evil  of  polyg- 
and  handed  round  to  the  guests,  each  amy. 

one  of  whom  fumigates  his  garments  Then,  again,  he  would  continually 
with  it  before  passing  it  on.  It  is  also  lament  over  the  fanaticism  and  folly 
customary  to  fumigate  with  frankiu-  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  systera- 
cense  a  tumbler  before  putting  water  atically  oppose  all  liis  attempts  at  in- 
into  it,  a  process  we  did  not  altogether  troducing  improvements  from  civilized 
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countries  ;  more  especially  the  priestly 
element  in  the  Hadramut,  the  Seyyicls 
and  the  mollahs  dislike  him— the  for- 
mer,  who  trace  their  descent  from  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  forming  a 
sort  of  hierarchical  nobility  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  ;  and  on  several  occasions  he  has 
been  publicly  cursed  in  the  mosques  as 
an  unbeliever  and  friend  of  the  infidel. 
But  Sultan  Salah  has  money  which  he 
made  in  India,  and  owns  property  in 
Bombay  ;  consequently  he  has  the  most 
important  weapon  to  wield  that  any 
one  can  have  in  a  Semitic  country. 

“  Before  I  went  to  India  I  was  a  ras¬ 
cal  {harami)  like  these  men  here,”  he 
constantly  asseverated  ;  and  his  love 
for  things  Indian  and  English  is  un¬ 
bounded.  ”  If  only  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  send  me  a  Mohamme¬ 
dan  doctor  here,  I  would  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses,  and  his  influence,  both  politi¬ 
cal  and  social,  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  this  country.”  It  is  certainly  a 
great  thing  for  England  to  have  so  firm 
a  friend  in  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
habitable  coastline  between  Aden  and 
Muscat,  which  ought  by  rights  to  be 
ours — not  that  it  is  a  very  profitable 
country  to  possess,  but  in  the  hands 
of  another  power  it  might  unpleasantly 
affect  our  road  to  India,  and  in  com- 
plying  with  this  simple  request  of  Sul¬ 
tan  Salah ’s  an  easy  way  is  open  to  us 
for  extending  our  influence  in  that 
direction. 

Likewise,  from  a  humane  point  of 
view,  this  suggestion  of  Sultan  Salah’ s 
is  of  great  value,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Hadramut  are  more  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  things  medical  than  some 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa.  Certain 
quacks  dwell  in  the  towns,  and  profess 
to  diagnose  the  ailments  of  a  Bedouin 
woman  by  smelling  one  of  her  hairs 
brought  by  her  husband.  For  every 
pain,  no  matter  where,  they  brand  the 
patient  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  to  relieve 
a  person  who  has  eaten  too  much  fat, 
they  will  light  a  fire  around  him  to 
melt  it ;  to  heal  a  wound  they  will 
plug  up  the  nostrils  of  the  sufferer, 
believing  that  certain  scents  are  nox¬ 
ious  to  the  sore.  We  had  crowds  of 
patients  to  treat  while  stationed  at  A1 
Katan,  and  I  have  entered  quantities 
of  quaint  experiences  with  these  poor 
helpless  invalids  in  my  note-book. 


Once,  however,  the  Arabs  had  a 
good  laugh  at  the  expense  of  three 
members  of  our  party.  One  morning 
our  botanist  went  forth  in  quest  of 
plants  and  found  a  castor-oil  tree,  the 
berries  of  which  pleased  him  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Unwilling  to  keep  so  rare  a 
treat  for  himself,  he  brought  home 
some  branches  of  the  tree,  and  placed 
the  delicacy  before  two  of  our  servants, 
who  also  partook  heartily.  Terrible 
was  the  anguish  of  the  two  victims, 
which  was  increased  by  the  Arabs,  ver¬ 
itable  descendants  of  Job’s  comforters, 
who  told  them  they  were  sure  to  die, 
as  camels  did  which  ate  these  berries. 
The  botanist  did  not  succumb  as  soon 
as  the  others,  who  vowed  vengeance  on 
his  head  if  they  should  recover  :  to 
our  great  relief,  the  botanist  was  at 
last  seized,  and  thereby  proved  his  in¬ 
nocence  of  a  practical  joke,  and  three 
more  miserable  men  I  never  saw  for 
•  the  space  of  several  hours.  However, 
they  were  better,  though  prostrate, 
next  day,  and  for  some  time  to  come 
the  popular  joke  was  to  imitate  the 
noises  and  contortions  of  the  sufferers 
during  their  anguish. 

We  had  many  an  interesting  stroll 
round  the  Sultan’s  gardens  at  A1  Ka¬ 
tan,  and  watched  the  cultivation  of 
spices  and  vegetables  for  the  royal  ta¬ 
ble,  or  rather  floor ;  the  lucerne  and 
clover  for  his  cattle,  the  indigo  and 
henna  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  grain  ;  but  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  date  palm  the  most  atten¬ 
tion  is  lavished,  and  it  was  just  then 
the  season  at  which  the  female  spathe 
has  to  be  fructified  with  the  male  pol¬ 
len,  and  we  watched  with  interest  a 
man  going  round  with  an  apron  full 
of  male  spathes.  With  these  he  climb¬ 
ed  the  stem  of  the  female  palm  and 
with  a  knife  cut  open  the  bark  which 
encircles  the  female  spathe,  and  as  he 
shook  the  male  pollen  over  it  he  chant¬ 
ed  in  a  low  voice,  “  May  God  make 
you  grow  and  be  fruitful.”  No  por¬ 
tion  of  the  palm  is  wasted  in  the  Had¬ 
ramut  :  with  the  leaves  they  thatch 
huts  and  make  fences,  the  date  stones 
are  ground  into  powder  as  food  for  cat¬ 
tle,  and  they  eat  the  nutty  part  which 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  spathes  and 
which  they  call  Kourzan.  On  a  jour¬ 
ney  a  man  requires  nothing  but  a  skin 
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of  dates,  which  will  last  him  for  days  ; 
and  when  we  left,  Sultan  Salah  ^ave  us 
three  goat-skins  dlled  with  his  best 
dates  and  large  tins  of  delicious  honey, 
for  which  the  Hadramut  was  celebrated 
as  far  back  as  Pliny’s  time.* 

Innumerable  wells  are  dotted  over 
this  cultivated  area,  the  water  from 
which  is  distributed  over  the  fields  be¬ 
fore  sunrise  and  after  sunset.  The  de¬ 
licious  creaking  noise  made  by  heaving 
up  the  buckets  greeted  us  every  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  woke,  and  these  early 
morning  views  were  truly  exquisite. 
A  bright  crimson  tinge  would  grad¬ 
ually  creep  over  the  encircling  moun¬ 
tains,  making  the  parts  in  shade  of  a 
rich  purple  hue,  against  which  the 
feathery  palm-trees  and  whitewashed 
castles  stood  out  in  strong  contrast. 
All  the  animals  belonging  to  the  Sul* 
tan  are  stabled  within  the  encircling 
wall,  and  immediately  beneath  the  pal¬ 
ace  windows ;  the  horses’  stable  is  in 
the  open  courtyard,  where  they  are 
fed  with  fresh  lucerne  and  dates  where 
we  should  give  corn.  Here  too  reside 
the  cows  and  bullocks,  which  are  fed 
every  evening  by  women,  who  tie  to¬ 
gether  bunches  of  dried  grass  and  make 
it  appetizing  by  mixing  therewith  a 
few  blades  of  fresh  lucerne  ;  the  sheep 
and  the  goats  are  penned  on  another 
side,  while  the  cocks  and  hens  live  in 
and  around  the  main  drain.  All  is 
truly  patriarchal  in  character. 

Outside  the  cultivation  in  its  arid 
waste  of  sand  the  Hadramut  produces 
but  little  ;  now  and  again  we  came 
across  groups  of  the  camel  thorn,  tall 
i;rees  somewhat  resembling  the  holm 
oak.  It  is  in  Arabic  a  most  compli¬ 
cated  tree.  Its  fruit,  like  a  small  crab 
apple,  is  called  b'dom,  very  refreshing, 
and  making  an  excellent  preserve  ;  its 
leaves,  out  of  which  they  make  soap, 
are  called  gJiasl,  whereas  the  tree  itself 
is  called  ailb,  and  it  is  dearly  loved  by 
the  camels,  which  stretch  their  long 
necks  to  feed  oS  its  topmost  branches. 

Sultan  Salah  arranged  several  inter¬ 
esting  excursions  for  ns  during  our 
stay  at  A1  Katan.  One  of  these,  which 
lasted  five  days,  was  up  the  Wadi  Ser 
to  the  north  of  the  mam  valley,  which 
led  us  to  the  confines  of  the  great  cen- 


*  Pliny,  vi.  28,  §  161. 


tral  desert  of  Arabia,  during  which  we 
had  interesting  experiences  of  the  wild 
Bedouin  life,  and  visited  one  of  their 
own  peculiar  sacred  places  which  is  in 
this  valley,  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Saleh,  which  is  forty  feet  long ;  he 
was  a  giant,  they  said,  and  the  worker 
of  many  miracles  in  his  day.  We  also 
found  interesting  remains  of  an  old 
Himyaritic  town  in  the  Wadi  Ser,  as 
we  did  at  two  other  points  to  which 
our  good-natured  Sultan  sent  us. 

Then  he  sent  us  to  reside  for  five 
more  days  in  his  capital  of  Shibahtn, 
which  is  twelve  miles  distant  from  A1 
Katan,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  Hadramut  valley.  It  is 
built  on  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of 
the  narrowest  point  of  the  valley,  so 
that  no  one  can  pass  between  it  and 
the  cliffs  of  the  valley  out  of  gunshot 
of  the  walls.  This  rising  ground  has 
doubtless  been  produced  by  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  towns  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  fur  it  is  the  best  strategical 
point  in  the  neighborhood.  Early 
Arab  writers  tell  us  that  the  Himyarite 
population  of  this  district  came  here 
when  they  abandoned  their  capital  at 
Sabota,  or  Shabwa,  further  up  the  val¬ 
ley,  early  in  our  era,  but  we  found  evi¬ 
dent  traces  of  an  earlier  occupation 
than  this — an  inscription  and  a  seal 
with  the  name  “  Shibahm”  engraved 
on  it,  which  cannot  be  later  than  the 
third  century  B.c.  And  as  a  point  for 
making  up  the  caravans  which  started 
from  the  frankincense-growing  district, 
Shibahm  must  always  have  been  very 
important. 

The  town  of  Shibahm  offers  a  curi¬ 
ous  appearance  as  you  approach  ;  above 
its  mud-brick  walls  with  bastions  and 
watch  towers  appear  the  tall  white¬ 
washed  houses  of  the  wealthy,  which 
make  it  look  like  a  large  round  cake 
with  sugar  on  it.  Outside  the  walls 
several  industries  are  carried  on,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  manufacture  of 
indigo  dye.  The  small  leaves  are  dried 
in  the  sun  and  powdered  and  then  put 
into  huge  jars— which  reminded  us  of 
the  Forty  Thieves — filled  with  water. 
Next  morning  these  are  stirred  with 
long  poles,  producing  a  dark  blue 
frothy  mixture  ;  this  is  left  to  settle, 
and  then  the  indigo  is  taken  from  the 
bottom  and  spread  out  on  cloths  to 
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drain ;  the  substance  thus  procured  is 
taken  home  and  mixed  with  dates  and 
saltpetre.  Four  pounds  of  this  indigo 
to  a  gallon  of  water  makes  the  requisite 
and  universally  used  dye  for  garments, 
the  better  class  of  which  are  calendered 
by  beating  them  with  wooden  hammers 
on  stones. 

Another  industry  carried  on  outside 
Shibahm  is  making  ropes  out  of  the 
fibres  of  the  fan  palm,  which  grows 
wild  in  the  narrower  valleys  ;  the  leaves 
are  first  left  to  soak  in  water  and  then 
beaten  till  the  fibres  separate.  Yet 
another  is  that  of  making  lime  for 
whitewash  in  kilns  :  it  is  curious  to 
watch  the  Bedouins  beating  the  lime 
thus  produced  with  long  sticks,  sing¬ 
ing  quaint  little  ditties  as  they  thump 
in  pleasant  harmony  to  the  beating  of 
their  sticks.  The  Bedouins  are  rather 
clever  at  impromptu  verses,  and  when 
we  were  in  the  VVadi  Ser  they  made 
night  hideous  by  dancing  in  our  camp. 
The  performers  rangea  themselves  in 
two  rows,  as  in  Sir  Roger  ;  time  is 
kept  by  a  drum  and  by  perpetual  hand¬ 
clapping  and  stamping  of  the  feet, 
while  two  men  execute  elaborate  capers 
in  the  centre,  singing  as  they  do  so 
such  words  as  these,  “  The  ship  has 
come  from  Europe  with  merchandise  ; 
they  shot  at  the  minaret  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  canon.”  Bedouin  women  also 
take  part  in  these  dances,  and  the 
Arabs  think  them  very  impious ;  it 
was  very  weird  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  the  camp-fire,  but  wearisome  when 
we  wanted  to  sleep. 

We  were  lodged  at  Shibahm  in  a 
huge  palace  eight  stories  high,  with 
spacious  rooms  richly  decorated  with 
carving,  and  looking  out  on  the  square, 
where  there  is  now  a  ruined  mosque 
and  a  huge  puddle,  into  which  the  sur¬ 
rounding  houses  drain ;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  this 
part  of  Arabia  that  they  carefully  carry 
this  filthy  fluid  away  in  skins  to  make 
bricks  with.  In  fact,  it  scarcely  ever 
rains  in  the  Hadramut :  for  two  years 
prior  to  our  visit  they  had  not  had  any 
rain  ;  but  nevertheless,  where  irriga¬ 
tion  is  not  employed,  they  prepare  the 
ground  for  cultivation  every  year  in  the 
Bopes  of  rain,  scraping  off  the  surface 
sand  which  has  accumulated  with 
wooden  boxes  drawn  by  camels,  and 


slightly  ploughing  it ;  and  then  if  it 
rains  the  crop  in  one  year  is  so  good 
that  it  will  last  them  for  three  of 
drought — a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  this  soil,  were  it  not  for  the 
want  of  water  and  that  arch-enemy  the 
desert  sand,  which  comes  down  upon 
it  in  huge  clouds  whenever  the  noith 
wind  blows. 

From  the  roof  of  our  lofty  palace 
we  had  an  excellent  view  straiglit  up 
the  broad  Hadramut  valley,  dotted  with 
towns,  villages,  palm  groves  and  culti¬ 
vation  for  fully  thirty  miles,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  two  towns  of  Siwoun  and 
Terim,  ruled  over  by  two  brother  Sul¬ 
tans  of  the  Kattiri  tribe.  Close  to 
Shibahm  several  collateral  valleys  from 
north  and  south  fall  into  the  Hadra¬ 
mut  ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  made 
by  our  cartographer,  Iman  Sharif  Khan 
Bahadur,  will  at  once  show  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  situation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Shibahm  weie 
not  at  all  amicably  disposed  to  us.  On 
the  day  of  our  arrival  I  ventured  with 
two  of  the  Sultan’s  soldiers  into  the 
bazaar  and  through  the  narrow  streets, 
but  only  this  once,  for  the  people  of 
Shibahm  crowded  round  me,  yelled  at 
me,  and  insulted  me,  trying  their  best 
to  trip  me  up  and  impede  my  progress, 
and  altogether  made  my  investigations 
so  exceedingly  disagreeable  that  I  be¬ 
came  seriously  alarmed  for  my  safety, 
and  never  tried  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  Shibahm  again.  Altogether 
1  should  accredit  Shib^ahm  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  certainly  not  less  than  6,000 
souls  :  there  are  thirteen  mosques  in 
it,  and  fully  600  houses,  tall  and  gaunt, 
to  which  an  average  population  of  ten 
souls  is  but  a  moderate  estimate.  The 
slave  population  of  Shibahm  is  consid¬ 
erable.  Many  slave  families  have 
houses  here,  and  wives  of  their  own  ; 
the  Suhan’s  soldiers  are  nearly  all 
slaves  or  of  slave  origin,  and  one  of 
them,  Muoffok,  who  had  been  one  of 
our  escort  from  Mokalla,  took  us  to 
his  house,  where  his  wife,  seated  un¬ 
veiled  in  her  coffee  corner,  dispensed 
refreshments  to  quite  a  large  party 
there  assembled,  while  Muoffok  dis¬ 
coursed  sweet  music  to  os  on  a  mando¬ 
line  and  a  flute  made  out  of  the  two 
bones  of  an  eagle  placed  side  by  side. 
The  lot  of  the  slaves  in  the  Hadramut 
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18  an  exceedingly  happy  one  :  their 
work  is  easy,  they  are  seldom  punish¬ 
ed,  they  can  amass  money  and  live  as 
ordinary  citizens  when  they  have  done 
so  ;  the  only  grievances  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  have,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  are 
that  they  are  obliged  to  become  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  whatever  their  previous 
persuasion  may  have  been,  and  they 
cannot  bear  purely  Arabic  names,  but 
are  usually  known  by  nicknames  gen¬ 
erally  chosen  from  some  personal  pecu¬ 
liarity. 

Shibahm  is  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Yah  tribe,  the  Kattiri  occupying  the 
valley  about  two  miles  to  the  east,  and 
these  two  tribes  are  constantly  at  war. 
Sultan  Salah’s  big  standard  was  in  one 
of  our  dwelling-rooms  ready  to  be  un¬ 
furled  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He  has 
cannon  on  his  walls  pointed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  enemy — old  fieldpieces 
belonging  once  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  the  youngest  of  which  bore  the 
date  of  1832.  From  the  soldiers  we 
obtained  a  specimen  of  the  great  conch 
shells  they  use  as  trumpets  in  battle, 
and  which  are  hung  to  the  girdle  of 
the  watchmen,  who  are  always  on  the 
look-out  to  prevent  a  surprise. 

We  stayed  five  days  in  Shibahm,  and 
on  the  first  three  took  sundry  walks  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  during  the  last 
two  we  never  ventured  out,  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  manifested  so  unfriendly  a 
disposition  toward  us.  After  the  Fri¬ 
day’s  prayer  in  the  mosque,  a  fanatical 
mollah  alluded  to  our  unwelcome  pres¬ 
ence,  and  offered  up  the  following 
prayer  three  times  :  “  0  God  !  this  is 
contrary  to  our  religion  ;  remove  them 
away  !”  and  two  days  afterward  his 
prayer  was  answered.  As  we  halted  at 
the  well  outside  the  town,  while  the 
various  members  of  our  caravan  col¬ 
lected,  we  overheard  a  woman  chide  a 
man  for  drawing  too  much  water  from 
the  well,  to  which  he  replied,  “  We 
have  to  wash  our  town  from  the  infidel 
this  day.”  Needless  to  say,  we  gladly 
shook  the  dust  of  Shibahm  off  our  feet, 
and  returned  to  the  flesh-pots  of  A1 
Katan  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
Of  a  truth,  religion  and  fanaticism  are 
together  so  deeply  engrained  in  the 
Hadrami  that  anything  like  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  i)eople  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  next  to  impossible. 


We  delayed  several  days  longer  at 
A1  Katan,  hoping  against  hope  that 
the  Sultans  of  Siwoun  and  Terim 
would  grant  us  permission  to  pass 
through  their  territories,  that  we  might 
prosecute  our  investigations  further 
eastward  in  the  Hadramut.  His  Maj¬ 
esty  of  Terim  actually  did  respond  to 
Sultan  Salah’s  letter,  and  sent  us  a 
pressing  invitation,  as  also  did  the 
tribes  of  Tamimi,  Menhali,  and  Amri, 
who  dwelt  beyond  ;  but  the  lord  of 
Siwoun,  urgea  on  by  the  Seyyids  of 
the  Kattiri  tribe,  refused  to  let  us 
pass.  We  were  publicly  cursed  in  the 
mosque  at  Siwoun,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  return  by  another  road  to  the  coast, 
taking  on  our  way  the  Wadis  lien  AH 
and  Adim,  both  of  which  are  inliabited 
by  the  Jabberi  tribe,  wdio  manifested 
friendly  intentions  toward  us,  and  the 
chief  sent  his  son  Talib  with  an  escort 
to  convey  us  thither.  Our  depaiture 
from  A1  Katan  was  almost  as  serious 
an  affair  as  our  start  from  Mokalla. 
Sultan  Salah,  with  the  instincts  of  true 
hospitality,  not  only  refused  to  receive 
remuneration  for  our  entertainment, 
but  loaded  us  with  presents  of  food  for 
the  way  and  fodder  for  our  animals, 
intimating  that  “  backshish"  to  some 
of  his  dependents  would  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  unacceptable.  With  the  object 
of  receiving  rewards  for  their  services, 
the  grand  viziers,  the  munshi  (the 
scribe),  the  hall-porter,  the  water-car¬ 
riers,  the  slaves  who  had  waited  on  us, 
were  all  brought  in  a  barefaced  manner 
to  our  room ;  as  we  descended  the 
stairs,  expectant  menials  lined  the  pas¬ 
sages  ;  we  had  to  remember  the  grooms, 
the  soldiers,  and  the  gardeners.  Never 
again  will  the  irksome  custom  of  tip¬ 
ping  be  half  so  appalling  as  when  we 
left  the  palace  of  Sultan  Salah. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  very  tire¬ 
some  adventure.  Starting  off  early  l»e- 
fore  our  caravan,  we  intended  to  ascend 
to  the  plateau  before  the  heat  of 
midday  came  on.  We  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  it  turned 
out  did  not  know  the  way  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  ridden  for  an  hour  and  a  half  up  a 
narrow  gorge,  with  wild  figs,  wild  date, 
and  fan  palms  growing  around  us,  and 
really  magnificent  cliffs  seven  to  eight 
hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  us— a 
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truly  fearful  and  awe-inspiring  place — 
we  suddenly  came  to  an  abrupt  termina¬ 
tion  of  our  valley,  and  found  that  un¬ 
less  Sindbad’s  roc  came  to  our  assist¬ 
ance  we  crould  not  possibly  get  out  of 
it.  Consequently  we  were  regretfully 
obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  but  glad 
of  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  of  these  valleys  to  its  bitter  end. 
Our  caravan  and  servants  were  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  us  at  a  curious  spot 
called  Mikadeh,  abotit  a  quarter  of  the 
way  up  the  cliff,  where  the  road  which 
we  had  missed  goes  through  a  natural 
tunnel  about  twenty  yards  long,  with 
lovely  pools  of  rain  water  preserved  in 
its  recesses,  with  which  we  eagerly  re¬ 
freshed  ourselves.  The  rest  of  the  as¬ 
cent  to  the  plateau  was  marvellously 
steep.  I  never  could  have  imagined  it 
possible  for  camels  to  ascend  the  roof¬ 
like  slope  of  rock  up  which  they  had 
to  clamber  for  the  last  fifty  yards,  and 
indeed  one  poor  animal  did  fall,  and 
injured  itself  so  that  it  had  to  be  un¬ 
loaded  and  taken  back,  whereupon 
those  Bedouins  who  did  not  own  it 
heartlessly  regretted  that  it  had  not 
been  killed,  as  they  would  have  liked 
some  of  its  flesh  for  supper.  Just  at 
the  end  everything  had  to  be  unloaded 
and  the  camels  literally  dragged  up  to 
the  top,  while  we  sat  dangling  our  legs 
over  the  cliff.  Such  yelling  and  shriek¬ 
ing  I  never  heard  among  the  Bedouins, 
our  soldiers  and  our  servants  all  calling 
each  other  rascals,  and  no  one  doing 
more  than  he  could  help  ;  and  inas¬ 
much  as  we  had  about  flve  Salehs,  four 
Umbarreks,  and  other  duplicated 
names  among  our  men,  the  shouts  of 
“  So  and  so,  son  of  so  and  so,”  made 
ns  fully  realize  the  clumsiness  of  Arab 
nomenclature. 

We  crossed  the  plateau  next  day  and 
descended  into  the  Wadi  Ben  Ali,  and 
thereby  avoided  passing  through  the 
territory  of  the  hostile  Kattiri.  At 
the  village  of  Bazuhel,  where  there  is 
a  picturesque  modern  fort  built  on  an 
old  llimyaritic  foundation,  Abdullah, 
chief  of  the  Jabberi,  welcomed  us  to 
his  house.  He  is  much  stained  with 
indigo,  a  very  clastic  and  naked  sover¬ 
eign,  who  bends  his  Angers  back  in  a 
way  horrible  to  behold  when  he  wishes 
to  emphasize  his  remarks  ;  and  as  we 
sat  around  drinking  his  coffee,  he 


boasted  of  his  direct  descent  from  Jab¬ 
ber  of  Hiyal,  the  friend  and  councillor 
of  Mohammed,  and  told  us  that  his 
family  pedigree  was  safely  kept  at 
Terim,  with  those  of  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  tribes  of  Arabs.  Somehow  or  other 
we  did  not  care  for  the  Jabberi  at  all, 
and  for  the  rest  of  our  journey  to  the 
coast  our  quarrels  with  Talib,’  the  son 
of  Abdullah,  and  the  difficulties  he 
would  throw  in  our  way  were  daily 
sources  of  annoyance  to  us. 

Then,  with  the  object  of  again  avoid¬ 
ing  those  hateful  Kattiri,  we  once  more 
ascended  to  the  plateau  out  of  the 
Wadi  Ben  Ali,  and  after  two  weary 
marches  again  descended  into  the  Wadi 
Adim.  On  our  way  we  sighted  a  long 
caravan  of  merchants  on  their  way  to 
Shibahm,  who  were  greatly  frightened 
of  us,  for  our  friends  the  jabberi  have 
a  bad  reputation  for  brigandage  in 
these  parts.  “  However,  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear,”  was  the  consoling  remark, 
“  as  we  have  the  chief  of  the  robbers 
with  us  and,  perhaps  out  of  defer¬ 
ence  to  us,  the  caravan  was  allowed  to 
proceed  on  its  way  unmolested. 

The  Wadi  Adim  is  a  long  winding 
valley,  with  much  more  water  in  it 
and  much  more  natural  vegetation  than 
any  of  the  collateral  valloys  we  had  as 
yet  passed  through.  It  penetrates 
much  further  into  the  plateau  than  the 
other  valleys,  and  its  slope  is  much 
more  gradual ;  consequently  during 
the  dry  season,  which  it  then  was,  it  is 
the  most  frequented  caravan  route  to 
the  Hadramnt.  We  met  plenty  of  peo¬ 
ple  coming  up,  and  one  day  we  passed 
a  caravan  of  150  camels  going  north, 
with  Hadrami  merchants  returning 
from  India  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
rascality  and  end  their  days  on  the  sa¬ 
cred  soil  of  Arabia. 

For  several  days  we  pursued  the 
course  of  this  valley,  and  had  we  known 
what  would  befall  us  as  we  approached 
the  head  of  the  Wadi  Adim,  I  think 
nothing  would  have  induced  us  to  take 
this  route.  It  appears  that  a  very 
wicked  branch  of  the  Hamoumi  tribe 
hold  a  portion  of  this  talley,  and  were 
determined  that  their  enemies,  the  Jab¬ 
beri,  who  stole  their  cattle  and  plun¬ 
dered  their  caravans,  should  not  have 
the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  lucrative 
English  travellers  on  their  way  to  the 
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coast.  Consequently,  about  an  hour  Talib  started  fresh  alarms  of  attack  to 


after  leaving  our  camp  one  day,  our 
caravan  was  fired  upon  as  we  approach¬ 
ed  a  village.  They  fired  from  the  fort 
in  the  village,  and  sent  six  men  with 
their  matchlocks  to  fire  from  behind  a 
rock,  so  that  our  onward  course  was 
impossible.  For  fully  half  an  hour  we 
halted,  uncertain  what  to  do,  and  then 
Talib  and  our  soldiers  went  up  to  the 
village  under  a  flag  of  truce,  where  they 
wrangled  for  some  time  and  we  were 
permitted  to  pass.  What  arguments 
were  used  we  never  knew,  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  they  took  the  form  of 
a  financial  compromise.  Barely  an 
hour  elapsed  before  another  village 
opened  fire  upon  us,  but  this  time 
Talib  made  us  pass  on,  and  bid  us  pay 
no  heed  to  this  unpleasant  reception, 
and  as  we  imagined  that  they  were 
only  firing  upon  us  with  blank  cart¬ 
ridges  we  did  not  feel  much  alarmed. 
However,  three  miles  further  on  an¬ 
other  village  had  to  be  passed,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  peppered  us  from 
their  tower  with  real  bullets,  one  of 
which  hit  the  ground  just  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Bent’s  horse  and  another  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  hitting  me.  With  un- 
digni6ed  haste  w'e  hurried  along  until 
we  reached  the  friendly  shelter  of  some 
trees,  where  we  held  council  together, 
and  were  forced  to  accept  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  Talib,  who  assured  us  that  no 
more  danger  awaited  us  ;  and  such 
mercifully  proved  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  next  village  at  which  we  halted  for 
the  night  received  us  in  a  more  friendly 
manner.  Subsequently,  however,  that 
rascal  Talib  himself,  anxious  for  a 
day’s  carouse  with  a  friendly  sheikh 
anil  to  extort  more  money  from  us,  ac¬ 
tually  had  the  impudence  to  organize 
an  alarm  on  his  own  account ;  and 
when  we  insisted  on  going  on  and  were 
passing  through  a  narrow,  densely 
wooded  gorge,  cross  fires  of  blank  cart¬ 
ridge  were  opened  upon  us,  which, 
needless  to  say,  alarmed  us  consider¬ 
ably  ;  but  eventually  we  found  that  our 
own  camel  men  had  done  it  under 
Talib’s  orders.  It  was  fruitless  to  try 
to  pass  on  under  these  circumstances, 
so  we  encamped  for  the  night  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  village  where 
Talib  and  our  soldiers  were  enjoying 
themselves.  After  this,  every  night 


extract  more  dollars  from  us.  At  one 
place  he  told  us  the  hills  were  full  of 
robbers,  and  men  must  be  posted  to 
guard  us  ;  and  our  feeling  of  helpless¬ 
ness  made  us  regularly  pay  up  what¬ 
ever  Talib  demanded.  However,  when 
we  reached  the  coast  at  Sheher  we  got 
the  Sultau  to  arrest  him,  and  he  was 
not  released  or  his  gun  restored  to  him 
until  ho  had  returned  the  money  he 
had  extorted.  However,  no  money 
could  repay  us  for  the  anxiety  of  this 
journey  under  the  protection  of  the 
Jabberi,  and  we  quite  consider  it  as 
the  worst  experience  we  have  ever  un¬ 
dergone  in  the  course  of  any  travels. 

Sheher  is  a  detestable  place  by  the 
sea,  set  in  a  wilderness  of  sand.  Once 
it  was  the  chief  commercial  port  of 
the  Hadramut  valley,  but  now  Mokalla 
has  quite  superseded  it,  for  Sheher  is 
nothing  but  an  open  roadstead  and  its 
buildings  are  now  falling  into  ruins. 
Ghalib,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the 
chief  of  the  A1  Kaiti  family,  rules  here 
as  the  viceregent  of  his  father,  who  is 
in  India  as  jemadar  or  general  of  the 
Arab  troops,  chiefly  all  Hadrami,  in 
the  service  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
Ghalib  is  quite  an  oriental  dandy,  who 
lived  a  life  of  some  rapidity  when  in 
India,  so  that  his  father  thought  it  as 
well  to  send  him  to  rule  in  Sheher, 
where  the  capabilities  for  mischief  are 
not  so  many  as  at  Bombay.  He  dresses 
very  well  in  various  damask  silk  coats 
and  faultless  trousers  ;  his  swords  and 
daggers  sparkle  with  jewels  ;  in  his 
hand  he  flourishes  a  golden-headed 
cane  ;  and,  as  the  water  is  hard  at 
Sheher,  he  sends  his  dirty  linen  in 
dhows  to  Bombay  to  be  washed.  He 
was  exceedingly  good  to  us  ;  and  as  we 
wanted  to  go  along  the  coast  for  about 
eighty  miles  to  get  a  sight  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Hadramut  valley  near  Saihut, 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  he  arranged  that  the  chief  of 
the  dreaded  Hamoumi  tribe  should 
personally  escort  us,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  further  doubt  about  our 
safety.  As  the  feast  of  Ramadan  was 
then  on,  we  could  get  no  pious  Arab  to 
accompany  us  ;  in  fact,  when  not  occu¬ 
pied  in  prayer  and  nocturnal  orgies, 
our  Arabs  were  now  entirely  given  up 
to  sleep,  and  Sheher  by  day  was  like  a 
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city  of  the  dead.  Even  the  children 
of  Sheher  observe  Ramadan  like  their 
elders,  and  are  provided  with  a  minia> 
ture  mosque  near  the  chief  gateway, 
not  unlike  a  doll’s  house,  about  three 
feet  high  and  three  feet  square,  all  cor¬ 
rectly  whitewashed  and  with  its  min¬ 
aret,  which  they  illuminate  at  night, 
aad  during  the  holy  month  of  Ramadan 
they*are  encouraged  to  play  at  mosque. 

The  llamoumi  tribe  occupy  all  the 
mountainous  district  east  of  Sheher 
between  the  Hadramut  valley  and  the 
sea,  and  they  are  reported  to  be  very 
powerful.  One  evening  when  we  were 
strolling  along  the  shore  outside  the 
lown,  amusing  ourselves  by  picking  up 
shells  and  watching  the  scavenger  crabs 
which  line  this  coast  in  myriads,  some 
soldiers  ran  after  us  and  warned  us  to 
return  for  fear  of  the  llamoumi.  Even 
Sultan  Ghalib  himself  cannot  ride  far 
out  of  his  capital  unprotected,  but 
when  the  chief  was  with  us  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  during  the 
eight  days  that  this  expedition  along 
the  coast  lasted  we  never  had  the  slight¬ 
est  hitch  or  difficulty,  and  parted  quite 
regretfully  with  the  funny,  wizened  old 
chief  whose  power  in  these  parts  is  so 
great. 

Certainly  the  coast-line  of  Arabia 
bordering  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the  most 
dreary,  barren  land  I  ever  saw,  getting 
narrower  and  narrower  as  the  monn- 
tains  approach  the  sea  near  Saihut. 
Here  and  there  hot  streams  bubble  up, 
as  at  Ghail  ba  Wazir,  llami  and  Dis, 
enabling  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
the  land  immediately  around  them  ; 
otherwise  water  is  very  scarce,  though 
more  rain  falls  here  than  inland.  Near 
Cape  Bagashwa  we  came  upon  a  long 
shallow  puddle  of  rain  water  near  which 
we  were  to  halt  for  the  night ;  before 
we  could  raise  the  least  objection  our 
camels,  our  horses  and  our  men  were 
all  wallowing  in  it,  and  on  this  water, 
strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia, 
we  had  to  subsist  for  two  days,  and 
from  drinking  this  water  Mrs.  Bent’s 
horse  got  three  leeches  in  its  mouth, 
which  produced  a  mysterious  and 
alarming  bleeding,  the  cause  for  which 
we  did  not  discover  for  two  days. 

Some  pastoral  Bedouins  were  en¬ 
camped  near  here,  whose  abodes  are 
the  simplest  I  ever  saw — just  four 
posts  stuck  in  the  ground  with  a  roof 


of  mats  to  afford  some  shelter  from  the 
sun.  On  to  this  roof  they  hang  their 
cooking  utensils,  their  only  impedi¬ 
menta  when  they  move.  One  old  wom¬ 
an  w'as  boiling  a  pot  of  porridge,  an¬ 
other  was  grinding  grain  on  a  stone, 
another  was  frying  little  fish  on  a  stick, 
while  the  men  were  engaged  in  pic- 
queting  the  kids  on  a  rope  with  a  noose 
round  each  little  neck,  and  preparing 
the  oil-cakes  for  their  camels.  We  had 
just  sunlight  enough  left  to  photograph 
them  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of 
this  most  primitive  life. 

Near  the  town  of  Kosair  is  a  curious 
effusion  of  basalt  stretching  along  the 
coast  in  a  continuous  black  line  for 
miles,  jutting  out  into  the  sea  here  and 
there  in  small  black  capes.  The  Arabs 
say  this  basalt  represents  the  ashes  of 
infidel  towns  ;  but  the  Arabs  here  are 
very  superstitious,  and  we  were  confi¬ 
dently  told  that  not  a  single  soul  had 
entered  a  certain  ruin  dating  from  the 
Persian  occupation,  up  the  valley  Sir- 
wan  behind  Kosair,  before  we  visited 
it,  for  fear  of  the  jins  which  inhabit  it. 

Passing  by  a  small  Hamoumi  village 
east  of  Kosair  our  nostrils  were  assailed 
by  a  fearful  smell,  which  we  discovered 
arose  from  a  newly  made  grave  in  a 
cemetery,  the  occupant  of  which  was 
thus  suffered  in  his  or  her  decay  to  pol¬ 
lute  the  atmosphere  for  yards  around. 
Thankful  were  we,  when  our  object 
was  attained,  to  quit  the  inhospitable 
shore  in  a  boat  from  Kosair.  We 
could  only  get  one  of  the  small  fish¬ 
ing-boats  here  used,  which  are  made 
of  planks  sewn  together  with  cords. 
There  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  of 
these,  and  they  nestle  behind  the  jut¬ 
ting  basaltic  rock  which  forms  the  tiny 
port  of  Kosair  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  Near  this  there  is  a  tall  watch- 
tower  and  several  tombs  of  saints, 
around  which  the  fishermen  pile  their 
nets,  their  sailing  gear  and  their  treas¬ 
ures,  with  as  much  security  as  if  they 
were  in  the  strongest  storehouse,  for 
from  a  saint’s  tomb  it  would  be  a  sac¬ 
rilege  to  steal. 

Our  frail  craft  took  us  in  sixteen 
hours  back  to  Sheher,  from  whence  we 
hired  n  dhow  which,  with  an  excellent 
wind  behind  us,  took  us  in  four  days 
to  Aden  with  no  other  discomforts  than 
those  incident  to  every  voyage  in  every 
Arab  dhow. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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If  we  were  to  deal  with  Madame 
Feuillet’s  book*  in  accordance  with  its 
attractions  and  our  inclinations,  we 
should  transfer  it  almost  en  bloc  to  the 
pages  of  Maga  ;  but  that  being  unfor¬ 
tunately  impossible,  we  must  do  with 
it  the  best  we  can.  She  is  one  of  those 
French  feminine  writers  whose  instinc¬ 
tively  playful  charm  of  style  gives 
piquancy  to  each  subject  she  touches. 
And  the  variety  of  the  matter  in  the 
volume  is  infinite.  A  singularly  re¬ 
tentive  and  tenacious  memory  gives 
freshness  and  point  to  all  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  childhood  and  girlhood.  We 
see  the  survivals  of  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  order  of  things,  in  that  pic¬ 
turesque  old  country  of  the  Norman 
Cotentin,  which  lay  between  Mb  falaises 
and  its  forests  far  aside  from  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  political  agitation.  Whether 
all  her  sketches  of  quaint  originals  are 
strictly  true  to  the  life,  we  may  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  to  herself  and  her  con¬ 
science.  At  all  events  they  are  im¬ 
pressive  as  the  rough  Bretons  of  Bal¬ 
zac,  and  realistic  as  the  elaborated 
studies  of  Zola.  Troyon  and  Millet, 
and  the  French  Salvators,  never  did 
greater  justice  to  the  Bruyercs  and  the 
smiling  rural  landscapes — to  the  dark 
foliage  of  sombre  woodlands  hanging 
over  the  lonely  pools  ;  and  then— by 
way  of  contrast — when  Malame  goes 
on  her  travels,  we  have  the  soft  green 
slopes  of  the  Jura,  the  walnut  groves 
and  spreading  chestnuts  that  are  mir¬ 
rored  in  Lake  Leman,  and  the  or¬ 
ange-gardens  that  clothe  the  rocks  of 
the  Riviera.  There  are  the  gloomy 
Norman  chateaux  of  which  she  was  an 
involuntary  occupant,  with  the  shad¬ 
owy  corridors  haunted  by  ghosts  and 
hung  with  mouldering  taj>estry.  Those 
sketches  of  scenery  and  strikingly  ro¬ 
mantic  sites  are  always  admirable. 
Then  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit 
of  her  dreams,  when  the  girl  is  married 
to  a  celebrated  man  and  goes  abroad 
into  the  great  world.  There  is  gay 
life  in  the  provinces  :  there  is  the  pass¬ 
ing  whirl  of  dissipation  in  the  elite  of 


*  Qoelqnes  annees  de  ma  vie.  Par  Mme, 
Octave  Feaillet.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy,  1894. 


fashionable  and  intellectual  society  at 
Paris.  There  are  amusing  descriptions 
of  the  Court  gayeties  at  Compiegne, 
Fontainebleau,  and  in  the  Tuileries, 
given  chiefly  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
her  marvellously  spirituel  husband. 
To  tell  the  truth,  and  it  is  much  to 
say  for  Madame  Feuillet,  her  husband’s 
letters  are  to  us  the  least  taking  part 
of  the  book.  It  is  true  he  wrote  them 
to  amuse  and  cheer  his  wife,  who  was 
left  to  vegetate  with  her  little  ones  in 
rustic  solitude.  But  Madame  is  inva¬ 
riably  brilliant,  and,  we  were  going  to 
say,  invariably  lively.  That,  however, 
would  give  a  false  impression  of  a  life 
in  which  the  lights  were  darkened  by 
heavy  shadows.  Sometimes,  in  her 
darker  moods  of  deep  depression,  sor¬ 
row  or  a  morbid  sentimentality  gets  the 
better  of  her  :  like  Job,  she  would 
curse  the  day  of  her  birth  ;  with  the 
Psalmist,  would  wish  she  had  never 
been  born.  But  these  melancholy 
moods  never  last  very  long,  and  she  re¬ 
members  that  such  an  event  as  the  loss 
of  a  father  is  a  calamity  that  comes  in 
the  course  of  nature,  and  for  which 
Nature  offers  consolation  within  easy 
reach.  Really,  her  temperament  is  es¬ 
sentially  buoyant ;  and  she  needed  all 
her  elasticity  of  spirits.  She  made  a 
love-match  :  she  almost  leaped  into 
her  cousin’s  arms  when  he  presented 
himself,  and  she  never  ceased  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  adore  him.  But  her  Octave, 
with  all  his  genius  and  his  fame,  was 
an  exceedin^y  hard  bargain.  This 
bright  and  bewitching  mondaiiie  found 
herself  mated  with  an  inspired  lunatic, 
with  susceptible  nerves  and  an  impres¬ 
sionable  temperament.  In  his  eccen¬ 
tricities,  his  nervous  imaginings,  and 
the  caprices  of  his  perverse  fancies,  he 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  our  own 
Sage  of  Chelsea.  But  if  he  was  not 
always  more  considerate,  he  was  far 
more  tenderly  affectionate.  So  Ma¬ 
dame  in  her  intellect,  manners,  and 
methods  closely  resembled  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle.  She  was  much  more  clever  than 
was  generally  suspected,  though  all  her 
world  had  admired  her  esprit.  In  this 
sparkling  and  incisive  volume  she  shows 
that  in  a  somewhat  different  style  she 
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might  have  rivalled  her  husband  in  lit¬ 
erature.  But,  with  some  self  restraint, 
she  disciplined  herself  to  find  pleasure 
in  indulging  those  caprices  which  at 
first  she  had  difficulty  in  tolerating. 
After  all,  thanks  to  her  high  spirits 
and  complacent  disposition,  she  must 
have  had  a  happy  time  of  it  on  the 
whole.  She  had  no  serious  griefs 
against  her  husband,  who  was  much 
more  an  enemy  to  himself  than  to  her. 
Those  spirits  of  hers  would  go  up  on 
the  slightest  provocation  ;  her  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  sunshine  and  serenity  is  re¬ 
flected  on  every  page  of  her  book,  and 
there  are  no  end  of  good  and  humor¬ 
ous  stories  which  assuredly  lose  noth¬ 
ing  by  the  manner  of  telling. 

The  “  Quelques”  in  the  title  gives 
rather  a  false  impression  of  time,  for 
the  memoirs  begin  soon  after  her  birth 
in  1832,  and  are  carried  forward  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Commune.  Indeed  she 
goes  back  with  the  family  romance  to 
the  sanguinary  dramas  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Madame  Feuillct,  nie  Dubois, 
especially  on  the  maternal  side,  was 
born  a  Legitimist  of  the  Legitimists. 
Losing  her  mother  early,  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  an  eccentric  grand¬ 
aunt,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  many  remarkable  characters  she 
sketches.  Mademoiselle  de  Sainte-Su- 
zanne  had  been  a  famous  beauty.  As 
a  girl  she  had  saved  her  father  from 
the  guillotine.  He  had  been  shut  up 
by  the  Reds  in  a  provincial  State  pris¬ 
on,  at  a  time  when  suspicion  was  vir¬ 
tually  a  sentence  of  death.  One  morn¬ 
ing  his  daughter  mounted  her  horse 
and  set  out  from  their  chAteau  of  Tr6- 
coeur :  it  was  painted  afterward  by 
Feuillet  in  more  than  one  of  his  nov¬ 
els,  and  doubtless  suggested  the  title  of 
his  “Julie  de  Tr^coeur.”  She  went 
out  on  her  mission  with  a  single  at¬ 
tendant.  Wearing  now  the  tricolor 
and  again  the  white  cockade,  crossing 
the  scenes  of  recent  battles,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  out  in  the  fields  at  night,  the  maid¬ 
en  made  her  way  to  Nantes,  and  sought 
an  audience  of  the  Revolutionary  com¬ 
missioners.  Hoche  was  then  the  chief 
of  the  tribunal  and  of  the  army.  She 
was  ushered  into  a  room  where  they 
were  seated  at  table  :  the  gallant  gen¬ 
eral  was  dazzled  with  her  beauty,  aud 
listened  sympathetically  to  her  pitiful 


tale.  Then  he  got  up,  seized  her  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  “  Citoyenne,  I  have  a 
little  daughter  myself :  I  pray  God 
that  one  day  she  may  be  like  you. 
Your  father  is  free  and  he  warmly 
embraced  her.  The  other  commission¬ 
ers  applauded,  and  insisted  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  should  dine  with  them.  As 
it  was  a  penitential  season,  in  spite  of 
their  free-thinking  opinions  th^  even 
promised  that  she  should  have  Lenten 
fare.  Mademoiselle,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  could  not  choose  but  to  con¬ 
sent  ;  but  as  the  Republican  autocrats 
had  a  reputation  for  libertinism,  and 
she  was  apparently  afraid  that  the  em- 
brassades  might  go  round,  she  insisted 
that  her  servant  should  stand  behind 
her  chair.  She  retraced  the  dangerous 
route  in  safety  ;  but  wheu  she  handed 
the  order  of  liberation  to  her  father’s 
jailers,  the  heroine  was  so  exhausted 
that  she  utterly  broke  down. 

When  she  received  her  little  grand¬ 
niece  under  her  roof,  she  had  grown 
up  into  respectable  spinsterhood.  She 
looked  after  the  affairs  of  the  estate 
and  the  farm,  and  had  lost  her  looks 
and  her  feminine  softness,  though  re¬ 
taining  her  generous  and  warm  heart. 
Then  there  was  a  case  of  ludici'ous  mis¬ 
apprehension.  The  last  thing  of  which 
the  child  would  have  dreamed  was, 
that  the  venerable  woman  she  called 
grandmother  could  possibly  contem¬ 
plate  matrimony.  So  when  a  veteran 
soldier  and  ex-colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Conde  turned  up  at  the  ch&teau,  al¬ 
though  the  precocious  little  girl  sus¬ 
pected  he  came  as  a  suitor,  she  fancied 
that  his  designs  were  directed  on  her¬ 
self.  Accordingly  she  listened  in  mor¬ 
tal  apprehension  when  her  grand-aunt 
said  solemnly  she  had  a  secret  to  con¬ 
fide  to  her,  and  in  intense  relief  she 
was  surprised  into  reluctant  consent 
when  the  venerable  chdtelaine  hesi¬ 
tatingly  announced  her  own  approach¬ 
ing  nuptials.  The  blushing  betrothed 
broke  out  in  peals  of  nervous  laughter 
wheu  she  learned  that  her  little  charge 
had  credited  her  with  the  intention 
of  matching  a  fully  told  seventy  with 
seven  ;  and  so  all  passed  off  tolerably 
pleasantly. 

Mademoiselle  de  Sainte-Suzanne,  wbo 
had  now  become  Madame  de  (juigny, 
never  got  on  very  well  with  her  grand- 
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niece’s  father.  The  lady  was  home-  stand  to  take  ont  the  creases,  she 
keeping  and  frugal,  though  she  was  stooped  to  salute  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
free  with  unpretentious  hospitality,  person  of  quality.  In  fact,  nothing  is 
M.  Dnbois,  on  the  contrary,  delighted  more  pleasant  in  the  book  than  the  con- 
ir;  provincial  gayeties  :  he  fillea  the  sistent  development  of  the  child  into 
stables  with  horses,  and  clothed  his  the  girl,  and  the  girl  into  the  woman, 
servants  in  showy  liveries.  The  old  She  was  always  serious  and  thoughtful, 
lady  was  frank  to  a  fault ;  the  young  yet  gay’and  light-hearted  ;  her  relig- 
man  was  silent  and  reserved.  But  in  ion  was  constantly  at  war  with  the 
one  matter  at  that  time  they  were  cor-  world  and  the  devil  and  her  passions— 
dially  agreed,  and  that  was  their  devo-  or  rather,  her  tastes  were  often  clash- 
tion  to  the  Legitimate  cause.  We  are  ing  with  her  principles.  There  is  a 
reminded  that  after  the  revolution  of  quaint  and  humorous  description  of 
1830,  the  Norman  and  Breton  nobles  the  manner  in  which  Madame  Dubois 
long  remained  loyal.  “  When  the  used  to  be  carried  to  the  evening  en- 
king,  Charles  X.,  made  the  melancholy  tertainments.  There  was  an  antique 
journey  which  took  him  into  exile,  he  sedan-chair  that  had  once  been  gor- 
passed  before  the  avenues  of  Trecoeur  :  geously  decorated  with  cupids  and 
it  was  then  that  Madame  de  Qnigny,  roses,  though  time  had  spoiled  tbe 
her  people  and  her  family,  went  to  complexions  and  faded  the  colors.  It 
kneel  on  the  passing  of  the  king,  to  was  borne  by  the  beadle  and  sacristan 
receive  his  last  farewell.  Madame  de  of  the  cathedral,  who  hurried  out  to 
Quigny  left  the  group,  and  followed  the  cJidteau  when  released  from  duty, 
the  royal  cortege  to  Cherbourg.”  A  The  little  girl,  as  a  reward  for  being 
year  later  there  were  arrangements  for  good,  was  sometimes  allowed  to  accom- 
a  rising  in  La  Vendee.  M.  Dnbois  in  pany  it.  It  was  preceded  by  a  servant 
a  single  night  sent  2000  muskets  to  the  carrying  a  lantern,  which  lighted  up 
Duchesse  de  Berri.  His  beautiful  wife  the  ball  dress,  and  with  its  reflection 
helped  to  pack  the  cases,  and  when  she  made  the  diamonds  irradiate  the  gloom, 
was  reminded  of  the  danger  of  being  “  So  balanced  in  her  palanquin,  this 
implicated  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  beautiful  being  made  me  think  of  the 
she  exclaimed  that  it  would  delight  sultanas  of  the  fairy  tales  as  they  walk- 
her  to  die  for  her  king.  The  unsea-  ed  about  in  their  enchanted  gardens.” 
sonablo  slip  of  the  amorous  Duchess  Such  moments  of  dissipation  were 
did  much  to  chill  that  generous  enthu-  comparatively  rare,  but  the  church 
siasm,  and  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  ceremonies  were  a  never-failing  source 
domestic  friction.  M.  Dubois  became  of  excitement.  Not  that  they  were 
more  politically  indifferent,  and  once  unmixed  pleasure  by  any  means,  for 
he  recalled  his  little  daughter  to  dis-  there  were  prayers  in  excess,  and  a  sn- 
cretion  and  the  convenances  when  he  perfluity  of  sermons.  Still  the  little 
caught  her  smtting  on  a  caricature  of  devotee  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  Citizen  King.  But  the  ladies  of  the  splendor  of  the  ceremonial  and  tbe 
his  house  were  still  sentimentally  de-  fervor  of  the  worshippers,  for  the  Co¬ 
voted,  and  she  remembers  her  mother  tentois  of  those  days  were  almost  as 
making  her  kiss  a  medallion  of  Henry  pious  as  the  Bretons.  When  she  fasted 
V.,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  as  she  sometimes  envied  the  fowls,  free  to 
a  sacred  relic.  pick  up  the  corn  in  the  yard  ;  but  she 

Much  of  her  time  was  passed  in  a  consoled  herself  by  thinking  that  her 
dilapidated  old  chdteau  near  St.  L6,  sufferings  were  expiating  her  terrible 
where  her  mother,  though  always  an  sins.  Indeed,  in  tne  solemn  misereres 
invalid,  could  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  a  Good  Friday,  as  she  knelt  under 
of  the  town.  Boxes  arrived  periodi-  the  black  vaults  of  the  chapel,  she  was 
cal ly  from  the  Parisian  wodisfM ;  and  crushed  down  beneath  the  weight  of 
Madame  Feuillet  remembers  one  dress  her  guilt.  When  the  congregation 
in  particular — a  glittering  vision  of  around  her  were  raising  their  heads, 
pearl  broideries  and  silver  face — which  her  forehead  was  still  buried  in  the 
so  powerfully  impressed  her  childish  dust.  “  ‘  I  have  so  much  to  atone 
fancy  that,  when  it  was  displayed  on  a  for,’  I  said  to  myself.”  Then  we  hear 
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of  the  first  rude  shock  to  her  faith. 
With  overstrained  nerves,  after  leaving 
the  church  and  its  interminable  ser¬ 
vices,  they  used  to  visit  the  chapel  of 
the  dead.  There,  above  the  open  al¬ 
tar,  representing  the  yawning  tomb, 
was  suspended  the  image  of  the  bleed¬ 
ing  Saviour.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
solemnizing.  On  either  side  stood  an 
infant  of  the  choir,  with  the  wings  of 
an  angel,  and  holding  a  blazing  torch, 
“  severe  and  motionless  as  the  image 
of  death.”  But  “  once  I  fancied  I  rec¬ 
ognized  in  one  of  those  angels  a  small 
boy  who  brought  us  butter  on  the  Sat¬ 
urdays  ;  in  another,  a  little  fellow  who 
went  in  for  rearing  squirrels  in  a  hovel 
at  one  end  of  the  village.  .  .  .  Later, 
when  I  realized  that  the  angels  with 
the  wings  and  the  funeral  torches  were 
the  same  little  scamps,  dirty  and  frolic¬ 
some,  whom  I  used  to  meet  along  the 
roads,  my  faith  had  well-nigh  received 
a  deadly  injury.”  Nor  did  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  feet  of  children  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  twelve  apostles  tend  to  re¬ 
assure  her.  The  washing  was  symboli¬ 
cal  of  spiritual  purification,  and  she 
was  scandalized  by  the  greed  with 
which  the  regenerated  sinners  precipi¬ 
tated  themselves  on  the  cakes  which 
her  grand-aunt  provided.  As  for  the 
little  outcast  who  played  the  part  of 
Judas,  he  sometimes  took  his  unpleas¬ 
ant  role  too  seriously.  Then  she  would 
bring  him  cakes  under  an  old  nut  tree, 
when  he  seemed  inclined,  like  his  pro¬ 
totype,  to  suspend  himself  to  the 
branches.  ”  Corne,  my  little  fellow,” 
she  would  say,  “  take  comfort.  Next 
year  it  will  be  your  turn  to  have  your 
feet  washed.  You  won’t  always  be 
Judas.”  There  was  one  pious  observ¬ 
ance  to  which  she  personally  objected. 
Her  maternal  grandmother  kept  open 
house  for  the  clergy,  and  of  a  Sunday 
there  were  generally  about  a  dozen  of 
priests,  sitting  ”  ranged  like  so  many 
rooks”  round  the  table.  A  very  unat¬ 
tractive  lot  they  were,  but  Mademoiselle 
was  expected  to  kiss  each  in  turn.  As 
for  her  first  communion,  it  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  a  solemn  divorce  from 
the  dolls  that  were  the  delight  of  her 
heart ;  and  then  there  was  a  scene  like 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children. 

But  after  she  bad  formally  renounced 
such  childish  things,  she  fell  among 


other  snares  and  vanities.  No  one  had 
ever  spoiled  her  by  praising  her  looks  ; 
and,  in  fact,  she  had  gone  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  by  the  name  of  the  little  blacka¬ 
moor.  One  day  a  gentleman,  who  was 
a  favorite  playmate,  and  who  used  to 
put  her  through  a  course  of  gymnas¬ 
tics,  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  usual. 
“Instead  of  rubbing  my  ears,  as  he 
enerally  did  when  he  wished  to  show 
is  satisfaction,  he  looked  at  me,  and 
giving  me  a  kiss — ‘  Tu  serasjolie,’  he 
said.  I  scarcely  understood  that  word 
^  jolie,'  and  nevertheless  it  interested 
me.  I  often  repeated  it  during  the 
day,  and  for  the  first  time  I  thought 
of  looking  at  myself  in  the  glass.  I 
arranged  a  scaffolding  of  chairs  and 
foot-stools,  and  got  up  in  front  of  the 
mirror.  I  was  only  half  satisfied  with 
my  examination.”  She  liked  her  eye¬ 
brows  and  the  nose  and  mouth  well 
enough,  but  came  quickly  to  the  obvi¬ 
ous  conclusion  that  she  was  abomina¬ 
bly,  and  even  ridiculously,  dressed. 
To  do  her  justice,  she  laid  the  lesson 
to  heart :  she  never  neglected  any  sub¬ 
sequent  opportunities  of  correcting  the 
fault,  and  in  after-life,  v^hen  she  had 
carte  blanche  with  the  7nodiiites,  re¬ 
ceived  well-merited  praises  for  her  ex¬ 
quisite  taste.  She  had  every  encour¬ 
agement  to  persevere,  for  the  ugly 
duckling  was  rapidly  developing  into 
the  graceful  cygnet,  and  numerous  ad¬ 
mirers  conspired  with  her  mirror  to  tell 
her  she  was  endowed  with  no  ordinary 
fascinations.  In  1850  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  made  an  official  tour  through 
Normandy.  M.  Dubois,  as  Mayor  of 
St.  L6,  was  bound  to  welcome  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  He  did  not  dis¬ 
like  the  duty,  for  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  by  that  time  his  monarchi¬ 
cal  convictions  had  weakened.  But 
the  feelings  of  his  wife  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  She  looked  on  with  horror 
and  disgust  at  the  weaving  of  garlands 
and  the  display  of  decorations.  In¬ 
sult  was  added  to  injury  when  the 
Mayor’s  beautiful  daughter  was  to  be 
charged  with  presenting  a  bouquet  to 
the  forsworn  usurper.  At  the  same 
time  she  was  somewhat  flattered,  and 
her  religion  commanded  resignation. 
But  when  her  daughter,  carried  away 
by  the  excitement,  amid  the  roar  of  the 
guns  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace. 
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burst  out  with  a  “  Vive  Napoleon  !” 
her  feelings  were  too  much  for  her. 
‘‘  At  the  same  instant  I  felt  a  sharp 
pain  on  the  cheek  :  an  invisible  band 
had  struck  me.  1  understood  it  all 
when,  turning  round,  I  saw  my  moth¬ 
er.  ‘Too, much  enthusiasm,’ she  said 
bitterly,  and  seizing  me  by  the  arm, 
she  dragged  me  back  into  the  house.” 
All  the  same,  at  the  ball  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  la  belle  came  forward  to  oifer  the 
flowers,  which  she  did  with  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  prepared  speech. 

“  ‘  Mademoiselle,’  replied  the  Prince,  ‘  your 
flowers  are  charming.  They  gire  me  great 
pleasure,  and  1  would  gladly  thank  you  by 
embracing  you  with  my  whole  heart ;  but  I 
am  afraid, — you  are  a  little  too  big,  it  seems 
to  me.’  And  he  looked  round,  as  if  he  sought 
some  encouragement  among  the  gentlemen  of 
his  suite.  M.  de  Nieuwerkerke  was  the  only 
one  who  appeared  to  give  him  any.  Looking 
flrst  at  the  bouquet  and  then  at  me,  he  said 
loudly,  *  These  are  very  beautiful  flowers. 
But  there  are  also  before  you  very  beautiful 
eyes,  Monseigneur.’ 

“  Decidedly  Monseigneur  wanted  decision, 
and  he  did  not  kiss  me.  He  entered  the  ball 
to  repeated  cries  of  ‘  Vive  Napoleon  ;’  but  this 
time  I  had  no  merit  whatever  in  remaining 
silent,  for  1  was  a  little  hurt  that  this  Prince, 
for  whom  I  had  suffered  so  much  during  the 
day,  recompensed  me  with  so  cold  a  return.” 

However,  his  Highness  made  some 
atonement  on  taking  leave.  He  asked 
the  Mayor  to  fetch  his  daughter,  when 
he  presented  her  with  a  spray  of  dia¬ 
monds. 

“  ‘  Mademoiselle,  yon  gave  me  yesterday  a 
charming  bouquet,  and  to-day  I  return  yon 
one  of  the  flowers.  ’  My  joy  was  so  great  and 
my  gratitude  so  profound,  that  1  nearly  com¬ 
promised  a  second  time  my  mother's  politics. 
‘  Ah,  the  beautiful  diamonds  !  ’  I  exclaimed, 
— *  thanks,  Monseigneur,  thanks !  ’  The 
Prince  was  going  to  drive  off  He  looked  at 
me  and  began  to  laugh,  but  with  a  laugh  that 
strained  the  chest.  The  carriage  went  on, 
and  at  the  turn  of  the  street,  in  spite  of  the 
crowd,  in  spite  of  the  troops  who  surrounded 
him,  the  Prince  again  turned  his  head  toward 
me  ;  then  he  made  me  a  sign  with  the  hand, 
as  much  as  to  say,  I  am  pleased  with  your 
happiness.” 

Among  all  the  dreams  of  the  future 
she  was  fond  of  indulging,  it  certainly 
never  occurred  to  her  that  before  very 
long  she  would  be  received  as  a  wel¬ 
come  guest  among  the  familiars  of  the 
master  of  Franco. 

Nevertheless  that  was  speedily  to  be 
brought  about,  and  in  a  very  natural 
way.  Proposals,  more  or  less  eligible. 


October, 

had  been  frequent  enough,  when  one 
morning  her  father  touched  the  too 
familiar  subject  of  ‘‘  Quelqu’unqui 
t’aime  et  a  demande  ta  main.”  ‘‘En¬ 
core,  mon  Dieu  !”  was  the  careless  an¬ 
swer.  But  this  time  the  offer  came  as 
a  surprise,  for  she  had  scarcely  seen 
her  cousin  Octave  Feuillet,  and  had 
only  danced  with  him  once  or  twice. 
And  on  these  occasions  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  his  fluent  eloquence  had  fail¬ 
ed  him.  Nevertheless  she  gave  a  half 
assent,  merely  asking  time  for  reilec- 
tion. 


The  fame  of  the  poet  had  dazzled 
her  fancy,  and  he  paid  her  devoted 
and  chivalrous  homage.  She  was  to 
live  to  learn  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,  and  that  many  a  famous  man 
succeeded  fairly  in  hiding  his  weak¬ 
nesses  from  all  except  his  wife  or  his 
valet.  But  could  she  have  cast  the 
horoscope  of  her  checkered  future,  she 
would  doubtless  have  accepted  it  all 
the  same,  for  at  least  Feuillet  was 
never  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  disdaining  the  love  of  the  woman 
who  had  wedded  him  ;  and  she  loved 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  glory. 
The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  be¬ 
trothed  couple  was  ludicrous  enough. 
The  whole  household  stood  on  tiptoe 
of  expectation. 

“  When  1  heard  the  ring  at  the  bell,  which 
made  a  cry  resound  throngh  all  the  house,  I 
was  BO  overcome  by  the  new  rd/e  assigned  to 
me,  that,  losing  all  thought  for  the  conven¬ 
ances,  all  desire  of  pleasing  my  cousin,  I  made 
a  rush  for  one  of  the  windows  and  rolled  my¬ 
self  op  like  a  mummy  in  the  curtains.  I 
should  have  parlemerUe  from  behind  those  cur¬ 
tains,  which  would  certainly  have  given  me 
some  confldence,  had  not  my  father  unrolled 


**  ‘  Not  too  long,  ’  said  my  father  ;  ‘  and  may 
God  inspire  yon  !  ’ 

“  God  inspired  me  that  same  night  and 
made  me  find  my  cousin  charming.  I  seemed 
to  see  him  again  at  those  three  balls  where  he 
danced  with  me  when  he  came  from  Paris, 
with  his  beautiful  face  and  his  beautiful  fig¬ 
ure,  his  elegance,  the  distinction  of  his  fea¬ 
tures,  the  silken  curls  of  his  hair,  and  his 
rather  haughty  bearing  when  he  entered  a 
salon  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  those  iusig- 
nificant  young  fellows  whom  we  called  ‘  ces 
messieurs’.  ...  As  for  him,  he  talked  well 
and  he  wrote  well.  Already  he  had  a  great 
reputation  among  literary  men,  and  his  ro¬ 
mances  and  poetry  had  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  world.  And  it  w'as  I  who  was  to  be  the 
wife  of  this  poet,  of  this  gentleman  !  I  could 
not  believe  in  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune.” 
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me  like  a  metre  and  thrown  me  into  the  arma 
of  my  consin,  who  seemed  not  unnaturally 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  reception.” 

Notwithstanding, the  soupirant  show¬ 
ed  more  presence  of  mind  than  on 
many  subsequent  occasions, — notably 
when  he  was  canvassing  for  the  votes 
of  the  Academy.  He  paid  his  fair 
fiancee  many  pretty  compliments,  was 
prodigal  of  happy  promises  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  presented  his  future  mother- 
in-law  with  a  copy  of  verses,  which  are 
somewhat  mawkishly  French  in  their 
florid  sentiment.  But  he  was  not  a 
very  lively  lover,  and  he  gave  his  be¬ 
trothed  fair  warning.  “  Sometimes 
when  I  was  sewing,  he  spoke  of  his 
childhood  saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  of  the  nervous  sensibility  ex¬ 
isting  from  his  earliest  years.”  For 
example,  having  once  hit  his  brother 
on  the  head  with  a  pebble  embedded 
in  a  snowball,  ho  thought  of  expiating 
his  undying  remorse  by  secluding  him¬ 
self  for  life  under  the  rules  of  La 
Trappe,  In  fact,  he  actually  made  up 
his  little  bundle  and  started  for  the 
nearest  convent  of  the  Order,  but  was 
caught  before  he  had  covered  many 
kilometres.  All  his  youthful  recollec¬ 
tions  were  melancholy.  Ilis  father 
meant  him  for  diplomacy,  but  the  bent 
of  his  literary  genius  was  irresistible. 
His  father  feared  he  would  turn  Bohe¬ 
mian  ;  and  as  a  sagacious  way  of  avert¬ 
ing  that  discreditable  catastrophe,  he 
refused  to  see  his  son  and  stopped  his 
allowance  for  three  years.  Young  Oc¬ 
tave  went  penniless  to  Paris,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  in  a  garret  in  the  rook¬ 
eries  of  the  Latin  Bohemia.  He  slaved 
over  books  like  a  horse,  but  he  did  not 
live  like  a  hermit.  “  The  great  dis¬ 
traction  of  the  young  litterateur  was 
dancing :  who  would  have  believed 
it?”  He  passed  his  free  evenings  at 
the  students’  balls,  and  danced  till  he 
dropped  with  exhaustion.  Above  all, 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  masked 
balls  at  the  Opera.  Once,  that  he 
might  pay  for  a  costume  of  pierrot,  he 
took  his  watch  to  the  ruont  de  piete ; 
but  the  watch  had  belonged  to  his 
mother,  and  remorse  soon  succeeded 
the  intoxication  caused  by  possessing  a 
little  ready  money.  Returning  to  his 
garret,  he  swore  to  renounce  the  dress 
and  the  ball,  and  to  go  back  on  the 
Nxw  Huns. — VoL.  LX.,  No.  4. 


morrow  to  reclaim  the  watch.  “  I 
passed  the  night,”  he  told  me,  ‘‘  with 
the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ten  francs  I  had 
got  from  the  pawnbrokers,  my  heart 
throbbing,  my  eyes  full  of  tears  ;  ask¬ 
ing  myself,  as  the  hours  went  on,  if  I 
should  have  courage  to  let  them  go 
without  running  to  the  fUe.'*  It  gives 
an  idea  of  his  literary  ardor,  and  of  the 
dire  extremities  to  which  it  had  re¬ 
duced  him,  that  the  once  petted  son  of 
an  opulent  family  should  be  “  intoxi¬ 
cated”  by  the  possession  of  a  ten-franc 
piece.  So,  when  the  elan  of  the  first 
youthful  enthusiasm  had  gone  by,  he 
had  those  alternate  moods  of  elation 
and  depression  of  which  his  wife  was 
to  have  sad  experience.  And  so  the 
toiling  student  and  the  passionate  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  Closerie  de  Lilas  was  to 
be  distracted  in  after- years  between  bat¬ 
tling  for  his  fame  and  the  Circean  seduc¬ 
tions  of  the  gayeties  of  Compibgne. 

The  married  life  of  the  young  couple 
began  under  gloomy  auspices.  It  was 
arranged  that  they  were  to  keep  house 
with  the  elder  Feuillet.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  got  a  glimpse  of  that  queer  old 
gentleman’s  character  in  his  discreet 
methods  of  dealing  with  his  prodigal 
son.  The  extravagances  of  the  father, 
on  the  principles  of  heredity,  go  far  to 
explain  the  son’s  eccentricities.  The 
presentation  of  the  bride  was  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  no  ways  encouraging.  M. 
Feuillet  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
his  bed,  where  he  studied  and  expati¬ 
ated  on  the  Stoic  philosophy — for  he 
was  not  only  a  pagan  but  a  pessimist. 
When  Octave  made  the  presentation 
in  form,  he  remained  impassible  under 
his  cap  of  fur,  looking  like  one  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  Israelitish  money-lenders. 
Then  he  addressed  the  bright  young 
girl :  “You  won’t  amuse  yourself 
much  here  ;  but  I  hope  you  know  al¬ 
ready  that  life  is  no  perpetual  fUe. 
Unluckily,  your  father  and  mother 
have  spoiled  you.”  He  went  on  to  rec¬ 
ommend  her  to  prosecute  her  studies, 
scolding  her  violently  for  a  mistake  in 
spelling  made  in  the  letter  she  had 
written  him  on  the  day  of  her  be¬ 
trothal.  The  h6tel  was  in  keeping  with 
the  mood  of  its  master.  It  was  vast 
and  sombre  : — 

“  When  yon  entered,  you  felt  yon  were  set¬ 
ting  foot  in  a  ohoroh,  and  the  Testibnle  to  the 
35 
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grand  staircase  echoed  like  the  vanlted  roof 
of  a  cloister.  The  tall  and  narrow  windows 
were  darkened  by  trailing  ivy  and  vine- 
leaves ;  the  family  portraits  on  the  walls 
conld  be  but  dimly  distinguished  ;  the  faded, 
tattered,  and  dusty  furniture  dated  from  the 
meretricious  days  of  the  First  Empire  ;  the 
lustres  were  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  the 
mirrors  had  ceased  to  reflect.” 

It  seems  all  in  harmony  with  those 
gloomy  surroundings  that  the  marriage 
was  brought  off  at  midnight.  If  M. 
Octave  had  had  the  buoyant  humors 
of  a  Rabelais,  he  might  have  brightened 
the  establishment  and  cheered  his 
bride.  As  it  was,  and  as  we  said,  he 
was  another  Carlyle— morbidly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  all  depressing  influences,  and 
painfully  sensitive  to  the  most  trivial 
disturbanca  It  was  she  who  had  to 
do  the  cheering ;  and  as  she  passed 
from  sad  revelation  to  revelation,  her 
elastic  spirit  was  sorely  overtaxed.  Her 
husband’s  nerves  were  all  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  his  actions  were  governed  by 
the  fancies  which  he  imagined  he  was 
powerless  to  control.  He  could  never 
bring  himself  to  travel  by  rail  ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  posted  everywhere,  at  an 
enormous  expenditure  and  an  extrava¬ 
gant  waste  of  time.  When  she  was  or¬ 
dered  afterward  to  the  Riviera  for  her 
health,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ac¬ 
company  her.  That  it  was  absolutely 
fancy  was  shown  later,  when,  with  a 
tremendous  effort,  he  summoned  cour¬ 
age  to  break  the  spell,  and  took  rail¬ 
way  to  Paris  in  company  of  his  phy¬ 
sician.  He  could  not  endure  to  hear 
strange  voices  in  the  house  ;  he  could 
neither  think  nor  write  when  strangers 
paid  visits.  "  In  vain  did  I  put  mat¬ 
tresses  behind  the  doors,  speak  low  as 
if  I  were  at  confession, — the  terrible 
invalid  divined  everything,  heard  every¬ 
thing,  and  sent  his  servant  into  our 
gatheiings  to  tell  the  visitors  to  take 
their  departure.”  So  that  at  last  she 
warned  all  their  friends  away,  and  re¬ 
signed  herself  to  pass  her  days  in  soli¬ 
tude.  When  she  was  confined,  he 
spent  whole  hours  at  her  bedside,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  and  crying 
like  a  child.  When  they  made  flying 
trips  to  Paris  they  were  continually 
changing  their  abode,  and  more  than 
once  left  comfortable  apartments  be¬ 
cause  be  could  not  tolerate  the  noise 
of  the  omnibuses.  But  when  he  sought 
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for  peace  and  rest  in  the  country,  it 
was  changing  the  frying-pan  for  the 
fire.  He  would,  if  he  could,  have  pro¬ 
scribed  all  the  poultry  and  hushed  the 
songs  of  the  song-birds  and  the  twit¬ 
tering  of  the  swallows.  He  waged  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  owls 
who  hooted  in  the  old  garden  of  his 
cMteau ;  but  when,  by  steady  pistol- 
practice,  he  had  suppressed  or  scared 
them,  he  was  still  disturbed  by  moans 
and  cries  from  the  more  distant  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Prefecture.  So  Madame 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  Prefet  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  circumstances  and  entreat 
his  co-operation.  The  courteous  offi¬ 
cial  was  delighted  to  oblige  so  illustri¬ 
ous  a  man  of  letters  as  M.  Feuillet, 
and  his  unfortunate  owls  were  ruth¬ 
lessly  sacrificed. 

She  had  dreamed  of  Paris  as  the 
earthly  paradise,  and  her  first  visit  to 
it  was  in  a  belated  honeymoon.  Thanks 
to  her  husband’s  nerves,  instead  of  tak 
ing  the  train  they  travelled  in  a  pon¬ 
derous  family  berime,  furbished  up  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  dragged  by  a 
team  of  ten  horses  through  the  ruts  on 
the  stiff  Norman  coteaux.  The  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  journey  read  as  if  they 
dated  from  the  days  of  the  Valois. 
One  of  the  inns  in  which  they  slept 
was  a  vrai  coupe-gorge  ;  in  another  the 
beds  were  so  short  that  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  in  a  third  they  stood 
so  high  that  they  had  to  be  scaled  by 
a  movable  flight  of  steps  ;  in  a  fourth 
she  passed  a  day  in  the  kitchen,  where 
the  local  notables  were  stupefying  them¬ 
selves  with  cider.  Again,  they  had  to 
shift  their  quarters  from  lodgings  in 
the  small  hours  because  the  worthy 
landlady  was  taken  in  labor.  “  We 
imagined  that  the  joiner” — he  com¬ 
bined  two  trades—”  was  murdering  his 
wife.  Not  at  all  ;  it  was  his  wife  who 
was  confined.  Malheureux!'  shout¬ 
ed  my  husband  through  the  door,  ‘  you 
ought  to  have  warned  us.’  ‘  Monsieur, 
it  has  completely  taken  us  by  surprise,’ 
he  replied.”  At  Paris  her  husband 
hurried  her  off  to  the  theatre  to  see 
Rachel. 

”  She  gave  me  the  fever.  I  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  the  great  tragedienne  in  her  pep- 
lum  or  crowned  with  the  golden  vine-leaves. 
When  alone  in  my  room  and  before  my  cheval- 
glass,  1  tried  to  drape  myself  like  her  in  my 
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scarves,  and  to  walk  with  her  slow  and  sol¬ 
emn  step.  I  met  her  one  day  at  Jnles  Janin’s, 
to  whom  my  hnsband  presented  me.  She 
wore  her  Indian  shawl  like  the  antique  pep- 
lum.  I  admired  her  more  than  ever.  As  for 
me  she  must  have  thought  me  intolerably 
stupid,  for  when  she  addressed  me  I  blushed 
np  to  the  eyes  and  said  nothing.” 

We  hear  nothing  more  then  of  Janin, 
the  formidable  critic  ;  but  she  had  a 
cruel  disillusioning  in  the  case  of  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset. 

“  1  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  drinking  a 
hock  at  the  cq/8  of  the  Begency  As  we  pass¬ 
ed  before  the  cerfi,  my  husband  touched  my 
arm,  saying,  *  Look,  that  is  Musset !  ’  1 

sought,  among  the  drinkers  sitting  round  the 
small  tables  in  the  open  air,  the  fine  and 
ethereal  poet  I  had  figured  to  myself,  but  saw 
nothing  save  the  ugly  drinkers  of  the  esiam- 
inel.  Alas !  he  was  one  of  them,  the  Musset 
of  my  dreams.  There  he  sat  over  his  bock, 
with  the  flushed  face  and  the  expressionless 
eye.  Two  or  three  years  afterward  1  sat  at 
dinner  by  the  side  of  this  melancholy  wreck. 
.  .  .  Musset  had  the  same  dead  eye.  Dead 
was  his  thought,  too.  Not  a  word  did  he  ut¬ 
ter  daring  the  meal,  and  after  dinner  he  went 
to  sleep.” 

Her  husband,  with  his  fond  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Bohemian  gayeties  efi  garpon, 
insisted  on  taking  her  to  an  Opera 
ball  after  a  dinner  at  Champeaux’. 
The  dinner  at  the  restaurant  she  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed,  on  to  the  strawberries, 
big  as  her  fist,  which  were  served  at 
the  dessert ;  and  she  made  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tortoise  which  had  escaped 
the  saucepans  to  go  straying  about  the 
walks.  But  even  after  wine  and  liqueur 
the  masked  ball'  causes  her  serious  mis¬ 
givings,  and  the  conscience  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  Norman  devotee  pricked  her  when 
she  put  on  the  velvet  mask.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  folks  and  the  priests  had  al¬ 
ways  told  her  that  wearing  a  mask  was 
a  deadly  sin.  With  sore  searchings  of 
heart  she  perpetrated  the  crime,  but— 

“  It  was  a  very  different  thing  when  1  found 
myself  at  the  Opera  in  the  middle  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  pushed  about,  hustled,  accosted,  scan¬ 
dalized  by  the  jests  I  heard  and  the  liberties 
taken  around  me.  I  hid  myself  at  the  back 
of  the  box,  and  shut  my  eyes,  that  I  might 
not  see  those  sinful  ladies,  the  pierrota,  the 
Bdvages,  the  Turks,  throwing  their  legs  above 
the  heads  of  their  partners,  and  those  part¬ 
ners,  etc.,  who  in  their  turn  raised  the  feet 
up  to  the  nose  of  their  partners.  The  specta¬ 
cle  made  me  think  of  hell,  and  I  fancied  I  had 
fallen  into  it.” 

At  last  she  broke  down  in  tears  behind 


her  mask.  “  My  husband,  seeing  that, 
took  me  home,  but  did  not  seem  over¬ 
pleased.  ‘  What  an  absurd  little  pro¬ 
vincial  you  are  !  *  he  said,  in  putting 
me  into  the  fiacre.  I  was  much  mor¬ 
tified,  but  felt  that  mv  mortification 
was  well  deserved,  and  I  begged  his 
pardon.”  She  took  very  kindly  in 
course  of  time  to  the  life  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  world  ;  but  then,  by  way  of 
relief,  she  was  delighted  to  go  back  to 
St  L6 — to  the  mending  of  dishclouts 
and  the  darning  of  window-curtains. 
As  for  her  husband,  he  detested  the 
place  ;  he  felt  himself  a  prisoner  at 
large  in  the  gloomy  paternal  mansion  ; 
and  he  was  doomed  to  carry  on  his 
work  under  difficulties  that  oppressed 
him  as  insuperable.  Like  Balzac,  he 
would  have  loved  to  inspire  himself  for 
his  romantic  visions  with  costly  orien¬ 
tal  tapestries  and  rare  articles  de  vertu. 
His  cabinet  was  above  the  coach-house, 
in  which  reposed  the  famous  berline. 
He  chose  it  as  being  far  removed  from 
his  father’s  apartments,  who  was  shriek¬ 
ing  day  and  night  in  the  agonies  of 
gout.  ”  How  could  you  have  me  work 
here  ?”  he  would  exclaim  in  hopeless 
prostration.  ‘‘  How  can  I  dream  of 
the  graces  of  the  gay  world  in  this  den 
of  a  ruined  Bohemian  ?  I  feel  that, 
to  do  justice  to  my  inspirations,  to 
paint  my  heroines  as  they  should  be 
ainted,  I  ought  to  be  living  under 
an^ings  of  satin.”  She  would  gently 
remind  him  that  in  the  days  when  he 
made  love  to  her  he  dreamed  wistfully 
of  the  very  life  of  seclusion  they  were 
leading.  But  he  was  cursed  with  the 
self-tormenting  temperament  which  is 
too  often  the  accompaniment  of  a  brill¬ 
iant  imagination.  ”  ’Tis  strange,”  he 
answered,  “but  as  for  me,  the  dream 
realized  becomes  often  the  misery.  ” 
However,  though  at  the  cost  of  severe 
straining  of  the  nerves,  some  of  his 
best  work  was  done  in  the  loft  over 
the  coach-house.  He  read  the  manu¬ 
scripts  aloud  to  his  wife  and  her  mother 
before  sending  them  on  to  M.  Buloz, 
to  be  passed  through  the  “  Revue  des 
JDeux  Mondes.”  It  was  the  ladies  who 
saved  the  life  of  the  “  Village,”  with 
which  he  was  so  disgusted  as  to  think 
of  burning  it.  As  it  proved,  the  pub¬ 
lic  appreciated  it  very  differently,  and 
few  of  his  romances  were  more  ad- 
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mired.  We  are  not  told  if  the  ladies 
ever  ventured  to  offer  suggestions. 
But  it  is  a  characteristic  comet  of  his 
work,  and  a  chief  cause  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  refined  readers,  that  he 
touched  subjects  which  more  than 
verged  on  the  scabreux  with  a  rare  orig¬ 
inality  of  lightness  and  delicacy.  When 
they  got  leave  of  absence  from  the 
cross-grained  old  philosopher,  they 
went  on  tours  in  the  neighboring  de¬ 
partments,  the  range  being  necessarily 
limited  by  Feuillet’s  aversion  to  the 
rail.  Some  of  the  Breton  sketches  by 
Madame  are  especially  charming,  and 
the  little  adventures  de  voyage  are  re¬ 
corded  with  playful  humor.  In  mem¬ 
ory  at  least,  the  menu  of  the  Breton 
auberge  was  only  matter  for  laughter, 
and  we  do  not  hear  that  Octave  made 
a  grievance  of  it,  though  it  would  have 
upset  Carlyle’s  digestion  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

“  One  ought  to  have  been  terribly  hungry 
to  attack  the  omelette  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
the  fricassee  of  rooks.  We  could  not  even 
make  it  up  with  the  bread.  The  bread  was 
of  black  buckwheat,  hard,  and  smelling  of 
leather,  for  it  v^as  kept,  as  a  rule,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  cupboard  with  the  boots.  At  Plestin 
I  saw  it  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  innkeeper, 
who  had  kept  it  warm  under  his  blankets.” 

Near  the  old  episcopal  and  collegiate 
town  of  St.  Pol-de-Leon,  tlie  St.  An¬ 
drews  of  the  bleak  Breton  seaboard, 
they  drove  right  into  the  middle  of  a 
fUe.  Casks  of  cider  were  broached 
before  the  cottages^  beside  tables  loaded 
with  rustic  delicacies.  Dancing  was 
going  forward  vigorously,  and  the  trav¬ 
ellers  stopped  to  look  on.  Soon  a  sin¬ 
gularly  handsome  young  peasant,  wear¬ 
ing  a  costume  d' opera — the  old  Armoric 
dress — stepped  out  of  the  circle  and 
approached  with  a  respectful  salute. 
“  Madame,  the  comrades  and  myself, 
desiring  to  do  the  strangers  honor,  en¬ 
treat  yon  to  lead  the  dance.”  Madame 
blushed,  and  would  have  excused  her¬ 
self  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  but  the 
Breton  courteously  insisted,  undertak¬ 
ing  to  be  her  teacher  ;  and  so  “  we 
wmked  together  to  the  tall  Maypole, 
around  which  we  revolved  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  swaying  ourselves  gently, 
as  if  we  Iim  been  cradled  by  the  waves.” 

Soon  afterward  they  were  to  shift 
their  quarters  from  St.  L6  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  A  great  manager  and  a  famous 
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actor  had  made  a  descent  upon  the 
quiet  Norman  ch&teau.  The  vTsit  was 
like  the  splash  of  stones  in  a  stagnant 
pool,  and  animated  the  successful  nov¬ 
elist  with  new  ideas  and  ambitions. 
The  novelist’s  personal  services  were 
in  request  to  superintend  the  dramatiz¬ 
ing  of  his  stories,  and  he  had  the  as¬ 
surance  of  liberal  pecuniary  recom¬ 
pense.  He  went  off  at  once  with  his 
new  friend,  walking  up  the  hills  and 
singing  in  the  gayety  of  his  heart,  and 
his  wife  followed.  The  excitement  of 
the  change  was  exhilarating,  but  it 
soon  palled.  He  had  to  pass  whole 
days  in  the  theatres,  till  the  feverish 
nerves  were  intolerably  fretted.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Fargeuil,  who  figured  in  the 
leading  parts,  was  even  more  nervously 
sensitive  than  himself  :  she  was  always 
losing  temper  and  throwing  up  her 
rdles,  resuming  them  in  tears,  and 
spitting  blood  by  way  of  interlude. 
Many  a  time  did  he  wish  himself  back 
in  the  shed  with  the  old  berline ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  it  was  the  unflag¬ 
ging  courage  of  his  wife  which  enabled 
him  to  endure  and  persevere.  There 
were  six  weeks  of  painful  preliminaries 
before  his  “  Dalila”  was  produced. 
Then  the  triumph  was  complete. 

”  All  the  moat  brilliant  society  of  Paris 
was  sparkling  in  the  blaze  of  the  lustres, 
clapping  their  hands  and  calling  for  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  hall  was  shaken  with  the  shouts, 
with  the  bravos.  1  felt  myself  proud,  my 
heart  beat  to  bursting  of  my  breast.  I  asked 
if  such  moments  ought  not  to  repay  me  for 
the  many  evil  hours.  ...  As  to  Lapeoaire” 
(the  manager),  ”  he  fell  on  my  husband's  neck 
weeping  ;  and  I  imagine  that  Fargueil  did  the 
same,  when  he  went  to  compliment  her  in  her 
box  ;  for  when  I  embraced  him  in  my  turn, . 
I  observed  upon  his  coat  the  marks  of  a  pair 
of  powdered  arms,  which  must  have  been 
those  of  the  Princess  Falconieri.” 

That  last  is  a  delightfully  feminine 
touch.  By  a  strange  and  sinister  co¬ 
incidence,  all  Feuillet’s  most  remark¬ 
able  triumphs  were  succeeded  by  some 
stroke  of  misfortune,  and  consequently 
by  a  fit  of  horrible  depression.  He 
came  home  from  the  triumph  of  “  Da¬ 
lila”  to  find  a  telegram  announcing 
his  father’s  sudden  death.  He  lament¬ 
ed  the  philosopher,  and  possibly  his 
conscience  pricked  him,  lor  the  old 
gentleman  had  made  himself  an  insup¬ 
portable  nuisance.  “  He  was  indig¬ 
nant  with  himself  for  having  left  the 
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old  man,  with  not  having  held  his  hand 
in  his  dying  moments.  He  reproached 
himself  with  his  glory,  and  cursed 
those  who  had  torn  him  away  to  con- 

uer  it  from  his  life  of  sacrifices  and 

uties.  His  cries  and  his  sobs  rent  my 
heart ;  I  was  at  his  knees  without  being 
able  to  calm  him.”  But  these  keen 
impressions  were  naturally  fugitive. 
Feuillet  had  already  drunk  to  delirium 
of  the  intoxicating  cup,  and  after  a 
fortnight  decently  devoted  to  mourn¬ 
ing,  he  hurried  his  wife  back  to  the 
scene  of  his  glory.  Thenceforth,  to 
all  intents,  he  was  the  Parisian,  though 
she  often  kept  house  in  the  country,  in 
care  of  the  children  and  the  chickens. 
At  Paris  their  first  connection  with  the 
Court  was  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  two  governesses  of  the  little 
Prince.  There  is  a  capital  story  of 
tlieir  going  to  a  first  reception  with 
the  rather  formal  Madame  Bizot. 

"  As  we  put  off  our  cloaks  in  the  antecham. 
her,  we  rubbed  up  against  an  old  shaggy 
water  spaniel,  all  muddy,  who  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  with  us  into  the  salons.  We  fan¬ 
cied  he  was  Madame  Bizot’s  dog,  and  honored 
him  accordingly.  We  are  announced  ;  the 
dog  walks  in  first,  his  tail  in  the  air,  proudly 
shaking  his  tufts  of  hair.  I  present  my  hus¬ 
band  ;  Madame  Bizot  makes  us  take  our  seats 
before  a  great  fire  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of 
persons.  Madame  de  Brancion  is  there,  with 
her  austere  face.  The  sharp  profile  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Brunet  is  shadowed  on  the  wall.  I  see 
that  she  makes  signs,  pointing  to  the  dog, 
who  has  made  himself  comfortable  on  the 
rug,  snarling  at  those  who  try  to  warm  their 
feet.  They  all  endure  the  animal  with  re¬ 
spect  ;  they  look  at  him  and  they  look  at  ns, 
and  I  can’t  understand  it.  .  .  .  All  at  once 
Madame  Brunet,  unable  to  keep  quiet  any 
longer,  asks,  ‘  Whose  is  the  dog  ?  ’  ‘  Madame 

Bizot’s,  of  course,’  says  my  husband.  ‘Not 
at  all,  monsieur,’  answers  Madame  Bizot ; 
*  surely  he  is  yours.’  ‘  Oh,  madame,  yon  will 
allow  me  to  doubt  that.’  *  What  I  the  dog 
does  not  belong  to  you,  and  I  tolerated  him 
here?  But  then,  how  comes  he  here?  Who 
brought  him  in  ?  ’  ” 

Whereupon  the  hostess  snatched  up  a 
pair  of  tongs,  and  the  unlucky  spaniel, 
after  playing  at  cache-cache  under  the 
furniture,  finally  makes  a  bolt  of  it 
through  the  open  door. 

Madame  Bizot  had  her  apartments 
in  the  Tuileries,  and  Madame  Feuillet 
had  gone  to  make  a  morning  call. 

‘  ‘  Madame  received  me  in  a  salon  hung  with 
tapestry.  Through  a  half-open  door  I  heard 
a  child’s  voice  :  it  was  that  of  the  Prince  Im¬ 


perial.  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room. 
Soon  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  saw  and  a  ham¬ 
mer,  and  as  I  listened,  Madame  Bizot  led  me 
quietly  to  the  door  of  that  room.  ‘  Look,’ 
she  said,  speaking  low  and  opening  the  door 
a  little  wider.  Then  I  saw  the  Emperor  seated 
on  the  carpet,  and  making  toys  for  his  son.” 

That  reminds  us  of  a  very  similar 
scene,  mentioned  in  the  lately  pub¬ 
lished  Memoirs  of  De  Meneval,  when 
the  Greater  Emperor  was  seen  in  his 
cabinet  among  his  war-maps  amusing 
the  King  of  Rome,  who  was  busy  with 
a  box  of  bricks. 

M.  and  Madame  Feuillet  were  to 
have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  in  moments  of 
unceremonious  unreserve.  Her  intro¬ 
duction  to  Compiegne  was  on  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  assist  at  the  first  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre.” 
There  was  a  stag-hunt  on  a  rainy 
day 

“  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  walk  and  warm 
my  feet.  ...  In  the  middle  of  the  quiet 
which  surrounded  me  I  heard  noisy  shouts  of 
laughter.  They  came  from  a  clearing  enclosed 
by  fir  saplings  which  half  concealed  a  cabin 
in  the  shade  of  a  great  oak.  Before  the  door, 
women  were  stamping  in  their  little  bouts, 
and  slapping  each  other’s  hands  to  bring 
back  the  circulation  ;  they  it  was  who  were 
laughing  so  heartily.  In  the  middle  of  the 
group  a  short  man,  wearing  the  three-cornered 
hat  and  coat,  Louis  Quinze,  was  feeding  a 
bluish  flume  in  a  vase  standing  on  a  tripod  : 
the  man  was  the  Emperor.  It  seemed  to  me 
he  was  more  animated  than  nsual ;  this  halt 
in  the  woods,  this  punch  he  was  brewing  for 
the  women,  this  return  to  a  free  life,  seemed 
to  have  rejuvenated  him  ;  he  was  charming 
in  his  rustic  sovereignty.  After  admiring 
him  from  above  the  enclosures,  I  slipped  away 
without  being  seen.” 

It  is  well  known  that  no  member  of 
the  Imperial  family  made  her  salons 
more  agreeable  than  the  clever,  gifted, 
and  eccentric  Princesse  Mathilde.  It 
may  be  almost  said  of  her  that  she 
alone  could  afford  to  hold  the  conven¬ 
ances  and  principles  alike  in  con¬ 
tempt  : — 

”  She  received  us  with  affectionate  kind 
ness  ;  her  salon  was  a  salon  of  the  artist  Prin¬ 
cess  and  of  Ires  grande  dame,  which  greatly 
pleased  me.  There  one  saw  all  the  intellect 
of  Paris  ;  the  men  of  letters,  the  artists  who 
had  made  themselves  famous  ;  the  princes 
and  ambassadors  of  every  nation.  .  .  .  Each 
of  her  dinners  was  a  triumph  for  her.  1  see 
her  still,  entering  with  her  stately  bearing, 
with  her  statuesque  arms,  her  flowing  train, 
the  triple  strings  of  pearls  displayed  on  her 
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superb  bosom.  I  see  her  sitting  as  if  en¬ 
throned  before  the  golden  eagle  which  stretch¬ 
ed  his  wings  over  the  frails  and  flowers  of 
the  Imperial  table.” 

There  Madame  often  met  the  wife 
of  Bazaine.  “  Who  could  have  told 
me  then  that  this  same  little  Marechale, 
gay  as  any  bird,  nibbling  at  the  tar- 
tinea,  by  my  side,  would  one  day  have 
so  melancholy  a  destiny?”  But,  in¬ 
deed,  the  same  reflection  might  have 
been  made  of  many  of  the  favored  Im¬ 
perial  guests  who  are  passed  in  lively 
review  through  the  sunshine  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  eclipse,  fimile  Augier,  al¬ 
though  they  were  rivals  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  playgoers,  became  Feuil- 
let’s  fast  friend,  and  several  of  his  let¬ 
ters  are  published.  And  there  is  an 
epigrammatic  compliment  of  his  which 
was  written  in  Madame  Feuillet’s  al¬ 
bum  :  ”  Comme  on  vous  aimerait  trop, 
si  on  n'aimait  pas  assez  votre  mari.” 

If  Feuillet  involuntarily  worried  his 
wife,  he  was  both  fond  and  proud  of 
her  ;  and  to  do  him  simple  justice,  as 
we  have  said,  he  apparently  gave  her 
carte  blanche  with  the  modistes.  She 
was  invited  to  a  grand  dinner  at  the 
palace,  and  had  given  all  her  mind  to 
devise  a  bewitching  toilet.  She  finally 
trusted  much  to  the  taste  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  dressmaker,  and  had  a  terrible 
disillusioning  when  the  dress  came 
home.  In  material  and  make  it  might 
have  been  meant  for  her  grandmother. 
She  was  in  despair,  for  something  must 
be  done,  and  she  had  barely  twenty 
hours  at  her  disposal.  Next  morning 
she  was  up  at  daybreak,  and  was  driven 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  to  the  abode  of 
an  artist  already  illustrious.  It  was 
no  other  than  the  immortal  Worth, 
who,  though  he  could  scarcely  have  re¬ 
alized  his  future  autocracy,  had  already 
begun  to  give  himself  airs. 

“  What  do  you  want?”  demanded 
the  concierge. 

‘‘  Monsieur  Worth.” 

“  Still  in  bed.  Come  back  at  mid- 
day.” 

She  forced  the  consigne  ;  she  climbed 
the  stairs  ;  she  sent  in  her  card  by  a 
sleepy  servant ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  gentleman  came  down,  wearing 
an  elegant  dressing-gown,  but  with  his 
ambrosial  locks  unbrushed.  ”  M. 
W  orth  courteously  begs  me  to  go  into 
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Madame’s  room  :  she  is  still  in  bed 
but  desires  to  give  roe  some  advice.” 
Madame  was  all  smiles  and  goodness. 

”  ‘  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  something  for 
you.  Your  name,  your  graceful  style,  en¬ 
courage  us.  This  evening  you  shall  have 
your  dress.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  merci,  madame  !  ’  and  in  my  grati¬ 
tude  I  seize  the  charming  band  that  was  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  satin  counterpane.  All  the  time 
M.  Worth,  leaning  on  one  of  the  bed  posts, 
was  dreaming  of  the  marvellous  work  he  was 
about  to  undertake.  ” 

The  inspirations  of  his  genius  did  not 
fail  him. 

”  But  as  it  was  necessary  to  try  on  the  dress 
repeatedly,  and  as  I  lived  a  long  way  off,  I 
was  obliged  to  install  myself  at  the  Worths’ 
for  the  day. 

”  The  night  fell ;  the  solemn  moment  was 
to  sound.  They  lighted  the  lustres  in  the 
chamber  of  Madame  Worth,  and  superb  dress¬ 
ers  proceeded  to  attire  me.  They  would  have 
put  powder  upon  my  shoulders  and  rouge  upon 
my  cheeks  ;  but  that  saddened  me,  and  I  liked 
myself  better  without  these  embellishments. 

”  When  all  was  in  readiness,  they  sum¬ 
moned  the  supreme  judge.  Worth  appeared, 
and  after  having  flattened  down  with  his  hand 
a  bow  which  was  wanting  in  grace,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction.” 

So  did  her  husband,  and  so  did  some 
of  the  guests  at  the  dinner,  who  paid 
her  many  pretty  compliments  on  the 
ravishing  costume,  where  the  floating 
clouds  of  vaporous  tulle  were  bound 
bv  the  girdle  of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty, 
'i’^henceforward  Madame  Feuillet  and 
the  Worths  were  in  close  relations  of 
business  and  friendship,  though  she 
does  not  indulge  our  curiosity  with  the 
bills.  When  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
dresses  and  festivities,  we  may  recall 
an  amusing  incident  at  a  great  ball  at 
Cherbourg  given  to  the  English  fleet. 
Madame  had. dressed  for  it  magnifi¬ 
cently,  a  la  Ophelia. 

“  I  went  to  the  ball,  enchanted  to  find  my¬ 
self  BO  beautiful.  The  Prefet  Baron  Fron 
came  to  tell  me  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
perched  on  a  platform  with  the  English  ofii- 
cers,  had  asked  that  1  should  be  presented  to 
him.  With  some  emotion  I  took  the  Frefet’s 
arm  and  went  to  the  platform  where  the  Duke 
disappeared  among  the  flags  and  the  wreaths. 
Horror !  mounting  the  steps  of  this  sort  of 
throne,  I  see  emerging  under  the  tulle  flounces 
of  my  petticoat,  and  under  the  trimmings  of 
silvery  foliage,  the  tips  of  my  feet,  still  wear¬ 
ing  their  slippers.  I  had  forgotten  to  put  on 
my  shoes.  And  these  slippers  were  fright¬ 
ful  :  red  morocco  with  enormous  bows.  The 
whole  of  the  British  fleet  had  their  eyes  on 
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them  :  it  was  all  over  with  my  gloty.  Quickly 
I  drop  the  arm  of  the  Prefet,  hurrying  dcwn 
the  steps  and  running  to  lose  myself  in  the 
crowd.  And  that  was  how  I  was  presented  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  ” 

That  digression,  in  due  chronological 
order,  leads  on  to  another.  The  ad¬ 
miral  commanding  at  Cherbourg,  like 
most  other  men,  was  eager  to  pa^  court 
in  an  honest  way  to  the  fascinating 
Madame  Feuillet.  He  took  her  on 
board  the  Alabama  and  presented  her 
to  Captain  Sems  (sic).  The  captain, 
who  looked  very  like  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon,  received  them  in  the  middle  of 
his  collection  of  chronometers,  and 
they  had  a  pleasant  visit.  So  it  was 
with  deep  interest  that,  at  a  dance  the 
next  day,  she  listened  to  a  confidential 
communication  from  her  admirer  the 
admiral.  lie  had  intelligence  from 
the  Admiralty  of  the  great  fight  that 
was  to  come  off  between  the  Southern 
cruiser  and  the  Kearsarge,  He  offered 
to  take  her  in  his  private  boat  to  see 
the  tight  from  a  safe  position.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  she  jumped  at  the  invita- 
tionj  though  her  humanity  had  after¬ 
ward  some  reason  for  regret.  They 
saw  the  Alabama  getting  up  her  steam, 
and  were  saluted  by  the  officers  who 
had  welcomed  them  the  day  before. 
They  saw  the  whole  course  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
cannonade,  neither  vessel  seemed  for  a 
time  to  have  suffered  much  damage. 
“  Of  a  sudden  the  Alabama  shuddered, 
.  .  .  the  pitiless  enemy  continued  to 
fire,  but  the  Alabama  replied  no  long¬ 
er.  Soon  her  masts  and  her  funnels 
flew  up  in  fragments  in  the  air.”  Then 
she  went  down,  stern  foremost.  The 
admiral’s  party  were  half-way  back  in 
their  boat,  “  when  we  saw  a  sort  of 
raft  surmounted  by  a  human  head. 
We  soon  saw  that  the  raft  was  a  hen¬ 
coop  to  which  a  man,  or  rather  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  man,  was  tied  :  the  legs  were 
gone  from  the  living  corpse.  It  was 
horrible  to  see.  They  picked  up  the 
poor  wretch  and  stretched  him  in  one 
of  the  boats,  but  he  was  no  sooner  laid 
down  than,  uttering  a  piteous  cry,  he 
expired.” 

To  glance  back,  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  Feuillet’s  canvass  for 
election  to  the  Academv,  when  he 
made  the  acquaintance  for  the  first 


time  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  statesmen  and  littb'ateiira.  It 
is  all  narrated  in  letters  to  his  wife, 
who  was  then  living  at  St.  L6.  The 
correspondence  begins  with  a  charac¬ 
teristic  remark  which  is  more  thau 
half  apologetic.  Where  is  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  man  who  had  once  sought 
for  happiness  in  seclusion  ?  “I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  really  perfect  happiness  for  the  man 
who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  attain 
the  degree  of  consideration  for  which 
he  was  intended.”  So  on  that  princi¬ 
ple  Feuillet  went  to  work,  hunting  up 
and  courting  the  electors.  Thiers 
promised  warm  support  at  once.  Call¬ 
ing  on  that  grand  seigneur  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  who,  however,  was  extremely 
civil,  the  weak  nerves  of  the  debutant 
were  nearly  too  much  for  him.  He 
was  almost  as  much  overcome  in  the 
antechamber  of  Guizot.  “  I  should 
never  have  recognized  him.  He  is 
very  short,  but  fresh  and  upright.  II 
a  encore  Voeil  superbe,  mats  sans  du- 
rete^ 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  look  up 
Lamartine. 

“  I  enter  :  I  see  many  overcoats  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber  ;  I  shndder  at  the  idea  of  finding  all 
my  competitors  assembled  with  the  great 
man,  and  it  seems  to  me  I  am  ready  to  die  of 
shame.  Monsieur  Fenillet — ‘  Monsieur  qui  ?' 
exclaims  in  strong  and  impatient  tones  the 
immortal  old  man.  ...  I  swear  to  yon,  my 
darling,  that  to  face  such  situations  and  to 
come  out  without  white  hair,  one  should  have 
a  fine  dose  of  composure.” 

Lamartine  led  him  apart  to  a  sofa,  put 
him  at  his  ease,  and  paid  him  a  hap¬ 
pily  turned  compliment.  “  He  has  a 
magnificent  forehead,  nose,  eyes,  and 
^ebrows,  all  pregnant  with  genius.” 
Feuillet  did  a  double  stroke  of  business 
with  M.  Sacy  of  the  ‘‘  Debats.”  He 
promised  to  endeavor  to  temper  the 
sarcastic  criticisms  of  Jules  Janin, 
who,  according  to  Feuillet,  had  always 
showed  a  perverse  m'echancetk  when  it 
was  a  question  of  any  of  his  novels  or 
plays.  Feuillet  was  duly  admitted  to 
a  fauteuil  with  all  the  honors,  and  the 
distinction  gave  his  energies  a  new 
stimulus.  He  had  fallen,  we  are  told, 
into  a  profound  discouragement  as  to 
his  future  labors,  saying  that  his  brain 
was  emptied  and  his  inspiration  gone. 
The  critics  had  come  near  to  flaying 
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him  alive.  The  favorable  notices, 
though  they  were  in  the  great  majority, 
gave  him  but  passing  pleasure  :  those 
that  were  unfavorable  caused  him  last¬ 
ing  and  intolerable  pain  Yet  only 
one  of  his  stage  pieces  was  a  failure. 

“  I  shall  never  forget,”  says  his  wife,  “  the 
night  after  the  representation.  He  walked 
np  and  down  his  room  like  a  maniac,  refusing 
all  my  consolations,  and  swearing  to  abandon 
his  career.  1  finished  by  aggravating  his 
pains  in  seeking  to  soothe  them,  and  1  left 
him,  hoping  he  would  find  rest  in  solitnde. 
But  from  my  room  I  heard  him  still  walk  and 
sigh  ;  and  1  suffered  so  much  myself  in  assist¬ 
ing  at  his  martyrdom  through  the  wall,  that 
at  last  I  took  refuge  on  the  staircase,  where  I 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night.” 

We  have  lingered  with  Madame  Oc¬ 
tave,  so  shall  dismiss  very  briefly  her 
husband’s  letters  from  the  Imperial 
residences,  which  All  the  concluding 
chapters.  She  was  living  quietly  with 
their  family  in  the  country,  and  he 
kept  her  minutely  informed  of  all  that 
was  going  on.  The  lively  letters  are 
full  of  gossip — the  record  of  a  contin¬ 
ual  round  of  frivolities  and  Court  fool¬ 
eries.  For  the  romance-writer  and 
dramatist  had  turned  courtier,  and 
had  become  a  favorite  with  both  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress.  He  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  familiar  guest  at  Compi^gne, 
and  in  1867  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  librarian  at  Fontainebleau. 
Excitement  and  satisfaction  in  Court 
favor  had  pretty  nearly  cured  his 
nerves  :  he  writes  when  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode  at  Fontainebleau,  Re¬ 
assure  yourself,  dear  little  friend.  No 
nerves,  notwithstanding  the  belfry 
which  is  immediately  above  my  head. 
I  am  devoted  to  belfries.  But  this  one 
has  chimed  in  the  ears  of  the  Duchesse 
d’Etampes,  of  Diana  de  Poitiers,  of 
Gabrielle  d’Estr^es.”  In  spite  of  the 
excitements  of  such  associations  to  the 
historical  romance,  he  appears  to  have 
been  incorrigibly  idle.  As  in  the  case 
of  Madame  d’Arblay  when  in  waiting 
on  Queen  Charlotte,  the  public  and 
l>osterity  lost  what  bis  imperial  patrons 
gained.  Once  the  Emperor  politely 
expressed  his  appreheirsions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  inquiring  whether  Feuillet  could 
do  any  work.  “  Yes,  Sire,”  answered 
the  courtier.  “  Mensonge :  n'importe,'* 


was  the  condescending  reply.  Some¬ 
times  the  Emperor  spoke  to  him  more 
seriously,  consulting  him  about  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  popular  feeling,  and  the  new 
political  reforms  he  was  decided  to  in¬ 
troduce.  Sometimes  he  asked  him  to 
make  a  selection  of  instructive  books, 
and  once  in  his  turn  he  gave  the  libra¬ 
rian  some  valuable  archaeological  infor¬ 
mation  when  he  took  him  to  the  site 
of  one  of  Caesar’s  camps.  But  gener¬ 
ally  it  was  a  ceaseless  whirl  of  gayety, 
— state  dinners,  dances,  rec^tions, 
plays,  charades — in  which  Feuillet 
often  designed  the  tableaux  and  cos¬ 
tumes — and  the  peiifs  jeuz  innocents 
in  which  the  Empress  delighted.  There 
was  nothing  pleased  her  more  than  im¬ 
promptu  picnics  in  the  Forests, — there 
is  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  dignified 
Italian  ambassador,  in  a  tight-buttoned 
and  decorated  frock-coat,  scrambling 
after  her  Majesty  over  the  rocks  ;  and 
Feuillet  congratulates  himself  on  escap¬ 
ing  the  casualties  that  were  common, 
in  the  shape  of  sprains  and  strains. 
Yet  from  time  to  time  we  get  sinister 
glimpses  of  the  dark  clouds  that  were 
gathering  on  the  political  horizon. 
Notably,  a  deadly  gloom  fell  on  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  when  there 
was  scarcely  an  affectation  of  his  usual 
gayety,  and  the  Empress  had  a  violent 
attack  of  nerves,  on  the  day  when 
young  Cavaignac  refused  to  accept  a 
prize  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Im¬ 
perial.  The  volume  ends  abruptly  with 
a  postcript : — 

”  Three  years  have  passed  since  those  days 
ot  fetes.  We  have  gone  through  the  war  and 
the  Commune.” 

Visiting  the  blackened  ruins  of  the 
Tuileries  : — 

”  In  the  midst  of  the  chaos,  our  tearful  eyes 
looked  for  the  masters  of  the  place  who  had 
been  our  friends,  sought  the  brilliant  phan¬ 
toms  and  poetic  elegancies  of  a  past  that  had 
been  the  envy  of  all  the  nations.  Nothing 
of  it  left  but  the  black  gulf,  over  which  glim¬ 
mered  a  few  straggling  stars.  It  was  a  world 
which  had  vanished.” 

And  so  the  curtain  comes  down  on 
this  “Com6die  Humaine,”  whose  tragic 
dkmimnent  is  matter  of  history. — Mac¬ 
millan's  Magazine. 
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CHARACTER  NOTE. 
The  Frenchman. 

La  gaite  eat  pr^a  de  la  bonte. 


Jean  is  perhaps  five-and-thirty  years 
old.  Jean  has  a  little  mustache  waxed 
carefully  at  the  ends,  a  little  intellect 
vincomnionly  quick  and  bright,  and  a 
manner  into  which  are  condensed  the 
most  perfect  good-humor,  cheeriness, 
politeness,  obligeance  and  savoir-faire 
in  the  world.  Jean  owns,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  charming  characteristics  for 
which  synonyms  are  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  English  language,  or  na¬ 
tion.  Jean  has  a  verve  and  aplomb 
quite  unlimited.  Jean  dramatizes  his 
words  by  an  action  of  the  hands,  face, 
and  shoulders  entirely  expressive.  He 
is  as  free  from  self-consciousness  as  an 
infant.  He  wears,  with  a  delight  that 
is  perfectly  fresh  and  youthful,  collars 
and  cuffs  which  have  Frenchman 
stamped  all  over  them,  and  ties  his 
ties  in  a  little  bow  the  jauntiness  of 
which  no  Englishman  has  ever  accom¬ 
plished  or,  perhaps,  essayed. 

Jean  is  from  Paris.  He  is  not,  as 
he  would  say  himself  with  a  perfect 
freedom  from'  embarrassment,  of  the 
high  world.  Jean’s  papa,  whom  he 
speaks  of  even  now  with  tears  in  his 
quick  and  emotional  little  eyes,  was  in 
fact  an  obscure  clerk  in  an  obscure 
office  on  the  Boulevards.  Jean  him¬ 
self  lives  in  London,  and  having  a  very 
little  voice,  a  great  sense  of  music,  and 
an  inhnite  amount  of  what  his  earliest 
patroness  calls  chic,  as  if  it  were  a  sub¬ 
stantive,  sings  comic  songs  in  his  own 
language  at  the  “  At  Homes”  of  great 
persons  in  London. 

Jean  is  by  way  of  being  a  success, 
lie  sings,  and,  if  it  may  be  so  said, 
makes  a  fool  of  himself  with  an  aban¬ 
don  which  pleases  greatly  a  solid  Brit¬ 
ish  audience,  who  has  never  and  could 
never  so  abandon  itself  for  a  second. 
Jean  uses  a  thousand  gestures— from 
Paris.  He  gives  one  the  impression 
of  being  entirely  carried  away  on  the 
swing  and  rhythm  of  his  song  and  mu¬ 
sic.  He  is  undaunted  always  by  the 
adversities  of  any  circumstances  in 
which  he  may  find  himself.  And  that 


he  often  finds  himself  at  the  fashion¬ 
able  party  in  circumstances  uncom¬ 
monly  trying  to  his  art  and  to  his  tem¬ 
per  will  not  be  doubted. 

Joan  makes  a  little  way  for  himself 
to  the  piano  through  the  rudest  crowd 
in  the  world,  a  crowd  of  well-dressed 
English  women,  with  an  infinite  pa¬ 
tience,  politeness,  and  sweet  temper. 
Jean  receives  the  elbows  of  the  modern 
Amazonian  daughter  in  his  eye,  with  a 
murmur  of  apology  in  his  own  court¬ 
eous  language  on  his  lips.  Jean,  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  understand  Eng¬ 
lish  perfectly,  though  he  can  only  spe^ 
it  a  little,  listens  to  a  thousand  per¬ 
fectly  candid  expressions  of  opinion  on 
himself.  It  dawns  upon  him,  quite 
early  in  his  modest  career,  that  his 
audience  do  not  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
derstand  a  word  of  what  he  sings. 

“  When  I  come  to  ’Yde  Park  in  my 
song,”  he  says  in  confidence  and  the 
very  worst  English  to  an  elderly  and 
cynical  guest  who  is  leaning  against  a 
mantelpiece,  yawning,  “  they  laugh — 
’ow  they  laugh  !  And  there  is  no  joke 
there — none.” 

”  It’s  the  first  word  they’ve  under¬ 
stood,  you  know,”  says  the  cynic.  And 
Jean  lifts  his  shoulders  with  a  resigned 
smile  and  a  sigh. 

He  perceives,  with  his  gay  little  sense 
of  humor  pleasantly  tickled,  that  many 
persons  are  shocked  at  his  innocent 
airs,  on  the  principle  that  whatever  is 
French  is  also  necessarily  improper, 
while  others,  the  “  new  English  mees,” 
for  instance,  are  pleased  in  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  they  are  listening  to  some¬ 
thing  risque  and  music-hall.  Jean 
bears,  with  his  gay  equanimity  quite 
undisturbed,  the  stony,  unsmiling  stare 
of  the  despondent  British  milord,  who 
has  been  towed  to  the  party  by  a  fash¬ 
ionable  wife,  and  is  full  of  pessimism 
and  longings  for  his  study  and  a  news¬ 
paper. 

‘‘  But  yes,”  says  Jean,  with  a  shrug. 
“  It  is  easier  when  you  smile.  You  do 
not  smile  much,  you  English.  I  do 
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not  do  it  for  pleasure,  you  understand. 
I  am — how  do  ^ou  call  it  ? — mercenary. 
It  is  for  Mane,  and  little  Jules  and 
Bebe.” 

Marie  is  Jean’s  wife,  a  young  wife 
still,  who  takes  her  part  in  the  per¬ 
formance  by  playing  Jean’s  accompani¬ 
ments  and  smiling  a  little  at  the  jokes 
which  she  has  heard  a  thousand  times 
and  at  Jean.  Jean,  whose  good  tem¬ 
per  has  never  been  shaken  by  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  servants,  the  meanness  of  em¬ 
ployers,  the  candor  of  audiences  and 
the  sips  of  sweet  lemonade  which  are 
spoken  of  by  the  hostess  as  “  refresh¬ 
ment,”  has  a  quick  rage  storming  in 
his  breast  when  an  English  madam 
suggests  as  delicately  as  she  can  to 
Marie  that  Marie  should  drtss  for 
professional  purposes  in  a  style  more 
gay  and  French.  Jean  thinks  Marie 
quite  lovely  always.  Loveliest  of  all, 
perhaps,  in  that  very  old  black  frock 
which  he  bought  with  her  in  Paris,  in 
a  brief  honeymoon  time  of  prosperity. 
Jean  thinks  Marie  looks  her  best  with 
her  dark  hair  disordered  by  the  clutches 
of  Bebe,  with  the  little  flush  that  comes 
into  her  cheeks  after  a  vivacious  game 
on  the  floor  with  Jules.  It  is  Marie 
herself  who  perceives  that  madam  is 
right,  who  soothes  Jean’s  indignation 
with  a  small,  brown  band  laid  appeal¬ 
ingly  on  his  gay  waistcoat,  who  re¬ 
minds  him  that  little  indignities 
mustn’t  matter  when  one  has  to  think 
of  the  children,  and  who  makes  her¬ 
self,  out  of  the  cheapest  materials,  a 
fine  little  gown  and  bonnet,  bright 
with  a  contrast  of  colors  such  as  only  a 
Frenchwoman  dares  to  attempt. 

The  little  couple  are  poor  indeed, 
even  when  Jean  becomes  among  a  select 
coterie  in  some  sort  fashionable,  but 
they  are  as  happy,  perhaps,  as  any  two 
people  in  the  world.  They  trudge 
cheerfully  from  Pimlico,  where  they 
lodge  obscurely,  to  some  fine  house  in 
the  West  End.  Jean  tucks  Marie’s 
slight  hand  under  his  arm.  He  treats 
her  with  a  politeness  which  is  not  only 
of  the  manner  but  of  the  heart.  He 
is  attached  to  her  with  that  gener¬ 
ous,  impulsive,  demonstrative  affection 
which  is  just  a  little  ridiculous,  and 
most  true.  Marie,  indeed,  is  not 
amused,  but  touched,  when  Jean  with 
a  spontaneous  action  which  is  wholly 
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natural,  lays  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  bursts  out  into  a  quick  French  tor¬ 
rent  of  warm  words.  They  have  been 
married  six  years,  and  have  still  for 
each  other,  in  some  sort,  the  feeling 
of  lovers.  Madame,  in  fact,  their  early 
patroness,  who  has  herself  been  a  long 
while  prosily  married  to  a  great  deal 
of  money,  suspects  them  for  some  time 
of  being  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
when  she  learns  of  her  mistake  by  ac¬ 
cident,  says,  ”  Aren’t  these  French 
people  extraordinary  f'^  and  gives 
them  up,  as  it  were,  in  despair. 

Jean  adds  to  domestic  affection  an 
infinite  and  blithe  contentment,  lie 
has  an  air  of  enjoying  himself  at  the 
parties  he  attends  professionally  which 
18  quite  inspiriting.  He  takes  a  cap 
of  tepid  tea  beforehand  with  quite  a 
blithe  smile,  and  by  way  of  raising  his 
spirits  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  hilarity 
necessary  to  his  entertainments.  When 
the  party  is  over  he  buttons  himself 
cheerfully  into  a  tight  overcoat,  wraps 
up  Mario  in  her  shawls,  and  the  pair 
go  out  into  the  winter  night,  talking 
and  gay.  They  slip  through  the  car¬ 
riages  waiting  for  the  guests  and  take 
the  last  omnibus  to  Pimlico.  Jean’s 
good- humor  does  not  desert  him  even 
in  this  abominable  vehicle,  when  he  is 
sat  on  by  the  two  stout  women  who 
apparently  live  in  omnibuses,  or  when 
his  boots,  which  are  small  and  patent 
leather,  and  of  which  he  is  a  little  bit 
proud,  are  crushed  by  the  heavy  feet 
of  the  vulgar. 

For  Marie’s  sake,  indeed,  he  would 
like  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  Toward  her 
his  feelings  are  infinitely  chivalrous, 
tender  and  protecting.  For  himself, 
he  is  not  particular.  Perhaps  because 
he  has  not  been  brought  up  with  the 
more  fastidious  tastes  of  a  higher  class. 
Or  perhaps  because  he  is  by  nature 
gay,  unselfish,  and  well  contented  to 
take  things  contentedly,  as  they  are. 

Jean  is  glad  when  his  performances 
take  place  in  the  afternoon.  Then, 
when  he  and  Marie  come  home,  they 
can  have  a  game  with  the  children. 
Jean  lacks,  it  is  thought,  many  of 
those  stout,  solid,  durable  virtues  of 
which  Englishmen  are  proud,  but  he 
is  at  least  domestic  to  a  fault.  After 
the  game  Jean  smokes  meditatively. 
The  room  is  only  the  usual  room  of  a 
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second-rate  English  lodging-house, 
abominable  with  antimacassars,  artifi¬ 
cial  flowers,  and  oleographs,  but  it 
makes  a  pretty  picture  with  Jules  of 
four,  in  a  frock,  playing  on  the  floor, 
and  Marie,  in  her  old  gown  and  the 
pretty  disorder  iu  her  hair,  walking 
up  and  down  and  singing,  in  a  little 
voice  that  would  be  of  no  use  at  all 
professionally,  to  the  baby  on  her 
shoulder.  When  she  has  put  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bed,  and  she  and  Jean  have 
had  coffee  such  as  the  British  servant 
never  made,  Jean  comes  to  the  little 
fire  where  Marie  is  standing  and  puts 
his  impulsive  arm  round  her  waist. 
He  says  a  number  of  things  to  her 
which  do  not  bear  translation  ;  which 
are  ridiculous  even  in  French  perhaps, 
or  in  any  language,  though  Marie  does 
not  think  so. 

They  practise  Jean’s  new  songs  after¬ 
ward,  to  Marie’s  accompaniment  on  a 
lamentable  hired  piano.  Jules  makes 
his  grimaces  and  expressive  actions  of 
hand  and  shoulders  quite  faithfully. 


He  overhears  once  some  one  say  at  one 
of  his  parties  that  to  make  a  buffoon 
of  yourself  is,  from  a  cultured  point  of 
view,  possibly  one  of  the  lowest  means 
of  making  a  livelihood  extant.  Is  it? 
Well,  perhaps.  The  remark  strikes  a 
little  chill  at  the  time  even  into  Jean’s 
brave  and  cheery  soul.  But,  after  all, 
what  would  you  ?  To  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  commonly  is  better,  when  one 
has  Marie  and  the  children  to  think 
of,  than  not  to  earn  it  at  all.  The  end 
justifies  the  means  perhaps.  And  if 
one  can  be  clown  and  buffoon,  and  yet 
ay,  honest,  sober,  and  self-respecting, 
ean  is  no  doubt  the  person  who  ac¬ 
complishes  that  difficult  feat. 

The  last  news  of  the  little  party  is, 
however,  that  Marie’s  uncle  has  left 
them  some  money,  enough  and  not  too 
much  for  wants  so  quiet  and  domestic  ; 
that  Jean  thinks  of  giving  up  his  occu¬ 
pation,  and  returning  with  Marie,  Jules 
and  Bebe  to  that  heaven  which  is  called 
Paris. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  world  of  letters,  or  at  any  rate, 
of  fiction,  is  just  now  exciting  itself 
greatly  on  the  subject  of  the  three-vol- 
umed  novel.  Gentlemen  who  have 
hitherto  hardly  emerged  beyond  the 
decent  obscurity  of  the  circulating  li¬ 
braries,  have  been  giving  their  opin¬ 
ions  to  interviewers,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  they  were  politicians  or  pugilists. 
The  Authors’  Society  has  been  stirred 
to  its  foundations,  and  deep  has  called 
to  deep,  romance  to  analytical  psychol¬ 
ogy,  in  the  literary  page  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  As  far  as  we  can  under¬ 
stand  the  talk,  the  novelists  seem  to 
think  they  would  get  more  read  and 
better  paid  if  their  immortal  works 
were  produced  in  a  cheap  two  or  three 
shilling  form  than  they  do  under  the 
present  arrangement.  The  Authors’  So¬ 
ciety  has  indeed  actually  put  the  three- 
volumed  novel  on  the  index.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  ipeeting  of  the  Council,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that,  “  the  Council,  aher  taking 
the  opinions  of  several  prominent  nov¬ 
elists  and  other  members  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  finding  them  almost  unani¬ 


mously  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  three-volume  system,  considers 
that  the  disadvantages  of  that  system 
to  authors  and  to  the  public  far  out¬ 
weigh  its  advantages  ;  that  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  public,  as  well  as  for 
the  widest  possible  circulation  of  a  nov¬ 
el,  it  is  desirable  that  the  artificial  form 
of  edition  produced  for  a  small  body  of 
readers  only,  be  now  abandoned  ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  reading  public 
should  be  placed  at  the  outset  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  work  at  a  moderate 
price.”  It  is  stated  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  opinions  received,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  many  well  known  novel¬ 
ists,  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
Only  one  opinion  was  opposed  to  it  and 
desired  to  support  the  three-volumed 
system.  That  there  is  something  ridic¬ 
ulous  in  publishing  books  at  a  price 
which  no  one  will  pay  for  them  will  be 
readily  admitted.  The  object  of  the 
publisher  is  to  sell  his  hook  ;  and  this 
object  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  giving  it  to  the  world  in 
three  volumes  at  10«.  Qd.  each.  The 
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result  of  the  present  system  is  to  for¬ 
bid  absolutely  the  sale  of  novels  to  pri¬ 
vate  persons  during  the  6rst  six  months 
after  publication.  We  say  absolutely, 
for  as  far  as  we  know,  no  one  ever  buys 
a  tbree-volumed  novel  on  its  appear¬ 
ance.  We  have  known  two,  and  only 
two,  instances,  but  they  were  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional.  One  was  that  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  resident  in  Calcutta,  who  wanted 
to  know  quickly  whether  Lord  Bea- 
consdeld  had  anything  to  say  in  “  En- 
dymion.”  The  other,  that  of  a  person 
engaged  to  be  married,  whose  betrothed 
was  inconsolable  because  Mudie  had 
not  sent. her  the  new  novel.  The  in¬ 
fatuated  man  put  his  hat  upon  his  head 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  clerks 
bought  the  work  at  the  publishers’.  But 
though  the  Authors’  Society  is  appar¬ 
ently  only  aiming  at  the  system  of  pub¬ 
lishing  novels  in  three  volumes,  “  price 
31«.  Be?.,”  it  is  believed  that  their  real 
intent  is  to  abolish  the  lending  library. 
Novelists  inflamed  by  stories  from 
abroad,  have  a  belief  that  the  libraries 
are  their  enemies,  and  that  if  they 
could  only  abolish  those  clearing-houses 
of  fiction,  the  public  would  absorb  an 
enormously  larger  number  of  their 
books.  “  Ten  thousand  people,” 
argues  Miss  A.,  the  popular  author  of 
“Hubs  and  Tyres,”  “read  my  study 
of  a  Cab-Tout’s  Home  Circle.  But 
owing  to  the  Library  system  only  two 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  me 
and  my  publishers  and  the  public,  if 
instead,  ten  thousand  persons  could 
have  bought  my  book  for  their  own 
and  kept  it  on  their  shelves.” 

Unfortunately,  the  authors  who  thus 
feed  their  minds  with  visions  of  enor¬ 
mous  editions  do  not  properly  under¬ 
stand  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
demand  for  the  ordinary  novel  de¬ 
pends.  They  picture  a  loving  and  a 
loyal  public  poring  over  their  produc¬ 
tions,  and  remembering  for  years  and 
years  the  color  of  the  heroine’s  hair, 
and  that  clever  touch  about  peonies 
and  blnshes  in  the  description  of  Se¬ 
lina’s  cottage,  or  the  admirable  direct¬ 
ness  of  attack  in  the  passage  which  re¬ 
counts  Ted  Winkle’s  rush  for  the  last 
bus  on  the  night  of  his  grandmother’s 
death.  They  believe  that  the  great 
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public  reads  novels  from  pure  love  of 
fiction,  and  because  of  its  delight  in 
skilful  narrative,  witty  reflections,  and 
crisp,  natural  dialogue.  Alas,  there 
is  here  a  complete  misconception ! 
Pleasure  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
art  of  fiction  is  not  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  demand  for  novels,  or  what 
causes  their  large  consumption.  It  is 
something  much  lets  interesting. 
What  enables  so  many  novels  to  be 
printed  is  the  semi  physical  need  which 
so  large  a  number  of  people  have  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fairly  readable  new 
novels.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  merely  use  novels  as 
mental  sedatives, — who  simply  want 
them  to  steady  their  nerves.  Almost 
all  people  whd  use  their  brains  much, 
or  otherwise  exhaust  their  nervous  en¬ 
ergies,  want  some  form  of  mental  seda¬ 
tive.  They  cannot  rest  while  they  are 
doing  nothing.  In  order  to  quiet  the 
thinking  organism  it  must  be  kept 
gently  at  work.  The  easier  and  more 
mechanical  that  work  is  the  better, 
but  the  mental  powers  must  just  be 
kept  running.  Some  people  find  they 
can  get  this  sedative  effect  best  from 
the  evening  papers.  Running  over  a 
large  number  of  meaningless  para¬ 
graphs — “  Double  Bigamy  :  Speech  of 
the  Mayor” — keeps  the  mind  occupied, 
and  yet  does  not  increase  its  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Others,  again,  find  a  child’s 
fairy-story  the  very  best  thing  with 
which  to  rest  the  mind.  The  greater 
number  of  those  who  want  a  sedative, 
either  because  they  have  worked  their 
brains  a  little  too  much  or  because  they 
have  not  worked  them  enough— both 
require  a  sedative,  for  in  both  cases  the 
mind  is  in  an  unnatural  state — find, 
however,  that  a  novel  is  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  soothing  the  mind. 
The  one  thing  which  quiets  them  is  a 
douche  of  fiction.  They  pour  novels 
over  themselves  in  a  gentle  stream. 
It  is  this  physical  need  for  novels 
which  creates  the  novel-market,  for  as 
in  the  case  of  all  other  sedatives,  there 
comes  to  the  person  who  is  accustomed 
to  use  fiction  to  soothe  his  mind,  a 
positive  craving  for  novels.  Novels, 
and  novels  in  quick  succession,  he  or 
she  must  have.  Hence  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  novels,  good  or  bad,  of  a 
kind  which  does  not  obtaiu  in  other 
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forms  of  literature.  But  to  satisfy  this 
demand  for  novels  as  mental  sedatives, 
the  Circulating  Library  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  men  and  women  who 
want  at  least  three  novels  a  week — and 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  large  contingent  of  one-day- 
one-novel  men — could  never  satisfy 
themselves  by  buying  novels  even  at 
2s.  per  novel.  They  would  spend  £15 
a  year  on  novels  instead  of  a  couple  of 
guineas  as  they  do  now.  But  then 
they  do  not  have  the  books  to  keep, 
says  the  novelist,  full  of  belief  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  works.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  very  last  thing 
which  the  man  who  uses  novels  as  a 
sedative  wants  is  to  keep  the  volumes 
on  his  shelves.  He  would  as  soon 
think  of  keeping  empty  medicine  bot¬ 
tles.  When  the  novel  has  rested  his 
brain,  its  function  is  performed,  and 
as  a  rule  he  never  wants  to  see  it  again, 
—unless,  of  course,  it  happens  to  be  a 
real  piece  of  literature  accidentally 
used  for  sedative  purposes.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  men  and  women  who  use 
novels  as  mental  medicine,  prefer  for 
the  purpose  fiction  which  is  not  liter¬ 
ature.  The  great  novels  are  best  kept 
to  be  enjoyed  when  the  brain  is  not 
tired.  What  is  wanted  for  sedative 
uses  is  something  below  the  line  of  true 
literature. 

What  is  the  kind  of  novel  best  suited 
for  sedative  purposes,  is  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  cannot  be  fully 
answered  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
is  as  much  a  question  of  men  as  of 
books.  One  man  finds  rest  in  the 
“  tendencies  novel,”  another  in  the 
tale  of  adventure,  a  third  in  the  study 
of  manners.  As  a  rule,  we  should  say 
that  the  form  of  fiction  best  suited  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  mind  occu¬ 
pied,  but  yet  not  actively  at  work,  is 
the  novel  which  is  neither  too  clever 
nor  too  stupid — the  book  which  is  in 
fiction  what  the  man  of  moderate  views 
and  moderate  talents  is  in  public  life. 
If  the  story  is  too  clever  it  may  prove 
a  stimulant  instead  of  a  sedative.  Mr. 
Meredith’s  works,  for  example,  are  far 
more  likely  to  tire  than  to  rest  the 
brain.  The  man  who  wants  to  tackle 
“  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta”  must 
sit  up  to  a  table  and  put  himself  men¬ 
tally  at  attention.  Even  Mr.  Steven¬ 


son  and  Mr.  Kipling,  though  so  allur¬ 
ing,  are  apt  to  stimulate  too  highly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sedative  novel 
must  not  be  actively  stupid.  Foolish¬ 
ness,  irrelevance,  lack  of  coherence, 
bad  grammar,  are  irritants,  which 
should  have  no  place  in  the  novel  which 
is  meant  to  give  rest  to  the  mind. 
The  man  who  is  made  to  grind  his  teeth 
and  mutter  “  what  infernal  bosh,”  is 
not  getting  his  sedative,  nor  is  the 
woman  soothed  who  is  perpetually 
being  forced  to  declare  that  she  never 
read  such  English.  In  truth,  the  seda¬ 
tive  novel  ought  to  conform  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Thames  in  Denham’s 
immortal  couplet : — 

“  Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  yet"^ 
not  dull  ; 

Strong  without  rage  ;  without  o’erflowing,  f 
--  full.”  ' 

In  other  words  there  must  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  flow  of  unimpassioned  narrative, 
along  which  the  boat  of  the  mind  must 
be  carried  without  effort  or  fatigue. 

A  rapid  in  which  careful  steering  is  re¬ 
quired,  or  a  piece  of  slack  water  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  punt  or  row, 
are  equally  objectionable.  A  smooth 
current,  yet  with  plenty  of  variety,  is 
the  desideratum.  No  doubt,  plenty  of 
people  who  indulge  in  the  novel-habit 
will  protest  against  this  view,  and  will 
declare  that  they  like  the  strongest 
novels  that  they  can  ^et ;  and  that,  if 
possible,  they  would  like  a  new  “  Mill 
on  the  Floss,”  or  a  reincarnation  of 
David  Copperfield  or  Pendennis  every 
day.  Such  persons  are,  however,  either 
exceptions  or  else  the  victims  of  liter¬ 
ary  debauchery.  They  have  so  entirely 
^iven  themselves  up  to  the  use  of  the 
fiction- fiend  as  to  be  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  is  mild  and  soothing.  They 
are  like  the  men  who  can  only  smoke 
cut-cavendish,  who  lace  their  cham¬ 
pagne  with  cognac,  and  who  have  to 
put  cayenne-pepper  with  everything 
they  eat.  Fortunately  for  them,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  easy  to  ^et  a  perpetual 
supply  of  the  strong  wines  of  fiction, 
and  whether  they  will  or  no  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  to  put  up  with  the  vin  or¬ 
dinaire  which  the  libraries  disseminate. 
In  any  case,  the  circulating  libraries 
are  secure.  As  long  as  the  demand 
for  fiction  as  a  ^mental  sedative  con¬ 
tinues — and  it  will  continue  till  we  are 
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all  perfectly  dull  and  virtuous,  and 
never  tire  ourselves  by  any  form  of  over 
or  under  work — they  will  be  required 
to  supply  it.  You  may  publish  at  six¬ 
pence,  and  still  the  real  novel-readers 
will  prefer  the  circulating  system.  It 
is  a  dream  this  scheme  of  getting  rid 
of  Mudie  and  Smith.  The  novelists’ 
ideal  could  only  be  fulfilled  in  a  world 
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in  which  the  population  was,  accord, 
ing  to  Edward  Lear’s  immortal  phrase, 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  “  abject  hap¬ 
piness.”  As  long  as  worry  and  over¬ 
work  and  nerves  hold  their  place  in  the 
world,  so  long  will  those  dispensers  of 
sedatives,  the  circulating  libraries, 
flourish  and  abound. — The  Spectator, 
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Chapter  I. 

It  was  six  o’clock,  and  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  sink  over  the  level  green 
meadows.  It  had  been  a  true  April 
day,  raining  and  shining  by  turns, 
with  drifting  clouds  and  flower-scented 
winds,  and  gleams  of  sunshine  kissing 
away  the  drops  from  the  hedgerows. 
And  now  the  calm  of  evening  was  fall¬ 
ing  over  the  village,  the  clouds  sailed 
away  to  the  east,  the  breeze  dropped 
lower  and  lower,  the  birds  were  sing¬ 
ing  their  good-night  song,  and  the 
cheerful  sounds  of  country  life  died 
out  one  by  one. 

Hannah  Loveday  sat  in  her  little 
front  parlor.  The  door  that  opened 
into  the  garden  stood  wide,  and  her 
chair  was  drawn  close  to  it ;  the  wall¬ 
flowers  and  primroses  scented  all  the 
evening  air,  and  their  odor  was  wafted 
into  the  room.  Hannah  was  tall  and 
gaunt,  with  a  drawn  gray  face,  and 
thin  wisps  of  hair  strainea  tightly  be¬ 
hind  her  ears  ;  but  just  now  there  was 
an  eager  delight  in  her  eyes  that  made 
her  look  in  keeping  with  the  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  spring-time. 
But  it  was  not  the  flowers,  nor  the 
birds,  nor  the  delicious  stillness  of  the 
scene  before  her,  that  brought  that  ex¬ 
pression  into  her  face.  It  was  a  look 
of  expectation,  of  longing  for  some¬ 
thing  that  was  yet  to  come.  Hannah 
had  on  her  best  bonnet  and  shawl,  her 
brown  cotton  gloves  were  neatly  fitted 
on  to  her  thin  fingers,  and  her  um¬ 
brella  was  ready  on  a  chair  near  by. 
Every  Thursday  evening  at  six  o’clock 
she  sat  thus  in  her  front  parlor. 

Suddenly  her  look  of  expectation 
brightened  into  joy.  A  sound  had 


broken  upon  her  ear  that  touched 
every  nerve  with  pleasure.  Clang ! 
Clang  !  It  was  the  discordant  note  of 
the  chapel  hell,  a  sound  that  silenced 
the  song  of  the  birds,  and  jarred  all 
the  sweet  echoes  far  and  near,  but  a 
sound  that  was  as  molten  sweetness  to 
Hannah  Loveday  !  It  was  the  sum¬ 
mons  for  which  she  had  been  waiting  ; 
the  first  stroke  had  hardly  died  away 
before  she  rose  to  her  feet,  seized  her 
umbrella,  and  proceeded  to  lock  up  the 
front  door  and  pocket  the  key.  No 
lover  ever  went  to  hie  tryst,  no  hero  to 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  so  eagerly 
as  Hannah  Loveday  to  the  little  chapel. 
It  had  been  the  absorbing  interest  of 
her  life  ever  since  she  could  remember ; 
not  only  her  religion,  but  her  hopes, 
her  joys,  her  anxieties  and  her  ambi¬ 
tions,  were  centred  there.  Nature  had 
gifted  her  with  the  power  of  singing, 
and  for  many  a  long  year  she  had  held 
the  proud  position  of  leader  of  the 
chapel  hymns.  Her  voice  had  once 
been  sweet,  as  well  as  loud  and  strong, 
but  though  the  years  had  taken  noth¬ 
ing  from  her  delight  in  singing,  they 
had  given  harshness  to  her  notes  in 
place  of  the  charm  that  they  had  once 
possessed. 

The  people  who  attended  at  the 
chapel  troubled  themselves  little  about 
this,  however  ;  they  preferred  strength 
to  sweetness,  and  cared  not  so  much 
for  melody,  as  for  the  volume  of  sound 
that  could  be  produced.  They  were 
but  a  small  flock,  poor  in  circum¬ 
stances,  and  old-fashioned  in  their 
ways,  and  the  good  man  who  minis¬ 
tered  to  them  was  glad  to  let  things  go 
on  as  his  predecessor  had  done  before 
him.  The  chapel  had  been  built  years 
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before  by  a  well-  to  do  farmer,  but  most 
of  the  villagers  were  church  people, 
and  the  little  band  of  brethren  clung 
together  unmolested  and  undisturbed, 
content  with  the  light  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  unwilling  to  be  roused  by 
any  new  ideas. 

But  to  night  a  new  element  was  com¬ 
ing  into  their  midst,  and  its  advent 
imparted  a  keen  dramatic  flavor  to  the 
usual  Quietude  of  the  week-night  ser¬ 
vice.  The  old  village  shopkeeper  had 
recently  died,  and  his  place  had  been 
taken  by  a  pushing  tradesman  from  a 
neighboring  town,  who  was  reported  to 
be  a  staunch  chajiel-goer,  and  to  have 
a  family  of  stirring  daughters.  They 
had  only  arrived  in  Winslope  on  the 
previous  day,  but  there  was  little  doubt 
that  some  of  the  family  at  least  would 
be  seen  to-night,  and  the  strongest  in¬ 
terest  was  felt  by  all  the  members  of 
the  congregation.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Hannah  Loveday  waited  eagerly 
for  the  sound  of  the  chapel  bell  ! 

As  usual  she  was  the  first  person  to 
arrive  at  the  little  meeting-house. 
Billy  Brown,  the  harmless  butt  of  the 
village,  was  pulling  the  bell  in  the  en¬ 
trance  lobby,  and  stopped  to  vary  the 
performance  with  a  pull  of  his  forelock 
when  he  saw  Miss  Loveday.  Flattery 
is  dear  to  the  human  heart,  and  though 
Billy  was  half-witted  and  simple,  his 
obeisance  never  failed  to  give  her  pleas¬ 
ure.  She  knew  that  he  regarded  her 
singing  as  “  ’eavenly,”  and  looked 
upon  her  as  second  in  importance  to 
the  minister  alone. 

“  Good  evening,  Billy,”  she  said, 
with  a  condescending  nod  that  rejoiced 
Billy  as  much  as  a  smile  from  a  queen 
might  rejoice  some  eager  courtier. 

“  Good  evening.  Mum,*’  said  Billy, 
adding  with  a  grin,  “  there’s  plenty  of 
fine  folks  coming  to-night  to  hear  you 
sing.” 

”  Not  to  hear  me  sing,”  said  Han¬ 
nah  reprovingly,  though  a  faint  color 
stole  into  her  sallow  cheek  at  the  words  ; 
”  they  are  coming  to  the  meeting.” 

“And  don’t  you  and  the  minister 
make  the  meetin’  ?”  asked  Billy,  with 
more  adroitness  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

“  Hush  1  hush  !”  said  Hannah, 
“  there  comes  the  minister,”  and  hur¬ 
rying  inside  the  building  she  took  her 


seat  in  her  accustomed  place  just  un¬ 
derneath  the  platform. 

One  by  one  the  little  congregation 
straggled  in  ;  a  larger  number  than 
usual,  and  all  of  them  much  on  the 
alert,  for  such  an  event  as  this  was 
only  known  once  in  twenty  years  or 
so.  It  is  strange  how  much  an  inter¬ 
ested  observer  can  witness  with  averted 
head  and  down-dropped  eyes  I  Han¬ 
nah  never  once  altered  her  position 
when  an  unwonted  bustle  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  new-comers.  Her 
face  was  bent  over  her  book,  but  yet 
she  knew  as  well  as  any  one  that  it 
was  the  two  Miss  Stevens  who  had 
come  to  the  meeting.  Hannah  was 
not  at  any  time  troubled  with  nervous¬ 
ness,  nor  did  it  occur  to  her  to  be  so 
now.  She  knew  no  reason  why  she 
should  fear  criticism,  for  she  had  never 
heard  but  one  opinion  of  her  singing  ; 
she  was  not  conceited,  but  she  had  a 
genuine  artistic  pleasure  in  her  own 
performance,  hallowed  by  the  feeling 
that  she  gave  freely  and  willingly  what 
she  believed  to  be  her  best.  She  was 
glad  that  her  favorite  psalm  was  to  be 
sung  to-night,  for  she  hoped  to  show 
the  strangers  that  the  little  chapel  was 
not  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  they  might  imagine.  Her  whole 
heart  would  he  in  her  singing,  and  the 
congregation  could  not  fail  to  follow  ! 

The  hour  struck  at  last,  the  clanging 
bell  ceased,  and  the  minister  stepped 
forward  on  the  platform,  and  gave  out 
the  forty-ninth  Psalm,  first  part.  As 
he  finished  reading  the  first  verse,  Han¬ 
nah  rose  from  her  seat,  and  set  the 
tune  in  her  high-pitched  nasal  tones  : 

“  Let  all  the  list’ning  world  attend 
And  my  inatrnction  hear  ; 

Let  high  and  low,  and  rich  and  poor, 

With  joint  consent  give  ear.” 

The  people  chimed  in  one  by  one  ; 
the  shrill  tones  of  the  children,  the 
feeble  quaver  of  the  old  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  the  rambling  variations  of  poor 
Billy  Brown  ;  but  high  above  them  all 
soared  the  voice  of  Hannah  Loveday, 
while  her  face  beamed  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  her  brown  cotton  fingers  kept 
time  with  anxious  taps  upon  the  open 
page.  Through  all  the  twelve  verses 
she  sang  on  uutirodly,  and  concluded 
the  last  with  as  much  vigor  as  she  had 
begun  the  first. 
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The  last  notes  ended,  the  last  echoes 
died  away  from  the  bare  white-washed 
walls  of  the  chapel,  and  in  their  place 
rose  the  voice  of  the  minister  beginning 
his  discourse.  But  the  glow  bad  not 
faded  from  Hannah’s  cheek,  and  her 
pulse  still  beat  quickly  as  for  the  first 
time  she  cast  a  glance  in  the  direction 
of  Miss  Stevens  and  her  sister.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  expected,  but 
she  felt  a  distinct  sensation  of  disap¬ 
pointment  as  she  caught  the  look  upon 
their  faces.  Miss  Stevens  was  rather 
short  and  squarely  built ;  she  had  an 
expression  of  determination  and  a  de¬ 
cided  turn  of  the  head,  that  showed 
that  she  knew  the  value  of  her  own 
opinion.  Her  sister  Clara  was  taller 
and  slighter,  with  fair  hair  and  soft 
blue  eyes,  a  great  contrast  altogether 
to  her  sister  ;  but  just  now  the  expres¬ 
sion  upon  both  faces  was  the  same,  and 
it  struck  with  a  kind  of  chill  upon 
Hannah,  for  it  was  one  of  perfect  im¬ 
passiveness.  She  had  hoped  for  some 
pleasure  at  least,  some  surprise  at  the 
new  and  delightful  scene  around  them, 
some  interest  if  nothing  else  ! 

She  dropped  her  eyes  again  with  a 
sigh,  and  tried  to  compose  her  mind 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Whittuck,  but  soon  a 
happier  thought  stole  into  her  mind. 
“  That’s  town  ways,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “to  look  as  if  you  didn’t  care 
ab^ut  nothing  on  earth  ;  but  I  reckon 
if  they  only  knew  how,  they’d  seem  as 
if  they  couldn’t  be  surprised  enough  to 
find  such  privileges  in  a  place  like  this.” 

Hannah  Loveday’s  supposition  was, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  beside  the 
mark,  and  if  she  had  walked  home  be¬ 
hind  the  two  sisters  when  meeting  was 
over,  she  might  have  realized  that  their 
impassive  look  was  not  caused  by  any 
lack  of  interest  in  what  was  going  on. 

“  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  you  !”  said 
Clara.  “  1  thought  1  must  have  laugh¬ 
ed  when  that  aged  and  angular  female 
began  to  sing.” 

“  But  really,  Kate,”  she  added, 
changing  her  tone,  “  however  shall  we 
endure  such  a  place  as  that  ?  Oh  dear, 
I  wish  we  had  never  left  Mendle  ;  when 
we  got  in  there  to-night,  and  [  thought 
of  the  dear  old  chapel,  it  all  seemed 
to  come  over  me  with  a  rush,  and  I 
nearly  burst  out  crying.” 

“  Boor  child  !”  said  her  sister  com- 
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passionately ;  “  but,  Clara,  it  is  no 
good  crying  after  spilt  milk.  We  had 
to  come  here,  and  now  we  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  After  all,  it  will 
be  a  nice  interest  to  try  to  improve 
things  a  bit.  Mr.  Whittuck  seems  a 
good  sort  of  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  be  only  too  thankful  to  have 
some  one  to  show  him  what  he  ought 
to  do.” 

Human  nature  is  not  generally  so 
open  to  guidance  as  Kate  Stevens  sup¬ 
posed,  but  in  this  respect  the  minister 
of  Winslope  Chapel  was  rather  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
was  vaguely  conscious  that  he  and  his 
flock  were  somewhat  behind  the  times, 
and  he  was  despondent  rather  than  re¬ 
sentful  when  she  seized  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  of  investigating  his  proceed¬ 
ings. 

“  I  know  I’ve  not  done  all  I  ought. 
Miss  Stevens,”  he  said,  apologetically. 
“No  one  knows  that  better  than  I 
know  it  myself,  but  I’ve  acted  up  to 
my  opportunities,  and  that’s  more 
than  some  can  say.” 

This  humility  of  mind  was  exactly 
suited  to  Kate  ;  she  was  domineering, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  but  though 
Mr.  Whittuck  recognized  the  fact  with 
an  uneasy  sigh,  he  could  not  but  rec¬ 
ognize  also  that  she  and  her  sister  had 
brought  with  them  a  breath  of  fresh 
life  and  energy  ;  they  set  many  new 
plans  on  foot,  and  generally  infused  a 
fresh  spirit  into  the  sleepy  little  com¬ 
munity.  Nothing  in  this  world,  how¬ 
ever,  is  accomplished  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  Miss  Stevens’  proceedings 
were  not  by  any  means  universally  ap¬ 
proved  of.  It  was  not  long  before 
there  were  three  distinct  parties  :  the 
conservatives,  who  clung  to  everything 
old  with  obstinate  zeal  ;  the  innova¬ 
tors,  who  wished  to  sweep  away  every¬ 
thing  that  already  existed  ;  and  the 
neutrals,  who  saw  good  in  everything 
and  so  took  no  active  part. 

Unity  mav  be  monotonous,  but  yet 
it  is  a  good  and  pleasant  thing,  and 
Mr.  Whittuck,  unequal  to  the  task  of 
guiding  a  bouse  divided  against  itself, 
was  fain  to  cry  in  Dante’s  spirit  if  not 
in  Dante’s  words,  “  Oh,  race  of  man¬ 
kind  !  what  storms  must  toss  thee, 
what  losses  must  thou  endure,  what 
shipwrecks  must  buffet  thee,  as  long 
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as  thou,  a  beast  of  many  heads,  strivest 
after  contrary  things  1’’ 

Old  Nathan  Webb,  the  deacon,  sum¬ 
med  up  the  matter  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  his  seventy  years.  “  The  minister’s 
weak,”  he  said.  “Yes,  he’s  weak, 
there  ain’t  no  denying  it.  I  don’t  say 
but  what  changes  is  good  sometimes, 
and  that  new  things  is  sometimes  bet¬ 
ter  than  old  ;  but  there’s  one  thing  I 
do  say,  and  nobody  can’t  make  me  say 
different,  and  that  is  as  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  in  all  the  world  so  bad  as  a  med¬ 
dling  woman.” 

But  even  old  Nathan  could  not  deny 
that  the  chapel  funds  had  suddenly 
risen  from  their  former  drooping  state, 
and  in  face  of  this  powerful  fact  he 
would  have  been  rather  sorry  that  his 
passive  grumbling  should  reach  the 
stage  of  active  complaint. 

But  weak  though  the  minister  might 
be,  there  was  one  point  on  which  he 
was  detei  mined  not  to  yield  to  any¬ 
body.  The  chapel  singing  had  been 
led  for  five-and- twenty  years  by  Han¬ 
nah  Loveday,  and  he  was  not  going  to 
alter  it  now.  In  this  resolve  he  was 
not  actuated  by  any  particular  regard 
for  Hannah’s  feelings.  He  respected 
her  as  an  old  and  honored  member  of 
the  flock,  but  she  often  vexed  him  with 
her  eccentric  ways,  and  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  resisted  any  attempt  at 
improvement.  His  resolve  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle  ;  he  considered  it  a  sin 
to  employ  any  mechanical  aid  in  the 
service  of  praise,  and  as  Hannah  was 
the  only  attendant  at  the  chapel  with 
power  and  ability  to  “  set  the  tunes,” 
he  was  obliged  to  uphold  her  in  her 
position. 

Miss  Stevens  could  not  sing,  but  her 
desire  was  to  procure  a  harmonium 
which  should  be  played  by  her  sister 
Clara  ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  chapel,  and  the  interest  of  it  would 
go  far  to  reconcile  Clara  to  her  new 
home.  But  every  hint  dropped  harm¬ 
lessly  on  the  minister’s  ear,  and  she 
began  to  feel  that  she  must  use  more 
determined  measures. 

“I  shall  tell  him  my  plan  and  ask 
him  straight  out  to  agree  to  it,”  she 
said  to  her  sister;  “he  can’t  refuse 
after  all  we’ve  done  for  him.” 

But  greatly  to  her  surprise  Mr.  Whit- 
tuck  did  refuse,  and  that  very  bluntly. 
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“  No,  Miss  Stevens,”  he  said,  “  once 
for  all.  I’ll  have  no  chapel  of  mine 
profaned  with  such  inventions.” 

A  weak  person  taken  with  a  flt  of 
obstinacy  is  the  hardest  of  all  human 
beings  to  combat ;  but  Miss  Stevens 
was  not  to  be  daunted.  “  I  should 
like  to  know  why  you  object?”  she 
said. 

“  Because  we  are  bidden  to  praise 
with  heart  and  mouth,  and  not  with 
instruments  fashioned  by  men’s 
hands.” 

“  How  about  the  tabors  and  cjm- 
bals  ?”  asked  Miss  Stevens. 

“  That  only  applies  to  the  Jews,” 
said  the  minister,  promptly.  “  There’s 
nothing  about  harmoniums  in  the  New 
Testament.” 

Miss  Stevens  could  not  say  that  there 
was,  but  she  shifted  her  ground. 

“  Why  do  you  use  a  bell  then  ?”  she 
asked.  “  It’s  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  calling  the  people  together.” 

“  I  know  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Whittuck, 
“  but  that  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  If 
I  could,  I  would  gladly  summon  the 
people  myself  from  the  chapel  roof,  but 
my  voice  would  not  reach  the  most 
distant  habitations.” 

Miss  Stevens  felt  inclined  to  smile, 
but  she  forebore  to  do  so,  and  merely 
replied — 

“  Well,  Mr.  Whittuck,  some  day  you 
will  see  with  me  about  it.” 

“  I  thought  you  would  have  insisted 
much  more,”  said  Clara,  discontent¬ 
edly,  after  the  minister  had  gone. 

“  I  was  too  wise  for  that,”  said  her 
sister.  “  No,  Clara,  I  have  a  much 
better  plan  in  my  head.  We  will  get 
up  a  private  subscription  and  buy  a 
harmonium  as  a  Christmas  present  for 
the  chapel.  Mr.  Whittuck  cannot  help 
himself  then.” 

“  Well  done,”  said  Clara,  “you  al¬ 
ways  think  of  a  way  out  of  everything. 
I  never  knew  any  one  like  you,” 

“  I  enjoy  managing  things  like 
thip,”  said  Kate  complacently  ;  “you’ll 
see,  I  shall  even  get  a  subscription  out 
of  poor  old  Miss  Loveday.” 

Chapter  II. 

Hannah  Loveday  had  just  finished 
her  tea.  Once  more  it  was  Thursday 
evening,  and  though  five  o’clock  had 
not  yet  struck,  she  always  liked  to  be 
36 
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early  on  meeting  nights.  She  had 
just  risen  from  the  table,  and  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  wash  up  her  tea  things, 
when  a  step  sounded  at  the  door,  and 
she  went  forward  to  open  it,  an  un¬ 
wiped  cup  in  one  hand  and  her  cloth 
in  the  other. 

“  Good  evening.  Miss  Loveday,”  said 
Kate  Stevens  pleasantly,  but  in  her 
usual  decisive  tone,  ‘'it  is  rather  late 
to  come  and  call,  but  1  wanted  to  see 
you  before  the  meeting.” 

Hannah  moved  aside,  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly,  and  made  way  for  her  visi¬ 
tor  to  enter.  She  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of  personally  in  Mies  Stevens’ 
behavior,  but  she  was  too  good  a  con¬ 
servative  to  be  otherwise  than  doubtful 
of  her.  “  Good  evening,”  she  said, 
rather  shortly,  “  I’m  just  getting  ready 
for  meeting.” 

‘‘  So  I  see,”  said  Miss  Stevens  ;  ”  I 
don’t  think  you  have  ever  been  late 
since  we  came  to  Winslope.” 

“  Late  !”  said  Hannah  with  a  snort. 
“  Why  should  1  be  late,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?” 

“  Oh  !  no  reason  at  all,”  said  Kate, 
soothingly,  only  that  sometimes  you 
must  find  it  very  tiring  to  go  out  in 
all  weathers.  We  shall  soon  have  win¬ 
ter  coming  on,  the  evenings  are  getting 
dark  already,  and  you  must  have  some 
very  lonely  walks.” 

”  I’m  used  to  ’em,”  said  Hannah. 

”  My  sister  and  I  often  talk  of  you,” 
pursued  Miss  Stevens.  ”  We  pity  you 
so  much  for  being  always  obliged  to 
turn  out  whatever  kind  of  night  it 
may  be.” 

“  Very  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure,”  said 
Hannah,  as  she  took  up  a  plate  and 
began  to  wipe  it  with  elaborate  care. 

It  must  be  very  bad  for  your  throat 
to  come  out  in  the  damp  after  sing¬ 
ing,”  said  Miss  Stevens,  after  a  slight 
pause. 

P’raps  it  is,”  said  Hannah. 

“  What  do  you  take  when  you  have 
a  cold  ?”  asked  her  questioner,  with  a 
show  of  interest. 

“  I  never  have  a  cold  ;  I  ain’t  sub¬ 
ject  to  ’em.” 

Miss  Stevens  felt  rather  puzzled  how 
to  proceed ;  at  present  she  had  not 
made  much  way,  but  she  was  not  going 
to  be  beaten.  She  determined  to  try 
bolder  tactics. 
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“  My  sister  and  I  have  got  a  little 
plan  in  our  heads,”  she  said  ;  “  we 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  make  a  sub¬ 
scription,  and  give  the  minister  a  pres¬ 
ent  at  Christmas  time.  We  always 
used  to  do  it  at  the  chapel  we  belonged 
to  in  the  town,  so  I  don’t  see  why  we 
shouldn’t  do  it  here.” 

”  Nor  do  I,”  said  Hannah  with  a 
grim  smile,  “  particular  as  we’ve  done 
it  for  the  last  five  and-twenty  years.” 

Miss  Stevens  felt  severely  taken 
aback,  but  she  would  not  show  it. 

”  Dear  me,  how  nice !”  she  said ; 
”  what  did  you  give  him  last  Christ 
mas  ?” 

‘‘  A  new  set  of  psalm-books  for  the 
chapel.” 

”  What  a  good  idea  !”  exclaimed 
Kate,  feeling  that  she  had  got  her 
opening  at  last.  ‘‘We  have  thought 
of  something  of  that  kind  too.” 

Hannah  shot  a  keen  glance  out  of 
her  small  gray  eyes,  but  she  asked  no 
question,  so  Kate  was  obliged  to  go  on. 

‘*  We  think  of  buying  a  harmoni¬ 
um,”  she  said,  with  a  sudden  inward 
tremor,  that  she  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  ‘‘  You  are 
so  fond  of  music  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  about  it.  My  sis¬ 
ter  plays  very  nicely,  and  you  an^  she 
together  will  be  able  to  make  the  sing¬ 
ing  what  it  should  be,  you  know.” 

‘‘  Ain’t  the  singing  what  it  should 
be  then  ?”  asked  Hannah,  with  a  quick 
turn  of  the  head. 

Miss  Stevens  hesitated  a  moment. 
The  words  had  slipped  out  without  her 
intending  it.  ‘‘  1  suppose  there  is 
nothing  so  good  that  it  might  not  be 
better,”  she  said  at  last. 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  Hannah,  ‘‘  that’s  true  ; 
and  it’s  true,  too,  that  there’s  nothing 
so  bad  but  it  might  be  worse.  1  know 
you  like  to  have  everything  your  own 
way,  I  see  that  ever  since  you  come  ; 
but  there’s  some  things  as  you’ll  have 
to  get  the  minister’s  leave  about  first.” 

’Phis  attack  was  totally  unexpected, 
but  Miss  Stevens  had  no  idea  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  it.  ‘‘  I  know  that  the  minister 
does  not  wish  for  it,”  she  said,  ‘‘  but 
as  I  am  sure  he  will  like  the  change  in 
the  end,  I  am  going  to  get  the  harmo¬ 
nium  without  asking  him.  If  every 
one  gives  what  they  like  toward  it,  my 
sister  and  I  will  make  up  the  rest.” 
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There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and 
she  thought  that  she  had  triumphed, 
but  she  was  mistaken.  Hannah  turned 
toward  her  with  a  touch  of  dignity  in 
her  manner,  that  impressed  her  visitor 
in  spite  of  herself.  “  Miss  Stevens,” 
she  said,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  say 
one  word  for  the  minister,  and  two  for 
yourself.  There’s  plenty  of  presents 
you  might  give  Mr.  Whittuck  as  he’d 
like  to  have  ;  and  if  you  want  to  please 
him,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  it  ’ud 
be  better  not  to  think  of  what  would 
please  you  and  your  sister.” 

There  was  a  truth  in  this  that  could 
not  be  denied,  and  Kate  was  puzzled 
for  a  minute  how  to  reply.  ‘‘  It  is  not 
only  what  will  please  my  sister  and 
myself,”  she  said  at  last,  “  there  are 
several  others  who  come  to  the  chapel 
who  would  like  it.” 

‘‘  Then  go  and  talk  to  them  about 
it !”  cried  Hannah  suddenly,  rising 
from  her  seat  with  a  determined  air. 
“  1  never  heard  of  any  such  myself, 
but  if  you  say  as  there  are,  of  course 
that’s  enough.” 

The  unconscious  sarcasm  irritated 
Miss  Stevens  beyond  endurance  ;  she 
knew  that  she  had  been  defeated,  and 
getting  up  hastily  she  went  out  of  the 
house  without  even  saying  good  night. 

Left  to  herself,  Hannah  completed 
her  preparations  for  chapel  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  triumph  that  obliterated  every¬ 
thing  else,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  had  heard  her  singing  criti¬ 
cised,  but  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
routed  her  enemy  took  all  the  sting 
out  of  the  attack.  She  tied  her  bon¬ 
net  strings  in  a  defiant  bow,  and  seized 
her  gingham  umbrella  firmly  round  the 
middle,  as  though  she  were  ready  to  do 
battle  with  all  the  world. 

The  words  of  the  evening  psalm 
seemed  strangely  appropriate,  and 
never  had  her  voice  pealed  out  more 
shrilly  than  it  did  along  the  opening 
lines — 

“  My  crafty  foe,  with  flatt’ring  art, 

His  wicked  pnrpoae  wonld  disguise  ; 

Bat  Beason  whispers  to  my  heart 
He  sets  no  good  before  his  eyes. 

"  He  soothes  himself,  retires  from  sight, 
Seoare  he  thinks  his  treach'rons  game, 

Till  his  dark  plots  expos'd  to  light 
Their  false  contriver  brand  with  shame.  ” 

It  could  not  be  possible  that  any 


‘‘  false  contriver”  would  be  allowed  to 
triumph  against  the  long  established 
institutions  that  were  as  truth  and 
righteousness  in  Hannah  Loveday’s 
eyes  !  Her  offering  of  praise  had  al¬ 
ways  been  acceptable,  and  what  human 
hand  could  have  power  to  cast  it  away  ? 
No  psalmist  of  old  ever  felt  a  more 
sublime  assurance  than  that  which  filled 
her  breast  as  she  sang  the  closing 
verse  : 

"  While  pride’s  insulting  foot  would  spurn 
And  wicked  hands  my  life  surprise. 

Their  mischiefs  on  themselves  return, 
Down,  down  they’re  fall'n,  no  more  to 
rise !” 

She  cast  a  triumphant  look  across 
the  chapel,  but  Miss  Stevens’  head  was 
turned  away,  and  she  could  not  catch 
her  eye.  Billy  Brown  intercepted  the 
glance,  however,  and  nodded  in  a  fer¬ 
vor  of  admiration  that  soothed  the  last 
throb  of  her  wounded  feelings. 

The  weeks  passed  on  slowly  and 
Christmas  time  drew  near.  Now  and 
again  Hannah  heard  a  murmur  of  some 
intended  surprise  for  the  minister,  but 
she  shut  her  ears  to  it  determinately. 
Only  once  she  allowed  herself  to  speak 
of  it,  and  that'  was  when  Deacon  Webb 
walked  home  with  her  one  night  from 
chapel,  and  mentioned  his  disapproval 
of  Miss  Stevens. 

“  Wanted  to  get  a  ’armonie  for  t’ 
chapel  !  ah  !  she  did  that!”  he  said 
scornfully.  “  I  told  her  my  mind 
pretty  straight ;  ‘  no  woman’s  foolin’ 
for  me,’  I  says,”  and  he  laughed  with 
a  fond  appreciation  of  his  own  ’cute¬ 
ness. 

‘  ‘  Ay,  she  may  want  and  she  may 
want,”  said  Hannah,  ‘‘  but  it’s  a  long 
step  between  wanting  and  having,” 
and  she  turned  in  at  her  garden  gate 
inexpressibly  cheered  by  the  short  con¬ 
versation. 

Christmas  Eve  came  at  last,  not 
with  frost  and  clear  sparkling  skies  as 
Christmas  ought  to  come,  but  wild  and 
wet,  with  long  gusts  of  sobbing  wind. 

It  was  not  pleasant  weather  for  any 
one  to  be  out.  but  the  chapel-goeis 
thought  little  of  that ;  they  were  al¬ 
ways  used  to  usher  in  the  season  with 
a  tea-meeting,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
tornado  would  have  hindered  them. 

Hannah  took  but  little  heed  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  tea ;  her  whole 
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mind  was  fixed  upon  the  meeting  that 
would  come  afterward.  She  did  not 
mind  whether  there  was  a  sufficiency 
of  bread-and-butter  and  cake  if  only 
there  was  plenty  of  singing,  and  she 
took  her  own  tea  in  solitude  at  homo 
that  she  might  be  all  the  fresher  for 
what  was  to  follow.  At  least,  this  was 
her  ostensible  reason,  but  as  it  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  done  so,  and  as 
Miss  Stevens  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  feast,  there  might  have  been  some 
other  cause  for  her  absence. 

However  this  might  be,  she  waited 
until  she  thought  that  the  tea  would 
be  nearly  over,  and  then  set  out  on  her 
lonely  way  toward  the  chapel.  All  was 
dark  overhead,  the  roads  were  wet  and 
the  wind  was  boisterous,  but  the  cheer¬ 
ful  light  that  beamed  from  the  chapel 
windows  assured  her  that  her  troubles 
would  soon  be  forgotten.  She  pushed 
open  the  outer  door,  and,  wind-tossed 
and  panting,  stood  fur  a  moment  in 
the  lobby  before  she  entered.  There 
was  a  buzz  of  voices  inside,  and  a  clat¬ 
ter  of  tea-things  that  gave  warning  that 
the  feast  was  just  coming  to  an  end. 
She  had  her  hand  on  the  door,  when  a 
sudden  lull  made  her  tliink  that  the 
minister  was  going  to  say  grace,  and 
she  drew  it  back  again.  She  heard 
his  voice,  though  she  could  not  gather 
what  he  said  ;  nut  as  she  bent  forward 
to  listen,  he  broke  out  in  a  louder  tone, 
and  his  words  reached  her  ear — 

“  So  I  can  only  say,  dear  friends, 
that  I  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.” 

Hannah  started.  They  must  have 
given  him  a  present,  after  all.  It 
could  not — no,  it  could  not  be  the  har¬ 
monium  ! 

The  minister  had  ceased,  and  there 
was  a  confused  sound  of  voices  again  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  go  in  until  she 
knew  what  was  happening.  She  trem¬ 
bled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand, 
but  suddenly  she  raised  her  head  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction.  That  was  Dea¬ 
con  Webb’s  voice  ;  he  would  not  be  so 
ready  to  speak  unless  all  was  right. 
She  drew  closer  to  the  door  again  and 
listened  breathlessly. 

”  When  I  heard  on  it,  I  says  ‘  no,’  ” 
were  the  first  words  she  caught  ”  ‘  I 
don’t  ’old  with  none  o’  them  things,’ 
I  says ;  ‘  no  more  don’t  t’  minister.’ 


But  when  1  see  it  ’ere,  and  knew  what 
a  lot  o’  money  it  cost  to  buy,  and  its 
little  cannelsticks  and  all,  I  says,  well, 
anyway  it’s  property  ;  and  if  they  ’ave 
’ern  in  all  t’  chapels,  why  shouldn’t 
we  ’ave  one  in  ourn  ?” 

He  stopped,  and  there  was  a  loud 
scuffling  of  feet  and  general  applause  ; 
evidently  the  audience  had  been  some¬ 
what  divided  in  its  opinion  until  Dea¬ 
con  Webb’s  unexpected  admission  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  take  a  favorable 
view. 

”  Well  then,  my  friends,”  said  the 
minister,  “  we  cannot  do  better  than 
join  in  singing  the  Christmas  hymn— 

High  let  ns  swell  our  tuneful  notes 

And  join  th’  angelic  throng.” 

It  was  the  hymn  that  Hannah  had 
been  practising  all  day  !  Again  and 
again  the  joyful  notes  had  burst  from 
her  lips  as  she  went  about  her  house¬ 
hold  work,  and  thought  of  the  coming 
meeting.  She  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  heart  like  one  iu  an  agony  of  pain, 
and  leant  against  the  door  to  keep  her¬ 
self  from  falling.  A  long  slow  minute 
of  suspense  followed — a  minute  that 
seemed  like  an  age  to  her  ;  and  then  a 
sound  broke  on  her  ear — a  sound  such  as 
Hannah  had  scarcely  ever  heard  before 
— deep,  full,  and  melodious,  but  a 
sound  that  seemed  to  her  as  a  death- 
knell.  It  ceased,  and  then  began  again, 
and  this  time  the  people  joined  in  with 
an  energy  and  vigor  that  bid  fair  to 
take  oif  the  chapel  roof.  Hannah  lis¬ 
tened  for  a  moment  with  such  a  look 
as  a  mother  wears  when  she  hears  the 
dying  cry  of  her  only  child,  then  stag¬ 
gering  forward,  she  opened  the  lobby 
door  and  went  out  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  an  hour  or  two  later  in  the' 
evening  when  the  Vicar  of  Winslope 
came  down  the  road  from  the  church. 
Service  was  over,  and  he  had  left  the 
decorators  to  finish  their  work  while 
he  went  home  to  prepare  for  tlie  next 
day’s  duties.  He  was  striding  along 
at  a  good  round  pace,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  his  thoughts  some¬ 
where  up  in  the  clouds,  when  he  was 
brought  back  to  earth  by  a  sound  of 
low  moaning. 

‘‘  Some  one  taken  ill  in  chapel,  I 
suppose,”  he  said  to  himself,  for  the 
chapel  lights  were  flaring  through  the 
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uncurtained  windows  ;  and  now  that  looked  in  at  the  scene  before  him. 
his  attention  was  awakened,  he  could  The  remains  of  the  feast  had  been 
hear  the  sound  of  lusty  singing.  cleared  away,  and  the  little  assembly 

lie  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  were  sitting  in  their  pews,  books  in 
just  before  him,  by  the  side  of  the  hand,  singing  with  might  and  main, 
road,  he  saw  something  dark.  The  while  Miss  Stevens  presided  at  the  har- 
moans  had  ceased,  but,  as  he  stooped  monium.  The  minister  stood  on  the 
down,  he  saw  it  was  a  woman  lying  platform,  watching  the  scene  with  a 
there  on  the  grass  in  the  wild  wet  somewhat  doubtful  air  ;  but  old  Dea- 
weather.  Mr.  Pierpoint  was  a  bachelor,  coii  Webb  leaned  forward  on  his  stick, 
and  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  and  nodded  time  to  her  performance 
ways  and  customs  of  women  ;  but  at  with  a  face  of  delight, 
any  rate  he  knew  that  it  was  not  a  “  Do  you  see  it?”  said  Hannah,  in 
good  thing  for  any  woman  to  lie  on  a  choking  whisper, 
wet  grass  on  a  December  night,  so  he  “  See  what?”  asked  Mr.  Pierpoint. 

put  his  arm  under  her  and  lifted  her  “  That  thing  as  she’s  playing  on. 

up.  Oh,  sir,  for  five-and  twenty  years  I’ve 

“  Don’t  touch  me  ;  let  me  be  !”  she  led  that  singing,  and  now  all  unbe- 
cried.  known  to  me—” 


“Why,  Miss  Loveday,  is  it  you?” 
said  the  vicar,  who  knew  all  his  parish¬ 
ioners  whether  they  were  church  or 
chapel-goers.  Have  you  had  an  acci¬ 
dent  ?  Any  bones  broken?” 

“  No,  sir,  there’s  no  bones  broken,” 
said  Hannah,  wildly  ;  “  but  oh  !  my 
heart’s  broken,  and  that’s  worse.” 

Mr.  Pierpoint  was  silent  from  sheer 
astonishment.  The  grim  gaunt-look- 
ing  woman,  with  her  quaint  dress  and 
eccentric  ways,  did  not  seem  to  him  a 
likely  subject  for  a  broken  heart ;  but 
he  had  a  tender  nature  and  warm  hu- 


Her  words  died  away.  Mr.  Pier¬ 
point  could  not  at  once  clear  his  voice 
to  reply  ;  the  pathos  of  the  scene  sud¬ 
denly  struck  him  and  robbed  him  of 
all  ordinary  consolation.  He  saw  the 
little  chapel  not  with  his  own  eyes,  but 
with  Hannah’s.  The  bare  white  walls, 
the  roughly-painted  rafters,  the  un¬ 
sightly  platform,  the  scanty  congrega¬ 
tion,  were  all  transfigured  ;  for  he  saw 
them,  not  as  they  were,  but  as  the 
scene  of  her  hopes,  the  centre  of  her 
life,  the  temple  of  her  heart’s  best  affec¬ 
tions.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her. 


man  svmpathies,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  In  the  uncontrollable  anguish  of 
her  tone  that  touched  him  to  the 
quick.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  upon 
her  arm  and  found  that  she  was  trem¬ 
bling  all  over. 

“  Come,”  he  said,  “  you  must  not 
stay  here  in  the  cold.  Let  me  help 
you  home,  and  you  will  soon  be  bet¬ 
ter.” 

But  Hannah  broke  away  from  him. 

“  No,  no,  sir  !”  she  said.  “  You 
mean  kindly,  I  know,  but  there’s  no 
better  for  me  any  more  in  this  world.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  the 
vicar,  fairly  puzzled.  “  You  must  let 
me  help  you.  Can’t  you  tell  me  what 
has  happened  ?” 

“  No,  I  can’t !”  cried  Hannah  des¬ 


and,  as  the  light  from  the  window  fell 
upon  her  face,  he  paid  no  heed  to  the 
battered  bonnet  or  the  angular  fea¬ 
tures  ;  he  only  saw  the  wild  yearning 
that  filled  her  eyes,  and  the  agonized 
gesture  of  the  hands  that  made  even 
the  brown  cotton  gloves  eloquent  with 
passionate  emotion. 

“  It’s  all  over  for  me,”  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  quiet  bitterness — “  all  over  ! 
And,  when  I  get  up  there  and  join 
‘  th*  angelic  throng,’  no  doubt  I’ll 
be  told  as  my  voice  is  gone,  and  there’s 
no  place  for  me  among  ’em.” 

She  dropped  her  head  in  her  hands 
as  she  finished,  and  leaned  against  the 
chapel  wall. 

“  Don’t  speak  like  that  1”  said  the 
vicar,  and  again  he  came  close  to  her 


perately  ;  “  but  I’ll  show  you  and, 
seizing  his  arm  in  her  turn,  she  drew 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel. 

Too  surprised  to  resist,  Mr.  Pier¬ 
point  followed  her  obediently,  and, 
pausing  near  one  of  the  windows. 


and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  ;  but, 
as  he  did  so,  she  swayed  to  one  side 
and  would  have  fallen  if  he  had  not 
caught  her. 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  he  cried. 
But  Hannah  made  no  answer. 
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“  Lot  me  go  for  a  moment,”  he  said, 
trying  to  release  himself  from  her 
grasp  ;  “  I’ll  get  some  help.” 

But  Hannah  held  him  tightly. 

“  No,  no,”  she  gasped,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak  ;  “  don’t  let  ’em  see 
me,  sir — please  don’t !” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  faded  eyes 
wild  with  entreaty,  and  the  vicar  had 
no  heart  to  refuse  her  ;  he  understood 
how  she  shrank  from  their  wonder 
and  pity. 

“  I’ll  take  you  myself,”  he  said.  He 
wound  his  arm  firmly  about  her  and 
managed  to  lead  her  a  little  way  along 
the  road  ;  but  her  strength  was  too  far 
gone,  and  she  leaned  against  him  help* 
lessly. 

‘‘  It’s  no  good,”  she  said  ;  “  lay  me 
down  in  the  road  and  let  me  be.” 

The  vicar  had  rowed  stroke  in  his 
college  boat,  and,  though  he  was  out 
of  training,  he  was  still  a  muscular 
man.  For  all  answer  he  lifted  Han¬ 
nah  in  his  arms  and  plodded  slowly 
along  with  his  burden.  His  breath 
came  short  and  thick  and  his  knees 
shook  under  him  before  he  reached  her 
cottage  door,  but  he  held  ou  his  way 
undauntedly  and  arrived  at  bis  destina¬ 
tion  at  last.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  set  her  down,  and  the  change  of 
position  seemed  so  far  to  arouse  her 
that  she  felt  in  her  pocket  and  handed 
him  the  key.  He  opened  the  door, 
and,  leading  her  in,  quickly  lit  a  can¬ 
dle  from  the  smouldering  embers  on 
the  hearth.  There  was  no  house  near 
by,  and  he  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss  as 
he  looked  round  the  little  parlor. 
Hannah  bad  sunk  down  in  the  chair 
where  be  had  placed  her,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  his  questions. 

“Tea!”  said  the  vicar  to  himself; 
“  that’s  the  thing,  if  one  could  but 
find  it.” 

He  peered  about  with  the  aid  of  the 
candle  and  soon  discovered  a  kettle 
filled  with  water,  which  he  set  upon 
the  fire,  and  then  opened  the  cupboard 
door  and  looked  for  the  caddy.  Being 
accustomed  to  shift  for  himself,  he  was 
quicker  over  his  task  than  many  men 
would  have  been,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  prepared  a  cup  of  steam¬ 
ing  tea,  and,  raising  Hannah’s  head, 
held  it  to  her  lips. 

“  Are  you  better?”  he  asked. 
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She  nodded  without  speaking. 

“  Then,  as  soon  as  you  are  a  little 
more  comfortable,  I  will  go  and  find 
some  one  to  take  care  of  you.”  lie 
reached  a  cushion  from  the  couch  as 
he  spoke,  and  loosening  her  binnet- 
strings,  laid  her  head  back  as  tenderly 
as  though  she  had  been  his  mother. 
Hannah  caught  his  hand  in  her  own 
withered  ones  and  held  it  to  her  lips 
while  the  hot  tears  fell  upon  it. 

The  vicar’s  mind  was  in  a  storm  of 
indignation  and  wrath  as  he  strode 
homeward,  after  fetching  a  neighbor 
to  stay  with  Hannah.  He  could  not 
have  felt  the  situation  more  acutely  if 
he  had  been  a  knight  pledged  to  rescue 
a  beautiful  lady  from  the  clutches  of  a 
dragon. 

“  I  will  have  justice  done  to  her,” 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  recalled  the 
helpless  agony  of  her  look  ;  and  he 
lost  no  time  next  morning  in  setting 
out  to  make  a  raid  upon  Mr.  Whittuck. 

“  Do  you  know  that  you  broke  a 
woman’s  heart  last  night?”  he  began. 

The  minister  was  always  rather  ner¬ 
vous  in  Mr.  Pier  point’s  presence,  but 
at  these  words  he  nearly  fell  down 
upon  the  floor. 

“  W— what  do  you  mean  ?”  he  stam¬ 
mered  out. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  smiled  as  he  recog¬ 
nized  his  own  impetuosity,  and,  calm¬ 
ing  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  he  told 
the  tale  of  the  past  night. 

“  But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 
asked  Mr.  Whittuck  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished. 

“  I  want  you  to  reinstate  her,”  he 
said  promptly. 

The  minister  paused  a  moment ;  he 
was  vexed  at  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  accept  the  unwelcome 
resent,  he  was  vexed  that  it  should 
ave  so  deeply  wounded  Hannah  Love- 
day,  but  he  was  more  vexed  than  all  at 
Mr.  Pierpoint’s  interference  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  felt  strongly  inclined  to  tell 
him  to  go  about  his  business,  but  he 
was  a  good  man  at  the  bottom,  and  he 
kept  his  temper. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth,”  he  said 
frankly.  “  I  didn’t  like  the  affair 
myself,  but  I  can’t  afford  to  offend 
Miss  Stevens  for  one  thing,  and  for 
another,”  he  added,  as  he  saw  the  vicar 
about  to  interrupt  him,  ‘‘  I  believe, 
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after  all,  it  is  the  right  thing  for  the 
chapel.  I  have  always  held  out  against 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  1  see  now 
that  it  has  been  a  mistake,  and  I’m 
not  above  owning  it.” 

The  vicar  was  silent ;  the  explana¬ 
tion  sounded  plausible,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Hannah’s  misery  was  still 
strong  upon  him,  and  he  would  have 
given  anything  to  be  able  to  go  to  her 
with  the  tidings  that  the  obnoxious 
harmonium  had  been  banished  never 
to  return. 

“  Excuse  me  for  saying  so,  Mr.  Whit- 
tuck,”  he  said  at  last,  “  but  it  ought 
never  to  have  come  upon  her  in  that 
way.” 

“I  know  that,”  said  the  minister 
earnestly,  “  but  how  could  I  warn  her 
of  what  I  did  not  know  myself?” 

“  Well,  you’re  right  there,”  said  the 
vicar.  “  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  all  I’ve  said,  but  if  you  had  seen 
her  as  1  did  last  night — ”  He  broke 
off  and  Mr.  Whittuck  Jield  out  his 
hand. 

“  I  respect  you  for  it,  sir,”  he  said, 
‘‘  and  I  only  wish  I  could  do  what  you 
ask  consistently  with  my  duty  to  the 
chapel.” 

The  two  men  parted  with  a  friendly 
feeling,  but  all  the  same  Mr.  Pierpoint 
felt  very  down-hearted  when  he  knock¬ 
ed  at  Hannah’s  door  later  in  the  day. 
Hannah  was  watching  eagerly  for  his 
coming  ;  she  looked  worn  and  pale, 
and  she  was  aching  all  over  from  the 
effects  of  the  cold  and  exposure  ;  but  a 
smile  dawned  upon  her  weary  face 
when  she  saw  him.  ‘‘  I  knew  you’d 
come,”  was  all  she  said. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  knew  instinctively 
what  she  was  longing  to  hear,  and, 
keeping  nothing  back,  he  told  her  the 
whole  story  of  nis  interview  with  the 
minister. 

”  Ah  !”  said  Hannah  when  he  had 
done,  “  I  never  expected  nothing  differ¬ 
ent.  I  don’t  blame  the  minister  ;  1 
don’t  hold  with  him,  but  I  don’t  blame 
him,  he  acts  according  to  his  lights. 
But  I’ll  never  enter  them  doors  again 
while  that  woman  attends  there  !” 

She  spoke  with  a  quiet  decision  diffi¬ 
cult  to  combat,  and  for  the  time  the 
vicar  said  nothing.  He  saw  that  with 
the  slightest  exertion  of  his  influence 
he  might  add  a  member  to  his  congre¬ 


gation,  but  he  saw  also  that  the  true 
conquest  of  Hannah’s  besetting  sins 
lay  within  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
little  chapel.  Therefore,  he  held  his 
peace,  but  continued  his  visits  with  un¬ 
failing  kindness. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Hannah  re¬ 
gained  her  strength,  and,  meanwhile, 
tongues  were  busy.  The  whole  story 
was  soon  known,  and  party-spirit  raged 
high.  Miss  Stevens  held  calmly  on 
her  way,  though  she  felt  a  secret  re¬ 
morse  at  the  tliought  of  the  pain  she 
had  inflicted.  Deacon  Webb  felt  that 
he  had  been  weak,  but  was  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  it ;  while  the  minister 
looked  worried  and  distracted,  not 
only  by  the  fierce  dissension,  but  by 
the  sense  of  shame  which  kept  him 
from  venturing  into  Hannah’s  sick 
chamber.  So  the  time  passed  ;  and 
as  spring  drew  near  the  patient  began 
to  pick  up  her  strength  again,  and 
even  to  walk  about  her  little  garden 
and  watch  the  snowdrops  coming  up. 

Mrs.  Jones,  her  friendly  neighbor, 
had  always  forborne  to  mention  the 
chapel,  but  one  Thursday  evening  as 
Hannah  stood  by  the  open  window, 
she  asked  suddenly  : 

“  Mrs.  Jones,  why  don’t  I  hear  the 
chapel  bell  ?” 

Mrs.  Jones  hesitated. 

‘‘  Well,  you  don’t  hear  it  because  it 
ain’t  going,”  she  said  at  last. 

”  But  why  isn’t  it  going?”  persisted 
Hannah. 

Driven  into  a  corner,  Mrs.  Jones 
spoke  out. 

“  It  ain’t  going  because  Billy  Brown 
won’t  pull  it,”  mie  said.  ‘‘lie  heard 
as  you  said  as  you  wouldn’t  go  to 
chapel  any  more,  and  he  said  there 
weren’t  no  right  in  you  being  drove 
out  like  that,  and  so  he  said  as  -  he 
wouldn’t  go  neither.” 

Hannah  said  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
was  rather  frightened  at  the  set  look 
on  her  face  ;  but  she  had  little  idea  of 
the  tempest  that  was  raging  within. 
All  that  night  Hannah  lay  awake, 
struggling  with  the  passions  that  tore 
her  heart  in  two,  and  on  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  the  battle  was  continued. 
But  on  Sunday  morning  she  rose  with 
a  face  as  peaceful  as  the  day,  and 
though  her  hands  trembled  sorely,  she 
arrayed  herself  in  her  best  things  and 
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set  out  once  more  along  the  well-known 
road. 

Many  curious  eyes  were  turned  on 
her  as  she  went  down  the  village  street, 
but  she  heeded  none  of  them  until  a 
familiar  voice  made  her  start. 

“  Why,  Miss  Loved  ay  !”  exclaimed 
Billy  Brown,  rushing  after  her  in  a 
state  of  unwonted  excitement. 

Hannah  stopped  and  looked  at  him  ; 
he  had  his  weekday  suit  on,  and  his 
hair  was  all  iinbrushed. 

“  You  ain’t  never  going  to  chapel  !” 
he  panted  out. 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  said  Hannah  firmly, 
“  and  you  must  come  too,  Billy.” 

Billy  looked  at  her  incredulously  for 
a  moment,  then  a  smile  overspread  his 
vacant  face. 

“  Where  you  go  I  go,”  he  said  ; 
“  there  ain’t  many  of  the  angels  like 
you,  Miss  Loveday.” 

The  words,  unreasoning  as  they  were, 
touched  Hannah  keenly,  and  she  hur¬ 
ried  on,  fearing  lest  she  might  lose  her 
composure  altogether  before  she  reach¬ 
ed  the  chapel.  It  was  an  effort  to  en¬ 
ter,  but,  summoning  all  her  courage, 
she  slowly  turned  the  handle  and  went 
in.  The  seat  by  the  platform  that  she 
had  occupied  for  five-and-tweuty  years 
was  hers  no  longer,  and  she  sat  down 
humbly  in  a  back  bench,  keeping  her 
head  bent  over  her  book  that  she  might 
not  meet  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Whittuck  started  when  he  saw 
the  aged  and  drooping  figure,  and  a 
flush  went  over  his  face  ;  while  for  the 
first  time  the  harmonium  sounded 
harsh  and  discordant  in  the  ears  of 
Miss  Stevens. 

”  I’ll  tell  her  she’s  a  good  woman 
when  the  meeting’s  over,”  said  old 
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Deacon  Webb  to  himself,  but  when  the 
meeting  was  over  Hannah  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  It  had  been  an  ordeal,  the 
bitterness  of  which  few  could  appreci¬ 
ate,  and  though  her  conscience  ap¬ 
proved  of  what  she  had  done,  she  could 
not  face  her  old  acquaintances. 

But  there  was  one  human  friend  who 
could  understand,  and  on  that  Sunday 
afternoon  Hannah  sat  by  her  doorway 
that  she  might  see  him  coming  home 
from  church.  He  stopped  when  he 
saw  her,  as  she  knew  that  he  would, 
and,  coming  up  the  garden-path,  took 
her  hand  in  his  with  the  quiet  greeting 
that  she  liked  so  well. 

“  I  went,  sir,”  she  said,  “  1  went 
this  morning.”  The  corners  of  her 
mouth  began  to  .tremble  and  a  tear 
rolled  down  her  sallow  cheeks. 

“  It  was  hard,  I  know,”  he  said  sym¬ 
pathetically,  “  but  you  are  happier 
now.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  was  right,”  she  said 
brokenly.  “  I  couldn’t  sing,  sir,  I 
hadn’t  a  note  left,  but  I  do  believe  as 
my  voice  was  heard  up  there.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  said  the 
vicar  gently. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and 
then  Hannah  looked  up  in  his  face 
with  a  sudden  cry. 

”  Oh,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  sir,”  she  said, 
“  I  was  born  chapel  and  chapel  I’ll  die, 
but  I  like  to  think  as  I  shall  lie  in  the 
little  churchyard  on  the  hill,  and  that 
the  hands  as  carried  me  home  that 
night  will  sometimes  pick  a  flower 
from  off  my  grave  ;  for  I  know,  sir, 
when  you  come  and  stand  beside  me 
there’ll  be  daisies  springing  up  to  meet 
you  in  the  grass.” — Temple  Bar. 


FOEEIQN  LITEEABY  NOTES. 


Fob  the  series  of  “  Great  Edaoators,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  is 
writing  a  volume  on  Dr.  Arnold  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  with  special  reference  to  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  education. 

Db.  Undebwood,  Ck>nBnl  of  the  United  States 
at  Edinburgh,  who  died  recently,  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  management  of  the  Atktrtiic 
Monthly.  He  thus  came  in  contact  with  Haw¬ 


thorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  other  au¬ 
thors  of  note  in  New  England  at  the  time. 
He  wrote  biographies  of  Longfellow  and  Low¬ 
ell,  and  also  a  work  on  “  The  Bailders  of 
American  Literature.”  He  was,  too,  a  nov¬ 
elist. 

Alphonse  Daudet  has  written  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristic  letter  :  ”  It  often  happens 
that  letters  from  foreign  countries  are  ad- 
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dressed  to  me  at  the  French  Academy,  on  the 
snpposition  that  I  am  one  of  its  members. 
These  letters  are  almost  always  letnrned  to 
the  post  office,  with  the  remark,  *  Unknown 
to  the  French  Academy  ’  written  on  the  en¬ 
velope.  There  is  no  harm  in  this,  since  the 
post  office  knows  where  to  send  my  corre¬ 
spondence.  Bat  the  formnla  is  droll.  I  have 
often  given  evidence  of  its  authenticity.” 

PitoFESSOB  Max  Mulleb  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  new  edition,  in  four  volumes,  of  his 
“Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,”  which 
has  long  been  out  of  print.  The  first  volume 
will  coiitain  “  Recent  Essays,*’  the  second 
“  Biographical  Essays,”  the  third  “  Essays  on 
Language  and  Literature,”  and  the  fourth 
“  Essays  on  the  Sciences  of  Language,  of 
Thought,  and  of  Mythology.” 

Two  excellent  stories  of  Disraeli  told  by 
Lord  DufFerin  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  copi¬ 
ous  preface  to  Lady  Dufierin’s  poems.  “  One 
of  my  earliest  encounters  with  Mr.  Disraeli,” 
writes  his  lordship,  was  in  Brook  Street, 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  had  won  his  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  election.  I  stopped  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  his  successful  campaign,  when  he 
said  to  me,  ‘  Yes,  I  said  rather  a  good  thing 
on  the  hustings  yesterday.  There  was  a  fel¬ 
low  in  the  crowd  who  kept  calling  me  a  man 
of  straw,  without  any  stake  in  the  country, 
and  asking  what  I  stood  upon,  so  I  said, 
“  Well,  it  is  true  I  do  not  possess  the  broad 
acres  of  Lord  So-and-So  or  the  vast  acres  of 

the  Duke  of  A - ,  but  if  the  gentleman 

wants  to  know  upon  what  I  stand  I  will  tell 
him— I  stand  on  my  head.”  ’  Many  years 
after  I  passed  him  again  as  he  was  strolling 
up  hatless  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
speak  to  some  colleague  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Happening  to  inquire  whether  he  had  read  a 
certain  novel,  he  said,  ‘  Oh,  I  have  no  time 
for  novel-reading  now.  Moreover,  when  I 
want  to  read  a  novel  I  write  it.’  ” 

”  Thk  Son  of  the  Mabbhes,”  whose  delight¬ 
ful  out-of-doors  studies  have  achieved  such  a 
success  in  England,  still  works  at  his  trade 
regularly  in  spite  of  his  literary  successes. 
He  is  a  house-painter  rather  than  a  carpenter, 
as  has  bean  stated,  and  has  a  wife  who  thor¬ 
oughly  sympathizes  in  the  work  which  makes 
him  so  worthy  a  successor  to  Gilbert  White 
and  Richard  Jefferies.  He  has  always  held 
rather  aloof  from  his  fellow-workmen,  devot¬ 
ing  his  “  public  bouse  time”  to  the  studies  in 


natural  history  which  have  given  him  his 
fame. 

Fbancisque  Sabcet,  in  a  recent  feuilleton, 
tells  this  story :  Blnmenthal,  the  great  the¬ 
atre  manager  of  Berlin,  was  talking  with  Tol¬ 
stoi  about  Ibsen,  and  said :  ”  I  have  put  a 
good  many  of  his  plays  on  the  stage,  but  I 
can’t  say  that  I  quite  understand  them.  Do 
you  understand  them?”  Tolstoi  replied: 
*'  Ibsen  doesn’t  understand  them  himself. 
He  just  writes  them,  and  then  sits  down  and 
waits.  After  a  while  his  expounders  and  ex¬ 
plainers  come,  and  tell  him  what  he  meant.” 

The  successor  of  Edmund  Yates,  as  editor 
of  the  London  World,  is  Major  Griffiths,  who 
has  long  been  a  contributor  to  the  paper. 

The  competition  of  the  great  gods  of  liter¬ 
ature,  says  the  London  Academy,  having  been 
suddenly  removed,  we  have  seen  the  lists 
cleared  for  Kipling,  Barrie,  Zangwill,  Wat¬ 
son,  Davidson.  The  Boom  has  become  the 
rule.  It  has  rigged  the  market.  It  began 
with  Anstie  Guthrie,  Hugh  Conway,  Fergus 
Hume :  it  has  continued  with  Conan  Doyle, 
Norman  Gale,  Francis  Thompson,  Anthony 
Hope,  and  S.  R.  Crockett.  We  wake  up  each 
morning  and  find  a  new  man  famous. 

Mb.  Edwabd  Abnold  will  publish  a  revised 
edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Maria  Edgeworth, 
which  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  containing  a  large 
number  of  letters  written  during  her  two  vis¬ 
its  to  Paris  in  1802  and  1820,  reminiscences 
of  the  literary  celebrities  whom  she  knew, 
and  pictures  of  life  at  Edgeworthstown.  It 
has  been  edited  by  Mr,  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare, 
who  also  furnishes  a  preface. 

An  edition  of  twenty  volumes  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson’s  writings  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  England.  It  will  be  subdivided  into 
sections,  as  Travels  and  Excursions,  Tales 
and  Fantasies,  and  the  volumes  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  will  be  numbered  separately,  so 
that  future  works  can  be  added  to  each. 

Mubbat,  the  London  publisher,  says  no 
works  should  be  admitted  to  public  libraries 
until  they  have  proved  they  are  worth  some¬ 
thing  by  living  five  years. 

PAUii  Sabatieb’b  1  ife  of  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sissi  has  been  crowned  by  the  Academic  Fran- 
Qaise.  The  English  translation  of  this  work 
is  published  by  the  Scribners. 
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Dust  in  Natube. — Without  dust  there  would 
be  no  blue  firmament ;  the  heaven  would  be 
blacker  than  we  see  it  on  moonless  nights. 
On  this  black  background  the  glowing  sun 
would  shine  out  sharplj,  and  the  same  sharp 
contrast  of  intense  light  and  deep  shadow 
would  characterize  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  subdue  this  sharp 
contrast  but  the  moon  and  stars,  which  would 
remain  visible  by  day.  The  illumination  of 
the  earth  would  be  similar  to  that  which  we 
observe  when  looking  at  the  moon  through  a 
telescope  ;  for  the  moon  has  no  atmospheric 
envelope,  and,  consequently,  no  dust  in  sus¬ 
pension.  It  is  due  entirely  to  the  dust  that 
we  enjoy  our  soft,  uniformly  diffused  day¬ 
light,  for  which  our  eyes  are  specially  adapt¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  is  the  dust  which  contributes  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  But, 
while  the  foregoing  explains  how  the  dust 
makes  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  light,  it  does 
not  explain  why  it  is  chiefly  the  blue  rays  of 
the  white  sunlight  that  are  reflected,  and, 
only  to  a  small  extent,  the  green,  yellow,  and 
red  rays.  This  is  dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  dust-particles.  It  is  only  the  finest  of 
them  that  are  borne  by  the  air-currents  into 
every  stratum  of  air,  and  it  is  only  these  fine, 
widely  diffused  dust  particles  that  are  of  any 
significance  in  this  connection.  Now,  let  us 
consider  the  mechanism  of  light,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  shortness  of  the  ether  waves  which  con¬ 
stitute  its  essence.  These  waves,  although 
all  microscopically  small,  vary  considerably 
in  length.  The  fine  atmospheric  dust  in¬ 
cludes  many  particles  large  enough  to  reflect 
the  short  blue  ether-waves,  fewer  particles 
capable  of  reflecting  green  and  yellow,  and 
still  fewer  large  enough  to  influence  the  long 
red  ethereal  waves.  The  red  light,  conse¬ 
quently,  passes  through  the  great  majority  of 
the  dust-particles  comparatively  unhindered  ; 
the  blue  rays,  on  the  contrary,  are  intercepted 
and  diffused,  and  so  become  visible.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  finest  dust— and  so,  too, 
the  firmament— appears  blue. 

bo,  then,  the  finest  dust  appears  blue.  You 
may  observe  that  the  wreath  that  curls  up¬ 
ward  from  the  burning  end  of  a  cigar  is  blue, 
while  the  smoke  drawn  through  and  exhaled 
is  whitish.  The  particles,  in  the  latter  case, 
have  united  and  become  large  enough  to  re¬ 
flect  white  light.  So,  too,  in  the  country,  on 
a  clear  day,  the  sky  is  blue  ;  but,  in  the  city, 
it  appears  whitish,  because  of  the  greater 
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number  of  coarse  dust-particles  in  the  air. 

It  is  especially  on  mountain-heights  that  tie 
sky  is  so  intensely  blue  ;  because,  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  supports  only  the  finest  dust-par¬ 
ticles.  At  great  height,  the  sky  would  be  al¬ 
most  black,  if  there  were  no  dust  particles  in 
suspension.  We  sse  it  grow  pale  as  wo  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  lower  strata  of  air  toward  the 
horizon.  But  why  is  the  sky  in  Italy  and  in 
the  tropics  so  much  deeper  blue  than  with 
us?  Is  the  dust  finer  there?  As  a  fact,  it 
really  is  Not  that  finer  dust  rises  there  ; 
bnt  in  our  climate  the  dust-particles  are  soon 
saturated  with  water  vapor,  which  makes 
them  coarser.  In  warmer  regions,  however, 
the  vapor  retains  its  watery  character,  and 
does  not  condense  on  the  floating  dust.  It  is 
not  until  the  aerial  currents  have  borne  it  to 
higher  and  colder  regions  that  it  is  condensed 
to  clouds. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  rdle 
played  by  dust  in  our  atmosphere  :  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  rainfall,  due  to  the  fact 
that  vapor  fluidifies  upon  the  dust-particles. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  beyond  question  that, 
of  all  the  water  evaporated  by  the  sun  from 
the  surface  of  land  and  sea,  not  one  drop  re- 
tnrns  which  has  not  condensed  upon  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  dust  as  a  nucleus.  This  is  easily  dem¬ 
onstrated.  We  fill  a  large  flask  with  air  which 
has  been  filtered  through  cotton-waddings  un¬ 
til  all  the  original  dust  is  driven  out  and  the 
flask  is  full  of  dustless  air.  Into  this  dustless 
air  turn  a  current  of  steam  from  a  kettle,  and 
yon  will  find  it  transpaient,  and,  therefore,  in¬ 
visible.  Not  a  trace  of  the  cloudy  appearance 
we  associate  with  steam.  The  only  thing  no¬ 
ticeable  is  that  the  inner  walls  of  the  flask  be¬ 
gin  to  drip  ;  the  vapor  condenses  here  as  it 
cools,  because  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to 
condense  on.  Bnt  blow  ordinary  dust  laden 
air  into  the  flask,  and  the  vapor  at  once  as¬ 
sumes  the  familiar  cloudy  appearance  due  to 
its  condensation  on  the  dust  particles  ;  and 
it  begins  to  rain  in  the  flask.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  vapor  condenses  on  the  dust- 
particles  and  freights  them  until  they  sink  as 
raindrops. 

Without  dust,  then,  we  would  have  no  fog, 
no  clouds,  no  rain,  no  snow,  no  brilliant- 
hued  sunsets,  no  cerulean  sky.  The  surface 
of  the  earth  itself,  the  trees,  the  houses,  along 
with  man  and  beast,  would  be  the  only  ob¬ 
jects  on  which  the  vapor  could  condense,  and 
these  would  begin  to  drip  whenever  the  air 
was  cooled  sufficiently.  In  winter  everything 
would  be  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice.  Our 
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clothes  would  become  satarated  with  water 
oondensinp;  upon  them.  Umbrellas  would  be 
of  no  aToil.  The  vapor-laden  atmosphere, 
moreover,  wonld  penetrate  to  onr  rooms  and 
condense  npon  the  walls  and  fnroitnre.  In 
short,  the  world  we  live  in  would  be  quite 
another  world  if  there  were  no  dust.  Since 
scientists  began  to  realize  the  important  part 
played  by  dust  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  count  the  parti¬ 
cles  in  a  given  space.  In  London  and  in 
Paris,  at  the  surface,  a  cubic  centimetre  has 
been  found  to  contain  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  particles  ;  on  the  top  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  there  are  about  half  as  many,  while  in 
the  high  Alps  there  are  only  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  particles  to  the  centimetre.  A  great  deal 
of  the  dust  at  high  altitudes  is  cosmic  dust, 
consisting,  like  the  meteorites,  of  carbon  and 
iron.— Die  Oartenlavbe  (Leipzig). 

Love  in  Novels. — The  basis  of  all  the  nov¬ 
els  which  appear  is  evidently  love — love  un¬ 
der  all  its  aspects,  with  its  dissolute  passion 
or  its  lying  glorifications,  with  its  illusions  of 
heart  or  its  fleshly  lust  ;  most  frequently 
exaggerated,  unbridled,  often  cynical,  and 
often  odious.  The  novels  published  by  book¬ 
sellers  or  as  the  feuUleions  of  newspapers  have 
no  object  save  to  interest  ns  in  love,  as 
though,  outside  of  love,  there  was  nothing  in¬ 
teresting.  Never  have  so  many  novels  been 
written  ;  never  have  so  many  novels  been 
written  which  are  both  licentious  and  tire¬ 
some.  This  immorality  without  bounds  has 
taught  ns  one  thing  :  that  vice  is  lacking  in 
attraction.  The  writers  intended  to  excite 
the  passions  of  their  readers  ;  they  have  not 
even  succeeded  in  amusing  them.  The  un¬ 
wholesome  productions  which  were  to  re¬ 
juvenate  art  have  suddenly  fallen  into  decay. 
In  place  of  a  new  era  arising,  it  is  disgust 
which  has  arrived,  and  these  innumerable 
books  have  resulted  in  making  us  love  virtue, 
were  it  only  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  a  novelty 
and  the  charm  of  a  change.  In  this  way  a 
serious  reaction,  both  universal  and  very  sig¬ 
nificant,  has  arisen  in  favor  of  decent  novels. 

If  you  search  for  the  reasons  of  this  change 
of  opinion,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  deny, 
yon  will  find  them  in  love  alone,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  love  has  been  depicted  and  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  love  is 
conceived  which  constitutes  the  interest  of  a 
book,  which  renders  it  moral  or  otherwise. 
.Esthetics  may  accept  or  not  the  question  of 
morality  in  a  matter  of  art.  The  consequences 


of  that  question,  in  its  results  to  the  public, 
are  indisputable.  In  order  to  show  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  love-stories  on  the  morals  of  an  epoch, 
it  vronld  be  perhaps  useful  to  state  the  differ¬ 
ent  fashions  in  which  literature  has  regarded 
love — if  love  had  really  varied  its  presenta¬ 
tions  and  modified  its  literary  expression 
from  age  to  age.  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
that  it  is  always  the  same  literary  expression 
which  returns  from  age  to  age.  At  all  times, 
works  of  passion  have  vied  with  sentimental 
works  in  the  effort  to  gain  a  favor  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  equivocal  gallantry  has  tried  to  sup¬ 
plant  true  love.  Our  century  has  not  invented 
pornography  ;  that  existed  in  previous  cen¬ 
turies.  It  has  undergone  revivals  rather  than 
transformations.  The  good  and  the  bad,  the 
pure  and  the  impure,  have  always  existed  side 
by  side  in  society,  just  as  they  exist  side  by 
side  in  each  individual.  All  the  difference  is 
that  in  onr  time  passion,  instead  of  being  de¬ 
picted  as  a  matter  of  jest  or  raillery,  has  tried 
to  justify  its  effrontery  and  has  formulated  its 
pretensions  aesthetically,  as  though  art  was 
nothing  but  impudence,  and  there  were  no 
novels  absolutely  pure  which  are  master¬ 
pieces.  A  further  difference  is  that  works  of 
passion,  formerly  rare  and  special,  have  in¬ 
vaded  literature  to  such  a  degree  that  people 
imagine  there  is  no  emotion  worth  depicting 
outside  of  love.  This  invasion  brings  happi¬ 
ness  to  no  one.  Art  has  become  monotonous. 
The  public,  surfeited  by  this  sort  of  thing, 
has  become  exacting.  Love  has  been  made 
so  exclusive  a  condition  of  novels  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  whether  it  is  the  only 
necessary  condition. 

'What  is  a  novel  ?  If  yon  admit  that  it  is 
an  imaginary  history,  adventure,  or  narrative 
of  manners,  written  or  not  written  with  the 
aid  of  documents,  yon  admit  substantially 
that  there  may  be  excellent  novels  without 
love  in  them.  Why  should  it  be  obligatory 
to  put  in  a  novel  the  passion  of  love  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  any  other  passion  ?  One  can  com¬ 
prehend  that  love  may  be  attractive,  but  can 
also  comprehend  that  you  can  do  without  it. 
Our  most  beautiful  French  tragedy,  “  Atha- 
lie,”  is  a  piece  without  love.  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  have  written  ad¬ 
mirable  dramas  without  that  element  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  ancients  had  in  this  respect  a 
theory  of  aesthetics  directly  opposed  to  ours. 
If  the  theatre  can  do  without  love,  as  Bacine 
and  Voltaire  thought,  why  cannot  the  novel, 
which  is  but  a  species  of  bourgeois  drama? 
There  is  no  love  in  “  Xavier  de  Maistre,”  in 
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the  '*  Andre  Gornelis”  of  Bonrget,  in  the 
“  Abbe  Tigrane”  of  Ferdinand  Fabre,  in  the 
“Legend  of  St.  Jnlian’’  of  Flaubert,  in  the 
immortal  “  Bobineon  Crnsoe,’’  in  certain  tales 
of  Dandet  and  of  Maupassant.  If  love  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a 
novel,  why  does  it  absorb  the  whole  work? 
Even  if  you  admit  love  into  a  novel,  is  it  not 
possible  to  have  decent  and  honest  love  ?  Is 
it  true  that  a  novel  ceases  to  be  literary  the 
moment  it  endeavors  to  be  moral?  Passion 
has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad  side.  Are 
novelists  bound  to  describe  the  bad  side  only  ? 
Are  art  and  modesty  irreconcilable,  and,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  bad  books,  must  it  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  cannot  have  good  ones  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questions. 
The  novelists  who  pretend  that  the  whole  of 
art  is  comprised  in  depicting  impure  love,  ig¬ 
nore  what  is  by  far  tbe  chief  part  of  human 
life  and  of  human  nature.  There  are  still  in 
the  world  honest  women,  pure  young  girls, 
heroic  mothers,  faithful  wives,  loyal  natures. 
There  are  yet  on  this  earth  virtue,  duty,  de¬ 
votion,  honor.  If  these  did  not  exist,  art, 
literature,  and  society  would  long  since  have 
disappeared. — La  NouveUe  Btvut. 

Thx  Decat  or  Dibcipune. — Respect  for 
duty,  as  duty  against  inclination,  is  nowhere. 
Personal  desire  takes  rank  before  the  general 
good,  and  self-restraint,  including  obedience 
to  tbe  law— that  virtue  which  once  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Stoic's  virile  creed— is 
now  derided  as  the  poor,  pinched,  starveling 
offshoot  of  a  discredited  asceticism.  Pleas- 
nre,  not  well  doing,  forms  the  burden  of  each 
man’s  desire,  and  “the  hogs  of  Epicurus’ 
stye’’  are  cherished  in  the  drawing-room  and 
suffered  to  run  loose  in  the  streets.  The 
spirit  of  disintegration,  at  present  so  fashion¬ 
able,  expresses  itself  in  nothing  more  plainly 
than  in  the  importance  given  to  and  claimed 
by  the  individual  on  the  right-hand- given  to 
and  claimed  by  bodies  of  men  working  against 
the  interests  of  the  community  on  the  left ; 
these  bodies  of  men,  by  tbe  way,  being  sim¬ 
ply  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  individ- 
nalism— egotism  multiplied  and  magnified  by 
just  so  much  and  so  many. 

In  every  department  of  modem  life  we  see 
this  same  decay  of  discipline,  backed  by  ex¬ 
cessive  regard  for  the  soft  and  easy-going  of 
the  individual.  Human  nature,  being  at  the 
best  but  an  imperfect  kind  of  thing  as  well  as 
infinitely  subtle,  complex,  and  illusive,  and 


substance,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  frame 
all  decrees  so  as  to  cover  every  conceivable 
kind  of  exoeption.''’^^^ith  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  there  must  be  occasional  injustice,  if  - 
only  by  the  fact  that  while  the  rule  is  neces- 
sarily  the  same,  the  nature  of  the  recipients 
as  necessarily  differs.'^'  Hence  the  measure  ^ 
dealt  out  to  each  alike,  is  harder  for  the  one 
than  for  the  other.  Order,  not  unchecked  in. , 
dividnalism,  is  the  great  law  of  the  universe  ’ 
and  this  order  is  brought  about  by  the  close 
interaction  of  forces  which  must  needs  in- 
clnde  the  partial  suppression  of  the  unit  for 
the  common  good  of  the  whole.  We  see  this 
law,  this  truth,  everywhere.  The  full  frui¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  life,  a  man’s  uncheck- 
e  I  development  on  the  lines  he  would  most 
prefer,  irrespective  of  others,  is  a  dream  im¬ 
possible  to  realize  if  ikociety  is  to  hold  to¬ 
gether.  But  this  is  the  confessed  aim  of  both 
anarchists  and  the  new  hedonists  ;  each  sect 
of  revolutionaries  doing  its  best  to  bring 
about  a  time  of  universal  license,  the  one  by 
murder  and  dynamite,  the  other  by  the  “  roses 
and  raptures’’  we  know  of  ;  the  one  desiring 
free  trade  in  property  so  that  no  one  shall  hold 
for  himself  what  his  neighbor  desires,  the 
other  advocating  unabashed  indulgence  in 
every  form  of  voluptuousness  and  pleasure. 
And  both  fling  to  the  winds,  as  so  many  cob¬ 
webs  brushed  from  the  glittering  mosaic ,  tbe 
duty  of  self-restraint,  tbe  obligations  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  necessity  of  partial  subordination 
for  the  general  good. 

For  much  of  this,  one  section  of  the  press 
is  mainly  responsible.  Certain  of  our  “  dem¬ 
ocratic’’  journals  take  it  in  hand  to  weaken 
wheresoever  and  whensoever  they  can  all  re¬ 
spect  for  authority,  simply  because  it  is  au¬ 
thority.  Like  the  typical  miner  :  “  ’Ere’s  a 
stranger,  let’s  ’eave  ’arf  a  brick  at  him,’’  these 
exaggerated  democrats  cry  out:  “Here’s  a 
law,  let  ns  vilify  it.  Here’s  a  man  in  author¬ 
ity,  let  ns  slate  him.’’  Dealing  with  the 
army,  they  encourage  that  kind  of  emasculat¬ 
ing  self-pity,  those  whining  expositions  of 
minor  disagreeables,  which  are  to  military 
discipline  what  dry-rot  is  to  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  the  temple.  They  open  their  col¬ 
umns  to  anonymous  accusations  and  unproved 
statements  which  spread  like  wild-fire  among 
the  rank  and  file  and  create  a  general  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  of  no  good  to  any  one.  They 
retry  all  oases  ;  cavil  at  all  judgments  ;  “  pil¬ 
lory’’  all  local  magistrates  who  dare  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  who,  knowing 
the  private  lives  and  previous  record  of  offend- 
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eis,  administer  with  strict  jnstioe  and  with¬ 
out  that  mercy  which  belongs  only  to  “  ex 
tenuating  oircamstances."  Punishment  is  an 
offence  to  their  loose  notions  of  morality  ; 
and  the  Liberty  of  which  they  claim  to  be  the 
most  faithful  exponents  does  not  include  the 
right  of  repression  or  the  justice  of  reprisals. 
It  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  decay  of  dis¬ 
cipline  which  characterizes  our  present  day. 
It  reproduces  in  our  time  and  age  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Roman  Decline,  preceding  the 
final  Fall. — Temple  Bar. 

On  tbx  Obioin  of  Death.— The  most  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon  of  life  is  death.  To 
the  superficial  observer  it  may  appear  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  that  every  living  thing,  the 
smallest  speck  of  protoplasm  as  well  as  the 
most  complicated  organism,  should  bear  the 
germ  of  death  within  itself,  but  to  the  more 
penetrating  vision  death  presents  itself  as  an 
insoluble  mystery.  From  time  immemorial 
the  subject  has  been  made  the  battle  ground 
of  metaphysical  discussion  ;  but  the  question 
of  its  origin,  of  its  biological  significance,  of 
its  physiological  explanation,  has  only  in 
quite  recent  years  become  the  subject  of  rig¬ 
orous  scientific  discussion. 

Investigation  into  the  duration  of  life  con¬ 
stitutes  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  Weis- 
mann’s  achievements  in  this  direction  of  re¬ 
search.  /  “  Organic  bodies  are  perishable  ; 
while  life,  with  a  ^ow  of  immortality,  passes 
from  one  individual  to  another,  the  individ¬ 
ual  himself  dies.”  So  said  Johannes  Mtiller, 
and  Weismann  characterized  the  expression 
as  significant,  and  exhaustive  of  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  subject.  Be  that  as  it  may,  so 
much  at  least  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  life 
of  the  individual,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
experience  of  non-scientific  observers,  has  its 
natural  limitations.  It  is  equally  beyond 
question  that  these  limitations  vary  with  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
physiological  constitution  of  the  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  has  been  supposed  to  determine  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  life,  but  however  much  it  may  condi¬ 
tion  that  duration  it  is  certainly  not  the  only 
factor.  In  the  last  analysis  the  determining 
cause  must  be  sought  in  the  organism  itself. 
The  moment  we  endeavor  to  base  the  duration 
of  life  upon  size  or  complexity  or  physiologi¬ 
cal  constitution  we  realize  that  the  theory  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  very  divergent  facts. 
The  elephant  lives  to  two  hundred  years,  but 
so  also  do  the  carp  and  pike  ;  the  horse  may 
live  to  forty  years,  but  so  also  do  the  toad, 


the  cat,  and  the  sea-anemone.  Sow  indeed 
could  we  reconcile  with  this  theory  the  fact 
that  working  auts  live  for  years  while  the 
males  live  only  a  few  weeks?  The  physio¬ 
logical  conditions  are  most  assuredly  not  the 
sole  factors. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Weismann’s  theory.  According  to  him,  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  operating  by  natural  selec¬ 
tion  are  the  prime  factors  in  determining  the 
duration  of  life.  It  will  be  evident  to  every 
one  familiar  with  the  operation  of  natural 
selection  that  the  aim  to  be  achieved  is  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species  and  not  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  individual  needs  no  greater 
capacity  of  persistence  than  is  necessary  to 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  this  being 
provided  for,  we  might  reasonably  assume 
that  the  individual,  having  performed  its  chief 
life-labor,  would  immediately  die,  unless  the 
care  of  the  young  is  necessary  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  species.  And  this  indeed  is  the 
fact.  All  mammals  and  birds  survive  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  reproductive  functions,  while 
insects,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
care  for  their  young,  die  on  completion  of 
their  task. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  follow  Weis¬ 
mann  into  all  the  details  of  his  argument ; 
but  bis  line  of  thought  takes  us  directly  to 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  physiol¬ 
ogy — the  cause  of  death.  Death,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  an  adaptation.  "I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,”  says  Weismann,  “that  the  duration 
of  life  is  prescribed  because  its  nature  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  unlimited  duration,  but  be¬ 
cause  an  unlimited  duration  of  the  (no  longer 
procreative)  individual  would  be  a  purpose¬ 
less  luxury  for  the  species.”  Death,  that  is 
the  limitation  of  the  continuance  of  life,  is 
not  really  an  attribute  of  all  organisms.  There 
are  numerous  lower  life  types — amoebee,  uni¬ 
cellular  aIgsB,  infusoria,  etc.,  which  are  not 
necessarily  subject  to  it.  They  are  not,  of 
coarse,  indestructible ;  heat  or  corrosive 
agencies  will  decompose  their  tissues,  but  as 
long  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  life  persist 
they  do  not  die  ;  they  have  within  themselves 
the  capacity  of  indefinite  life.  They  multiply 
by  fission,  and  if  the  amoebae  were  endowed 
with  self-conscionsness  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  after  the  fission  each  new  cell  would  re¬ 
gard  itself  as  the -parent  of  the  other.  But 
since,  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory, 
multicellular  organisms  spring  from  nnioellu- 
lar,  the  question  arises,  how  has  this  capacity 
for  eternal  life  been  lost  ?  a 
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This  ia  probably  the  resnlt  of  the  specialiaa* 
tion  of  fanction  of  the  several  cells  in  a  mnlti- 
oellnlar  organism.  We  may  divide  the  cells 
in  snch  an  organism  into  two  opposing  groups, 
the  somatic  and  the  propagating— the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  reproductive  cells  The  latter 
could  not  lose  their  capacity  for  unlimited 
multiplication  without  danger  to  the  species  ; 
but  that  the  somatic  cells  should  gradually 
lose  their  power  of  unlimited  multiplication, 
that  they  should  be  limited  to  a  prescribed, 
if  even  to  a  great,  number  of  cell-generations, 
is  explained  by  the  impossibility  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cell  guarding  itself  absolutely  against 
accidents,  and  by  its  consequent  perishable* 
ness.  Unioellnlar  organisms  were  exempted 
from  death  by  the  feu;t  that  the  individual  and 
reproductive  cell  were  one  and  the  same  ;  in 
higher  organisms  the  individual  and  repro¬ 
ductive  cells  were  differentiated,  death  be¬ 
came  possible,  and  the  unlimited  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  superfluous ;  and 
the  inexorable  laws  of  natural  selection  left 
it,  like  every  other  superfluity,  to  disappear. 
— Die  Nation  (Berlin). 

V 

The  Gift  or  Convkesation.— Canon  Ainger’s 
lecture  on  the  art  of  conversation,  delivered 
at  Toynbee  Hall,  is  a  little  disappointing,  at 
least  in  the  probably  imperfect  Times'  report. 
Himself  a  past  master  in  the  art,  and  with 
unusual  knowledge  of  all  who  have  preceded 
him,  we  expected  from  the  Canon,  perhaps 
foolishly,  something  a  little  more  striking. 
He  was,  we  imagine,  a  little  fettered  by  his 
audience,  for  though  all  the  thoughts  are  true 
and  brightly  expressed,  rather  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  have  already  been  honored  by 
the  world’s  approval.  That  for  conversation 
to  be  pleasant  discussion  should  not  degener¬ 
ate  into  argument ;  that  fighting  for  victory 
generates  neither  sweetness  nor  light ;  that 
an  overplus  of  wit  spoils  talk  ;  that  false  cyn¬ 
icism.  taken  up  as  a  fashion  wrecks  inter¬ 
course  ;  and  that  the  highest  art  of  conversa¬ 
tion  springs  rather  from  the  heart  than  the 
head — these  things  may  now,  we  think,  be 
classed  amid  accepted  truths.  We  had  hoped, 
as  we  sat  down  to  read  the  lecture,  for  some¬ 
thing  a  little  newer,  and  especially  for  some 
explanation,  if  any  can  be  given,  of  that  power 
of  interesting  conversation  which  is  given  to 
s(Mne  men  and  many  women,  and  which  seems 
to  be  in  a  measure  independent  alike  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.  The  Canon  in  his 
lecture  hardly  recognizes  this  side  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  at  all,  speaking  always  of  the  power  as 
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one  which,  certain  conditions  being  granted 
may  be  exercised  by  any  one.  Is  it  not  rather 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  than,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  him,  he  would  be  quite  disposed  to  al¬ 
low  ?  It  is  not  given  often  to  the  stnpid,  we 
should  say  never,  but  for  a  single  case  within 
our  experience,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  given 
to  persons  with  little  power  of  thought,  and 
little  of  that  kindness  of  heart  or  wish  to  give 
pleasure  which  Canon  Ainger,  accurately  in 
the  main,  makes  its  principal  sources.  No 
amount  of  knowledge  will  impart  it ;  indeed, 
many  men  of  learning  are  the  dullest  of  talk 
ers,  and  no  quickness  of  apprehension  will  hy 
itself  confer  it,  else  were  all  intelligent  women 
^  good  talkers  ;  it  is  a  gift  like  another,  like  the 
felicity  of  expression  often  found  in  the  shal¬ 
low,  or  the  charm  which  brings  to  some  na¬ 
tures  not  invariably  kindly  or  good,  such  gen¬ 
eral  regard.  It  belongs  to  utter  cynics  like 
Chesterfield  and  Talleyrand,  and  to  men  in 
whom  a  kind  of  radiance  of  benevolence  ac¬ 
centuates,  though  it  does  not  produce,  the 
charm  of  their  talk.  It  is  culturable,  no 
doubt,  like  every  other  faculty,  even  the  po¬ 
etic  ;  but  though  it  can  be  developed,  it  can¬ 
not  be  produced  by  culture,  which  often 
leaves  men  who  have  tried  to  make  themselves 
talkers,  and  who  both  recognize  and  obey  all 
Canon  Ainger’s  rules,  slightly  tiresome.  To 
good  conversation  something  of  spontaneity 
is  essential,  and  that  is  a  quality  which  noth¬ 
ing  can  convey,  and  which  is  destroyed  the 
moment  those  who  converse  are  thinking 
about  either  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  con¬ 
versation.  Just  and  wise  as  Canon  Ainger' s 
lecture  was,  we  had  much  rather  hear  the  con¬ 
versation  of  any  four  of  his  audience  after 
they  had  forgotten  bis  words,  than  while  his 
counsel  as  to  what  to  avoid  and  seek,  was 
fresh  in  their  memories.  Conversation,  to  be 
at  its  best,  should  bubble  up  like  laughter. 
If  any  one  doubts  this  view,  he  must  have 
forgotten  his  own  school  days,  and  the  charm 
of  the  few  boys  who  could  talk,  and  who  were 
seldom  heads  of  the  school  ;  or  have  never 
listened  unobserved  to  the  talk  of  children, 
among  a  group  of  whom  almost  always  one  or 
two  can  from  the  first  converse,  their  elders 
do  not  know  why.  The  rest  can  only  narrate 
or  argue.  There  is  an  art  of  conversation,  no 
doubt,  as  there  is  an  art  of  painting  and  an 
art  of  music  ;  but  the  power  to  be  a  converser 
— strange  that  we  should  have  no  word  more 
narrowly  defined  than  ‘^talker’— belongs,  as 
a  separate  thing,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  races,  our  own  being  singularly  deficient. 
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Caltivated  Englishmen  converse,  bnt  the  body 
of  the  people  can  only  narrate,  and  that  not 
very  well  ;  while  almost  all  Irishmen  can 
keep  np  what,  whether  the  thought  in  it  be 
wise  or  foolish,  is  genuine  conversation— that 
is,  a  quick  interchange  of  ideas  in  a  compre¬ 
hensible  and,  to  the  speakers  and  hearers, 
pleasant  form.  The  talk  of  an  English  inn  par¬ 
lor  is  almost  always  a  monologue  by  some 
one  person,  with  remarks  thereon  of  assent 
or  dissent  by  the  remainder,  and  that  is  not 
conversation.  In  fact,  while  all  that  Canon 
Ainger  said  is  as  true  as  it  is  happily  express¬ 
ed,  there  goes  to  good  conversation  something 
else  of  which  he  said  nothing,  the  presence 
of  those  who  can  converse,  which  is  not  as 
yet  among  Englishmen  a  majority.  The  lat¬ 
ter  need  stimulus  of  some  kind  before  they 
can  converse,  and  even  then  slide  off  into  nar¬ 
ration,  anecdotage,  or  the  enjoyment — cer¬ 
tainly  to  many  Englishmen  it  is  an  enjoyment 
— of  listening  without  response. 

Whether  the  English  will,  as  a  body,  im¬ 
prove  in  this  matter  is  still  doubtful.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  utility  of  conversation  de¬ 
creases,  and  so  do  the  opportunities  for  it. 
Fifty  years  ago  men  were  greatly  dependent 
on  conversation  for  information,  and  fre¬ 
quented  each  others’  society  for  that  reason — 
to  hear  what  was  going  on,  to  gather  opin¬ 
ions,  and  even  to  receive  what  was  really 
counsel  and  criticism.  '' Nowadays  all  that 
work  is  done  by  the  newspapers,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  everybody  knows  the  same  things  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  there  is  a  sameness, 
at  least  of  superiioial  opinion,  which  makes 
talk  rather  dull.  You  hear,  of  course,  new 
thoughts  now  and  then,  and  discussion  some¬ 
times  clarifies  opinions  ;  but  the  old  “  Athe¬ 
nian”  eagerness  fur  conversation  has  depart¬ 
ed,  like  the  habit  of  sitting  in  taverns  to  en¬ 
joy  it.  More  is,  in  fact,  to  be  obtained  from 
the  new  habit  of  reading  many  papers,  and 
striking  a  balance  among  their  ideas  —a  habit 
which,  we  fancy,  though  it  may  be  only  fancy, 
lenders  men  less  receptive  with  their  ears. 
They  like  to  see  what  is  said  rather  than  to 
hear  it,  imagining  or  feeling  that  thus  they 
can  think  more  clearly  for  themselves.  The 
utility  of  talk  is  declining  just  when  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  it  grow  less.  There  are  the 
clubs  to  be  sure,  and  the  habit  of  talk  is  still 
strong  among  club  groups,  but  general  soci¬ 
ety  has  grown  too  large  for  conversation  ex¬ 
cept  of  the  very  thinnest  kind.  Men  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  business  of  life  meet  more  sel¬ 
dom,  and  grow  more  and  more  inclined  to 


think  that  time  expended  in  what  they  de¬ 
scribe  as  "  chat’  ’  is  time  thrown  away.  There 
is  no  inclination  that  we  know  of  to  depreci¬ 
ate  conversation  as  an  enjoyment,  and  indeed, 
in  the  country  its  value  in  that  sense  is  con¬ 
stantly  acknowledged,  bnt  it  is  only  an  en¬ 
joyment,  for  which  men  in  the  general  extinc¬ 
tion  of  leisure  have  less  time  and  inclination. 
Less  sacrifice  in  fact  is  made  to  obtain  it,  and 
its  excellence  should  therefore  gradually  de¬ 
cline.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  France 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  and  we  suspect  it  is 
occurring  in  England,  at  least  there  seems  to 
be  less  attractive  matter  in  reported  conversa¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  the 
intelligent  grows  greater,  the  young  have  been 
set  much  more  free  to  talk  if  they  can — a 
privilege  of  which  young  women  at  all  events 
avail  themselves  —  and  with  the  rapid  and 
probably  final  decay  of  drinking  among  the 
cultivated,  after  dinner  talk  should  be  in¬ 
definitely  better.  It  has  become  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  the  old  far  more  varied  and 
thoughtful  than  it  was.  The  probabilities 
therefore  would  seem  to  be  about  equal,  and 
the  result  will  probably  depend  upon  some 
almost  accidental  change  in  manners  and 
ways,  like  that  which  has  undoubtedly  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  women  who  can  talk 
well.  They  have  learned  the  habit  at  5  o’clock 
teas,  which  throw  them  together  with  nothing 
else  to  do.  Leisure,  in  fact,  is  needful  to  the 
cultivation  of  conversation  as  an  art ;  and 
should  leisure  come  to  educated  men  they 
may  again  become  habitual  talkers  in  the 
sense  of  men  eager  for  conversation.  The 
body  of  the  people  are  going  to  have  this 
leisure,  and  their  superiors  may  obtain  it  too 
before  all  is  done.  The  cultivated  of  the 
Continent  get  their  business  done  in  much 
fewer  hours  than  our  people  do,  and  if  work 
is  ever  more  distributed,  the  easy  ways  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  nobody  did 
anything  after  4  o’clock,  may  recur  once 
more.  With  shorter  hours,  the  habit  of  meet¬ 
ing  more  frequently  may  revive,  and  with  it 
undoubtedly  would  revive  that  conscious 
taste  for  conversation  which,  more  rapidly 
than  anything  else,  would  make  of  it  an  art. 
It  should  then  reach  a  high  level,  for  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  almost  certain,  that  what¬ 
ever  the  cause,  better  health,  or  variety  of  in¬ 
terests,  or  the  new  doubt  whether  anything 
is  of  importance,  the  tempers  of  the  cultivated 
are  decidedly  improving.  And  if  we  study 
Canon  Ainger’s  lecture  carefully,  we  shall  find 
much  of  his  counsel  resolve  itself  into  this, 
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that  to  make  conversation  bright,  yon  mast 
conduct  it  in  a  good-tempered  way.  The 
grand  mle,  “  Never  let  conversation  degener¬ 
ate  into  debate,”  comes,  after  all,  to  that, 
though  even  that  may  require  one  qualifica¬ 
tion.  The  most  instructive  of  all  conversa¬ 
tion  is  the  conversation  of  two,  and  that  may 
become  debate  without  any  of  the  ill  conse¬ 
quences  which  Canon  Ainger,  who  has  avoid¬ 
ed  discussing  this  variety  in  his  lecture,  so 
skilfully  pointed  ovit.—i^cicUor. 

Acquibed  Faciai.  Expbbssiom. — The  inces¬ 
sant  flow  of  involuntary  nerve  currents  to  the 
facial  mnscles  doubtless  accounts  for  the  odd 
similarity  of  expression  among  men  of  the 
same  vocation.  In  many  such  cases  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  complex  that  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  lay  one’s  finger  upon  the  special  items 
of  environment  which  conduce  to  the  facial 
characteristics  exhibited  by  nearly  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  certain  trades  and  professions.  What, 
for  instance,  is  there  about  the  process  of 
making  shoes  which  evokes  the  unmistakable 
cobbler's  visage  ?  The  portrait  of  Edward, 
the  Banff  naturalist,  in  Mr.  Smiles's  book 
shows  the  type  in  a  marl^ed  degree.  As  far 
as  my  own  observation  carries  me,  the  cause 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  last,  lapstone,  and 
wax-end  of  old  fashioned  cordwainery  ;  since 
men  who  work  the  machines  in  modem  boot 
factories,  or  who  do  ordinary  repairing,  do 
not  exhibit  the  expression.  It  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  the  tailor’s  distinctive  type  of  face 
may  have  been  partially  created  by  his  habit 
of  working  his  jaws  concomitantly  with  his 
shears.  Shepherds  and  farm  laborers  who 
join  sheep-shearing  gangs  acquire  a  different 
expression  while  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  cast  of  countenance  by  which  one  so 
easi  ly  recognizes  a  groom  is  partially  explica¬ 
ble  from  the  fact  that  the  muscles  which  close 
the  jaw  and  compress  the  lips  are  always 
called  into  play  when  we  are  asserting  our 
will  over  that  of  a  horse.  Nearly  all  jockeys 
and  horsey  men  have  a  peculiar  set  of  the 
mouth  and  chin,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
distinguish  any  special  characteristic  about 
the  eye  or  upper  part  of  the  face.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  compare  the  visage  of  the  ruler 
of  horses  with  that  of  the  raler  of  men.  The 
horseman's  face  shows  command  in  the  month, 
the  drill  sergeant’s  in  the  month  and  the  eye. 
The  last  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effective  in¬ 
strument  in  exacting  obedience  from  our  own 
species.  Here  we  get  a  hint  of  the  cause  of 
that  want  of  dignity,  that  element  of  coarse¬ 
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ness,  which  is  discernible  in  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  some  men  and  women  who  have 
much  to  do  with  horses.  The  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  method  of  expressing  authority  is  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  lower  and  more  animal  one. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  strenuous  contest 
with  minor  diffionlties  which  produces  a  thin 
and  rigid  set  of  lips.  It  is  seen  almost  in¬ 
variably  in  housewives  of  the  Martha  type, 
who  are  **  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things,”  and  whose  souls  are  shaken  to  the 
centre  by  petty  worries  within  doors. 

The  compressed  lips  so  loved,  and  so  often 
misinterpreted,  by  novelists  is  a  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness  rather  than  strength.  It  tells  of  perpet¬ 
ual  conflicts  in  which  the  reserves  are  called 
into  the  fray.  The  strong  will  is  not  agitated 
into  strenuous  action  by  the  small  worries  of 
the  hour,  and  the  great  occasions  which  call 
for  its  whole  forces  are  too  few  to  produce  a 
permanent  impress  of  this  kind  upon  the  fea¬ 
tures.  The  commanding  officer,  assured  of 
his  men’s  obedience,  does  not  habitually  keep 
his  lip  muscles  in  a  state  of  tension.  Look 
at  the  sea-captain,  the  most  absolute  monarch 
on  earth.  He  carries  authority  and  power  in 
his  face,  but  it  resides  in  his  eye  and  the  con¬ 
fident  assurance  of  his  easily  set  mouth. 
Every  spar  and  shaft  and  muscle  in  his  float¬ 
ing  realm  must  obey  him,  and  he  knows  it. 
This  is  probably  a  reason  why  the  sea-cap. 
tains  and  the  engine-drivers  show  a  certain 
similarity  of  type.  The  engine-driver  can 
make  his  captive  giant,  strong  as  10,000 
men,  obey  the  pressure  of  his  finger.  Who 
ever  saw  a  man  commanding  a  man-of-war  or 
driving  a  locomotive  with  the  contentious  lip 
of  a  school-usher?  The  typical  expressions 
of  the  members  of  those  three  liberal  profes¬ 
sions  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  are  all 
founded  upon  the  Fall  of  Adam  are  well 
enough  recognized  to  have  been  long  the  prey 
of  the  caricaturist.  The  several  distinctive 
traits  of  each,  and  the  possible  causes  which 
give  rise  to  them,  are  too  complex  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  single  article.  Speaking  very  gen¬ 
erally,  the  cleric' s  face  is  indicative  of  author¬ 
ity  of  the  thin-lipped  kind,  and  of  a  dignified 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his  office.  The  doc¬ 
tor's  jaw  and  mouth  are  less  rigid,  yet  tell  of 
decision.  His  eys  is  vigilant  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  his  whole  facial  aspect  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  fund  of  untapped  wisdom.  The 
lawyer’s  countenance  is  confident  and  confi¬ 
dential,  with  a  pouncing  alertness  of  the  eye, 
and  a  prevailing  expression  of  weighty  per¬ 
spicacity. — Blackwood’s  Maganne. 


